_ Nineteenth Year—Number Six 


CHICAGO, MAY 1, 1928 


DETROIT CONVENTION 
PLANS MADE BY GUILD 


RECITAL PLAYERS SELECTED 


Christian, Kraft, Courboin, Gutow and 
Barnes Among Those to Be Heard 
at June Meeting—Trip to Ann 
Arbor a Feature. 


Plans for the general convention of 
the American Guild of Organists, to be 
held in Detroit in June, are rapidly 
taking form and the program has been 
outlined for the three days of the meet- 
ing. In view of the central western 
location the convention is expected to 
draw a good attendance not only from 
Michigan, but from such relatively 
nearby cities as Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Chicago and Indianapolis. 

The convention dates are June 12, 13 
and 14. Recitals will be given in ’the 
large new auditorium of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, which has a Skinner four-manual; 
at the Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, which has a four-manual Skin- 
ner built in 1924; on the large Wurlit- 
zer organ in the Michigan Theater and 
at Ann Arbor, on the new Skinner or- 
gan in Hill Auditorium. The recital- 
ists, so far selected are William 
Barnes of Chicago, Edwin Arthur 
Kraft of Cleveland, Palmer Christian 
of Ann Arbor, Arthur Gutow of 
“movie” fame, Detroit; Charles M. 
Courboin, and Miss Matian Van Liew 
of Detroit. Others probably will be 
announced in June. There will also be 
a special feature in a carillon recital by 
Dr. Alle D. Zuidema of Detroit. 

Dr. Edward B. Manville will read a 
paper on “Examinations” and Warden 
Frank L. Sealy will read a paper bear- 
ing the title “What Has America Done 
for the Anthem”? 

There will be an informal get- -to- 
gether on Monday evening, June 11, at 
the Statler Hotel, the official hotel and 
convention headquarters. 

Tuesday morning, June 12, there 
will be Mr. Barnes’ recital at the Ma- 
sonic Temple and in the early after- 
noon at the Art Museum, Clyde Bur- 
roughs, secretary of the Art Commis- 
sion, will speak on “Municipal Or- 
gans.” At 4:30 there will be a recital 
by Miss Van Liew. All of these events 
of the afternoon will take place at the 
Art Museum. At 8 p. m. there will be 
a festival service at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, under the direction of Francis A. 
Mackay, with his adult choir, and an 
address by a church dignitary. The 
organ here is a large Austin four- 
manual. 

Wednesday at 9:30 a. m., a paper 
will be read, with demonstrations, on 
“Movie Organs and Organists,” by Mr. 
Gutow, after which there will be an 
excursion to Belle Isle. In the after- 
noon there will be the carillon recital 
by Dr. Zuidema at the Jefferson Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, followed by 
the warden’s paper and the recital by 
Mr. Kraft. In the evening there will 
be a recital by Mr. Courboin. 

Thursday morning Dr. Manville’s 
paper on “Examinations” will be pre- 
sented at the hotel, after which all will 
leave for Ann Arbor to hear Mr. 
Christian’s recital. In the late after- 
noon a reception will be held at the 
Statler by the deans of chapters and 
the warden and, at 8 p. m. there will 
be a banquet at the Statler, closing the 
convention. 

Information in regard to the conven- 
tion can be obtained by writing to 
Francis A. Mackay, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Detroit, or to general headquar- 
ters of the A. G. O., 217 Broadway, 
New York. 


Reuben H. Kemph, organist and 
choirmaster at St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Chelsea, Mich., for thirty- 
three years, has resigned. In accept- 
ing the résignation the vestry of the 
church has made Mr. Kemph organist 
emeritus from Oct. 1, the date when 
his resignation will become effective. 


William Berwald, Who Won $1,000 Estey Prize 


ORGAN FOR THE STEEL PIER 


Midmer-Losh Instrument to Be In- 
stalled in Atlantic City. 


The famous steel pier in Atlantic 
City, whose musical program for the 
year includes everything from grand 
opera to old-time minstrels, with fa- 
mous concert bands and symphony or- 
chestras, has contracted for a Mid- 
mer-Losh organ which will be pro- 
vided with seven octaves, melody coup- 
lers and other special devices for which 
the Midmer-Losh product is noted. 
This organ will be installed in the 
casino of the pier and is intended for 
both solo numbers and the accompani- 
ment of motion pictures, as well as 
the occasional religious services held 
there. 

The Community Church at Ventnor, 
N. J., had a new Midmer-Losh organ 
for its Palm Sunday service. Powell 
Evans, the widely-known Welsh bari- 
tone, is musical director at this church 
and also the organist. 


FOR CHURCH BUILT IN 1814. 


United Congregational at New Haven 
Gives Order to Hall Company. 
The United Congregational Church 
of New Haven, Conn., has contracted 
with the Hall Organ Company of West 
Haven for an organ to be installed in 
September or October. United Church 
is one of the three historic churches 
on the New Haven Green (or central 
square) around which are grouped 
many of the public buildings of the 


city and a block of buildings belonging 
to Yale University. The edifice, which 
was erected in 1814, is considered a fine 
example of colonial church architecture. 

The organ which is to be replaced 
was built some sixty years ago and 
partly modernized with tubular-pneu- 
matic action about twenty-five years 
ago. It has a handsome case, the front 
of which will be retained for the new 
organ. To accommodate the larger 
organ extensions harmonizing with the 
present case will be added at the sides. 


The plans for the new instrument 
were prepared by H. Leroy Baumgart- 
ner, organist of the church, in collabo- 
ration with C. B. Floyd, vice president 
of the Hall company. The organ will 
be a large three-manual. 


Goldthwaite Plans for Season. 


Chandler Goldthwaite has just 
signed for a solo appearance with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra next sea- 
son and therefore will play with that 
organization for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. He is also planning a tour 
to the Pacific coast next winter. Mr. 
Goldthwaite will pass the summer in 
the United States for the first time in 
six years and will spend his time pre- 
paring new programs for the season. 
Among the works he will include in 
his programs are the “Pageant Sonata” 
of Harry B. Jepson and the new Suite 
by Edward Shippen Barnes; also. the 
Breton Suite by Dupre and works of 
Franck, Bach, Karg-Elert, Jacques 
Ibert, Roger Ducasse, Eric De Lamar- 
ter and others. 


LARGE PILCH 
FOR NEW YORK CHURCH 


ORDER BY SECOND SCIENTIST 


Four-Manual Instrument of Seventy- 
eight Stops, with Both Solo and 
Echo Divisions, Is to Be 
Installed. 


Second Church of Christ, Scientist, 
New York City, has placed the con- 
tract for a four-manual and echo or- 
gan with Henry Pilcher’s Sons of 
Louisville, Ky., through the Pilcher 
New York office in Steinway Hall. The 
instrument will be a straight organ 
with great, swell, choir and solo divi- 
sions in the main organ chamber and 
the echo above the ceiling, speaking 
through a tone tunnel into the dome. 

Miss Julia Broughton, organist of 
the church, rendered valuable assist- 
ance with the specification, which was 
approved by Walter Young of Boston, 
who is associated with the Mother 
Church there. 

Following is the specification: 
GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Third Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Doppel Fiste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

10. Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

11. Quint, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

12. Super Octave, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

13. Tromba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

14. Harp (from Choir). 

15. Chimes (from Echo). 
Tremolo. 

All stops except the diapasons are ex- 
pressive. 


PrP 


SWELL ORGAN. 
16. Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
17. Diapason Phonon, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


18. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
19. Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

20. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

21. Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 


22. Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
23. Viol Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
24. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


25. Hohl Fléte. 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
26. Violina, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
27. Gemshorn, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 


28. Dolee Cornet, 3 rks.. 183 pipes. 
29. Flautina, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
30. Contra Fagotto, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
31. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
32. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
33. French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
34. Vox Humana, (separate box), 8 ft., 
73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
35. Contra Viol, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
36. English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
37. Viola, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
38. Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
39. Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
40. Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
41. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


42. Rohr Fiéte, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
43. Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
44. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


45. Cor Anglais, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
46. Celestial Harp (Deagan), 61 bars. 
Tremolo. 
SOLO ORGAN (Expressive). 
47. Stentorphone, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
48. Gross Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
49. Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
50. Gross Gamba Celeste, 3 rks. (second 
rank from No, 49), 122 pipes. 
51. Sub Tuba, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 
52. Tuba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
53. Tuba Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes. 


ECHO ORGAN. 
(Played from Solo Manual—Affected by 
Solo Couplers.) 
54. Cor de Nuit, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
55. Dulciana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
56. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
57. Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
58. Viol Aetheria, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
59. Vox Seraphique, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
60. Willow Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
61. Vox Humana (separate box), $8 ft., 
61 pipes. 
62. Cathedral Chimes (Deagan “A’’), 25 
tones. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
63. Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
64. Contra Bourdon, 32 ft., 32 pipes. 
65. Open Diapason Major, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
66. Open Diapason Minor, 16 ft., 32 notes. 


[Continued on page 2] 
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MAY 1, 1928 


LARGE AEOLIAN ORGAN 
FOR HISTORIC PARISH 


CONTRACT AT ORANGE, N. J. 


Specification of Instrument To Be In-' 


stalled in New Edifice of First 
Presbyterian Church, Founded 
210 Years Ago. 


The historic First Presbyterian 
Church of Orange, N. J., founded 210 
years ago, and which is erecting an 
edifice to take the place of its third 
meeting-house, destroyed by fire a 
year ago after having served as the 
house of worship since 1813, has 
signed a contract for a large four- 
manual organ to be built by the Aeo- 
lian Company for its new church. It 
is to be an instrument commensurate 
with the size and importance of the 
building. . There will be both solo and 
echo divisions. The specification was 
drawn up by John A. Bell, the Pitts- 
burgh organ architect, in consultation 
with the staff of the Votey organ divi- 
sion of the Aeolian Company. All 
of the great except two stops will be 
enclosed in a separate expression box. 
The pedal will not be enclosed. All 
the flue stops will be on seven-inch 
wind, with the reeds on ten-inch pres- 
sure. 

Following is the specification of the 
organ as prepared: 

GREAT. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Principal Diapason, 8 ft. (88 scale, 
leathered heavy metal), 73 pipes. 

*Second Diapason, 8 ft., (42 seale), 73 
pipes. 

*Gross Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Harmonic Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Erzihler Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft.. 134 pipes. 
*Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Rohr Flite, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Mixture, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 

*Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (Deagan; from Echo), 8 ft. 
+Harp, 61 bars. 

Tremulant, for high and low pressure. 
(One stop. High on only when Tuba is 
drawn.) 


*In separate expression box. 
tEnclosed with Great organ. 
to couplers. 


Subject 


SWELL. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
String Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 134 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Chimney Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Dolce Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
Posaune, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana (separate box and chest). 
ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tremulant. 


CHOIR. 


Contra Gamba, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 


English Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Unda Maris (t. c.), 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Wald Floéte, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


‘Tremulant. 
SOLO. 


Stentorphone, § ft. (38 scale, heavy 
metal, leathered), 73 pipes. 

Orchestral Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

yamba Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 146 pipes. 

Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba Mirabilis (15-inch wind), 8 ft., 73 
pipes. 

Harp (from Great), 61 notes. 

PEDAL. 


Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

Sub Bourdon, 32 ft., 56 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Bourdon (augmented from wood Sub 
Bourdon), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Lieblich Gedeckt (from Swell), 16 ft., 
32 notes. 

Violone, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Contra Gamba (from Choir), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 

Dolce Flute (from Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Gedeckt (ext. Pedal Bourdon), § ft., 32 
notes. 

Cello (ext. 
notes. 

Gamba (from Choir), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Major Flute (ext. Pedal Open), 8 ft., 32 
notes. 

Trombone (15-inch wind), 
pipes. 

Posaune (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Tromba (ext. Trombone), 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Pedal Violone), 8 ft., 32 


16 ft. 56 


Clarion (ext. Trombone), 4 ft., 32 notes. 
Chimes (Deagan; from Echo), 25 notes. 
ECHO (Playable from Solo). 

Vox Angelica, 2 rks., 8 ft., 184 pipes. 

Spitz Flite Celeste, 2 rks., 134 pipes. 

Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes (Deagan), 25 bells. 

The First Presbyterian Church in 
Orange was founded about 1718 as 
the Mountain Society, by the men and 
women who went from Milford, Conn., 
to Newark in 1666 and who twelve 
years later purchased the lands which 
now include the Oranges. For nearly 
forty years the people of the moun- 
tains made their way to worship in 
Newark. The church is one of the old- 
est in New Jersey and the second old- 
est in Essex County, and for 108 years 
it was the only religious society in 
Orange. The town government of 
Orange was established in this church 
in 1806. The first meeting-house of 
wood was replaced by a stone building 
in 1754. The third meeting-house was 
built in 1813 and stood until April 5, 
1927, when it was destroyed by fire. 
The site occupied by the earlier build- 
ings was given to the city, which made 
it possible to lay out the main street 
at a great width. The site of the third 


building, which was only a few rods. 


from the earlier location, was bought 
for $515. Some time prior to 1723. 
Nathaniel Wheeler gave land for a 
burial-ground, which the church subse- 
quently enlarged by purchase. This 
property was decided upon as the loca- 
tion for the new church, at Main street 
and Scotland road. In this cemetery 
British forces encamped in 1777. Com- 
paratively few of the graves have been 
disturbed by the building operations 
and where disturbance was necessary 
the bodies have been re-interred be- 
neath the church. 

As the tip of the church spire will 
be 185 feet above the level of Main 
street, the new church will be one of 
the most commanding edifices in the 
East. 

In keeping with the antiquity of the 
church and the site on which it is 
being built, the architect, Edward P. 
Mellon of New York, decided upon a 
building of the early American type, a 
style which originated in England dur- 
ing the Reformation and which was 
brought to perfection by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. 


PROGRAMS FOR MUSIC WEEK 


Events at Wanamaker Auditorium, 
New York, for N. 

Programs for music week at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York 
aie under the auspices of the N. A. 

May 7 to 12, are as follows: 

gt recital by George Wil- 
liam Volkel and Ernest F. White. Mr. 
Volkel will play: “Grand Choeur Dia- 
logue,” Gigout; “Soeur Monique,” 
Couperin; Fugue in C, Buxtehude; 
“Variations de Concert,’”’ Bonnet; Aria 
(Tenth Organ Concerto), Handel; 
“Carillon-Sortie,”’ Mulet. Mr. White will 
play: Allegro Moderato (Concerto 4), 
Handel; “The Legend of the Mountain,” 
Karg-Elert; Allegro from First Trio- 
Sonata, Bach; ‘‘Divertissement,’’ Vierne. 

Tuesday—Devoted to organ music in the 
theater. 

Wednesday—Recital by Miss _ Lilian 
Carpenter. The program: Chorale in A 
minor, Franck; Allegretto, Guilmant; 
Finale from First Sonata, Guilmant. 

Thursday—Devoted to organ music in 
the theater. 

Friday—Recital by Arabella Coale: Sec- 
ond Movement of Concerto No. 4, Handel; 
Sarabande from Violoncello Suite (ar- 
ranged by E. S. Barnes), Bach; Shep- 
herds’ Song, Merkel; Chorale Improvisa- 
tion (Festival Prelude) on “Gelobt Sei 
Gott am Hiéchsten Thron,” Karg-Elert. 
Recital by Miss Anna Carbone, 

Saturday—Piano and organ recital by 
Mr. and Mrs. William Neidlinger. 


BIG PILCHER FOR NEW YORK 


{Continued from page 1] 


67. Sub Bass, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
68. Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
69. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 
70. Violone, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
71. Contra Viol, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
72. Dulciana, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
73. Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
74. Bass Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
75. ’Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
76. Tuba, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
77. Sub Tuba, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
78. Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

There are thirty-six couplers, forty- 
five combinations and thirteen pedal 
movements. 


32 notes, 


E. C. BAIRSTOW SPEAKS 
TO N. A. O. AT DINNER 


NOTED ENGLISHMAN GUEST 


Organist of York Minster Rushes 
from Steamer which Arrives Late 
to New York Gathering— 
Gives Points on Singing. 


A large number of members of the 
headquarters chapter of the National 
Association of Organists met at the 
Town Hall Club.in New York City 
for a dinner in honor of Dr. E. C. 
Bairstow, organist of York Minster, 
England, Tuesday evening, April 17. 
Although storms and fog had delayed 
the arrival of the steamer upon which 
Dr. Bairstow was making his trip to 
America, he was welcomed at the pier 
about 8 p. m. and safely and quickly 
escorted to the Town Hall Club by 
Dr. T. Tertius Noble. Hearty and 
prolonged applause greeted Dr. Bair- 
stow upon his arrival. 


Previous to his appearance and at 
the close of the dinner President Regi- 
nald L. McAll had called the assem- 
bly to order and offered a few words 
in explanation of the late arrival of 
the guest of honor. President McAll 
called upon several members for short 
greetings and Frederick Schlieder, 
former N. A. O. president, was the 
first to speak. Mr. Schlieder recalled 
some of the early history of the or- 
ganization and predicted a future of 
splendid achievements. He was fol- 
lowed by R. Huntington Woodman, 
who brought greetings from Brooklyn 
and spoke of the coming convention at 
Portland. Miss Jane Whittemore, 
state president of New Jersey; Samuel 
A. Baldwin, of the City College of 
New York, and Henry Hall Duncklee, 
of the Union- Essex chapter of New 
Jersey, spoke briefly and were fol- 
lowed by George A. Simons, D. D., a 
member of the Hymn Society, who 
asked the organists to remember that 
the minister must have an opportunity 
to preach a reasonably long sermon 
and that he cannot do so if the 
music monopolizes a large part of the 
time. 

Soon after Dr. Simons had finished 
the guest of honor arrived and was 
given a welcome and introduction by 
Dr. Noble. -Dr. Bairstow’s talk will 
be long remembered by all who were 
fortunate enough to hear it. His 
charming person&lity and unaffected 
manner won everyone present. 

After Dr. Noble’s introduction Dr. 
Bairstow remarked that he was doubly 
indebted to the previous. speaker, for 
if it had not been for Dr. Noble he 
would not have come to York Minster, 
neither would he now be enjoying this 
fellowship with organists in New 
York. He then made an _ informal 
address on the subject of choral sing- 
ing, from which the following remarks 
are taken: 

“What does your choir stand up to 
do? In the first place all singing 
should be speech beautified, and the 
choir should be able to convey the 
emotion of the words. Its singers 
should concentrate their efforts on 
what they have to say. 

“Technique is to tone what money 
is to life. Neither assures success or 
happiness, though success in tone can- 
not be attained without technique. 
Tone is the expression of feeling. 
Technique involves control of the feel- 
ings and furnishes the means by which 
mood and atmosphere are expressed. 
This accounts for the difficulty you feel 
when you are out of the mood. Real 
freedom allows complete self-expres- 
sion. Such freedom implies that the 
breathing apparatus, mouth and throat, 
is functioning naturally. 

“Your breathing indicates the emo- 
tion you feel. As your breath comes 
in so it goes out—free or tense. It is 
like the back action of the tennis 
racket or the up-stroke of a golf club. 
Tone is like the rebound—if there is 
perfect relaxation. The diaphragm, if 
not interfered with, will rebound if 
there is relaxation. Breathing should 
be done through both the nose and 
mouth—not efther alone. In_ that 
event the throat and mouth are ready 
to produce tone with freedom. If 
everything is open, the maximum tone 
is produced with the minimum effort. 
Fear is one cause of tightness. Such 


tightness produces inability to blend 
head, middle and chest registers, 
through self-consciousness. Avoid cen- 
tering the mind on the apparatus. 

“Regarding diction there are tradi- 
tions in England which are hard to 
overcome. Our mother tongue should 
not be spoken with the Italian pro- 
nunciation of vowels. Sing as you 
would speak formally public. 
Rhythm gives vitality to music. Con- 
sonants give accent rhythm. 
Strong accents are produced by mus- 
cularized consonants, making explo- 
sions like rhythmic drum taps. Con- 
sonants are the most important parts 
of the words, producing language in- 
stead of a vocalize. Inspiration makes 
you phrase everything in focus. Sing 
the words well and with the mood they 
require, and the phrasing will take 
care of itself. Important words will 
stand out, unimportant ones will not 
receive false emphasis. Schubert gave 
no indications as to how he wished his 
songs interpreted, though the accom- 
paniments were marked with care. 
Never do anything for effect’s sake, 
but let the sense of the words move 
you. 

“Mood governs freedom of interpre- 
tation. I say to my daughter: ‘Will 
you do this errand for me?’ ‘Yes,’ 
comes the answer with a doleful look. 
‘Will you,’ I say later, ‘go riding with 
me? ‘Yes, father,’ comes the answer, 
as she dances up and down with joy. 

“The expression of personality is the 
great object. The reading of notes 
can be taught like the rule of three, 
but (expression involves a revelation of 
one’s soul. To know that singing has 
moved someone to be speechiess with 
emotion is greater than to make him 
merely conscious of a beautiful voice. 

“Everything depends on the princi- 
ple of love. First, there must be a love 
of singing, not just that of the un- 
tutored, to whom volume means more 
than expression. Then comes a love 
of music in all its forms. Next there 
is the love of the words and the 
thoughts they portray. Lastly, if we 
have a love for our neighbor there will 
come a sense of the message and the 
wish to give it with sincerity and con- 
viction. There will be no seeking for 
effect nor a desire to get it over with 
as soon as possible. Remember that 
freedom of utterance is possible when 
love has full sway, and that fear is 
our worst enemy. When we are pos- 
sessed by our message we reveal it 


‘through free expression of our per- 


sonalities.” 


Directed by Rudolph K. Mueller. 

Schnecker’s cantata “The Story of 
Calvary” was sung at Holy Trinity 
English Lutheran Church in Brooklyn 
on the evening of Palm Sunday, under 
the direction of Rudolf K. Mueller, the 
organist. Mr. Mueller had a chorus 
of forty voices. A congregation of 600 
people heard the cantata. 


THE DIAPASON. 

Entered as second-class matter March 
1, 1911, at the postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
under act of March 3, 1879. 

Issued monthly. Office of publication, 
1507 Kimball building, Wabash avenue 
and Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 


WANTS 


in the 


Organ World 


The classified section of 
The Diapason, containing 
offers of organs for sale, 
openings for men, adver- 
tisements of those seeking 
situations, etc., etc., may be 
found 


ON PAGE 55 OF THIS 
ISSUE 
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BACH’S “ART OF FUGUE” 
PLAYED BY DR. WOLLE 


FOR FIRST TIME IN AMERICA 


Bethlehem, Pa., Church Filled, Many 
Coming from Afar, for Note- 
worthy Event — Achieve- 
ment of Bach Scholar. 


BY ISABEL PEARSON FULLER. 

Johann Sebastian Bach’s “The Art 
of Fugue,” an unsurpassed, unique 
product of harmonic ingenuity, was 
played on the organ in Packer Me- 
morial Church, Bethlehem, Pa., for its 
first complete American performance 
on Sunday afternoon, April 15, by Dr. 
John Frederick Wolle, director of the 
famous Bach Choir. Bethlehem is 
proud to count as its very own Dr. 
Wolle, who is one of the greatest liv- 
ing students of the great Bach, and 
who for over a quarter of a century 
has trained the choir which is famed 
throughout the world as interpreters 
of the great Bach compositions. 

Dr. Wolle considers this “Art of 
Fugue” the most intellectual piece of 
musical writing the world has ever 
known, and it has been his lifelong 
ambition to perform it in its entirety. 
There is no record that this has ever 
been done before. The biographers of 
Bach, such as Spitta, who has written 
the most voluminous work, have de- 
clared that it could not be played. Dr. 
Wolle celebrated his sixty-fifth birth- 
day anniversary the preceding week 
and had been preparing this monu- 
gaa program for fully half of his 
ife. 

“The Art of Fugue” was the last 
work which Bach wrote down with his 
own hand. It contains every kind of 
counterpoint and canon on one: and 
the same theme, the work embodying 
sixteen fugues and four canons, based 
upon and developed from one chief 
theme, a short theme of twelve notes 
in D minor which undergoes many 
modifications and is combined with 
itself in inversion, in diminution, in 
augmentation, and with other themes, 
the orginal twelve-note theme being 
ever present. One marvels at a human 
mind which could conceive, combine 
and work out such difficulties and, 
notwithstanding the tremendousness of 
the task, bring these intricate, finely 
put-together voices to our ears as 
beautiful, melodious and smooth- 
sounding, soul- -satisfying music. 

Programs carefully edited containing 
the chief theme and its attending sub- 
jects, as they unfold during the prog- 
ress of the fugues, were helpful to the 
large audience which filled the church. 
Program notes written by Dr. Wolle 
included a slight “slam” on modernis- 
tic ideas: 

“The work abounds in syncopation, 
showing contemporary geniuses, who 
worship only the syncope and boast of 
originality in its application, that they 
are a century or two behind the times, 
with this difference, that Bach intro- 
duces it with some logical sense, in- 
stead of unmercifully slamming its 
doors in brutal glee upon the weary 
ears of unwilling hearers. 

“Let those to whom this program 
appears as forbidding as a discourse 
on radium, or an outline of archaeology, 
simply let the music pass in review 
without attempting to discover the 
secrets or solve the problems of this 
ofttimes beautiful, always interesting 
work of the Cantor of Leipzig.” 

Dr. Wolle‘has studied this work with 
such meticulous care for so many 
years that he has discovered many 
errors in various editions. After Bach’s 
death, the plates of “The Art of 
Fugue” were ready for printing, but 
had not been arranged in order by the 
composer. His wife and family put 
them together hurriedly aes they are 
not logically arranged. To be exact, 


taking one convenient edition, the 


Peters (Czerny) places the four canons 
together following the four-voiced 
fourteenth fugue. The first seven 
fugues Dr. Wolle plays in order. Fol- 
lowing the seventh fugue, which is in 
contrary motion and augmentation, he 
plays canon 1, which is also by in- 
version and in augmentation, the sub- 
ject being the melodically modified 
theme in syncopation. The double 
fugue 8 was followed by fugue 11, 
which has as its first subject the in- 


version of the second subject of No. 8 
(Peters) and whose second subject is 
the inversion of the first subject of 
No. 8. Canon 2 follows this. Then 
Dr. Wolle plays fugue 9 and canon 4, 
the fugue in double counterpoint in 
the twelfth, the canon also in the 
twelfth. Fugue 10 and canon 3 are 
next on his program, the fugue being 
in double counterpoint in the tenth and 
the canon also in the tenth. This, of 
course, seems to hang together slightly 
better than the “family arrangement” 
which has survived all these years. 
Then follow two pairs of mirror fugues, 
s -called because of one’s being an 
exact mirror reproduction of the other 
musically upside down, so to speak. 
In the first pair, fugue 12a and 12b 
(Peters), the “image” has as the sub- 
ject the chief theme in triple time syn- 
copated. The inverted reflection has 
the intervals of the “image” inverted 
and parts interchanged. The second 
pair of mirror fugues are three-voiced. 
The “image” has for its subject the 
chief theme much modified melodically 
and in syncopation. In the reflection all 
the intervals are inverted and the parts 
interchanged. 

“The Art of Fugue” here includes a 
fugue 14 in four voices, which is called 
a variant of No. 10. Dr. Wolle insists 
this is a “family” error and declares 
it to be the same thing which Bach 
had rewritten at another period and 
did not intend to include in this work. 
The two fugues which follow in “The 
Art of Fugue,” written for two clay- 
iers, are really the mirror fugues 12a 
and .12b and mirror fugues 13a and 13b. 
Again one marvels at the astonishing 
feat of one mind in conceiving such 
perfectly worked-out models of har- 
mony and counterpoint which, when 
put together, forward, backward and 
upside down, still flow along in a won- 
derful stream of music. The work is 
brought to a close by a triple fugue, 
a fugue for three subjects which is 
unfinished. The third subject, new in 
this fugue, contains the four notes, 
B-A-C-H—H being the German letter 
for our B natural. As the three sub- 
jects are finally given out simultaneous- 
ly the work comes to an abrupt end. 
Bach had contemplated a quadruple 
fugue, but died before it could be 
worked out. 

The first edition of this “Art of 
Fugue,” which appeared in 1752, two 
years after his death, contained as a 
supplement the four-voiced chorale, 
“Before Thy Throne with This I 
Come,” which is still to be found in 
some of the early manuscripts. Bach 
dictated it to his son-in-law, Altnikol, 
on his death-bed, and it was afterwards 
added to the “Art of Fugue” as com- 
pensation for the uncompleted last 
fugue. This chorale has nothing to do 
with the “Art of Fugue,” however, ex- 
cept in point of time of writing. 

The full Bach choir in festival attire 
were in their regular places and con- 
cluded the program by a very digni- 
fied rendition of this exquisite bit of 
beautiful writing, the Nunc Dimittis 
of the Master of Eisenach. Dr. Wolle 
has added to his musical fame by 
carrying out his ambition of years and 
giving to the hundreds of music-lovers 
who packed the church two solid hours 
of the greatest music the world has 
ever known. 

In the audience were invited guests 
from New York, Philadelphia, Roches- 
ter and other cities. The performance 
was given under the patronage of Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert N. Cleaver and Le- 
high University. 


CHRISTIAN CLASS ON COAST 


Will Do Work at University in Los 
Angeles During July. 

During the month of July the college 
of music of the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles has arranged 
with Palmer Christian to conduct a 
series of class sessions as well as to 
do a limited amount of private teach- 
ing. Mr. Christian’s class sessions will 
be devoted in large measure to the 
practical needs of the organist. They 
will cover representative examples of 
various types of organ literature and 
technical and interpretative analyses 
will have thorough consideration. 
Emphasis will be placed on service 
playing, with particular attention to 
the possibilities of improvisation in the 
church service. Not only contemporary 
organ literature, but the classics, will 
be discussed. 


Dr. J. Frederick Wolle 


TO MEET IN MEMPHIS IN MAY 


Guild Members of Three States Will 
Hold Three-Day Session. 

Announcement is made by Dean 
Adolph Steuterman of the West Ten- 
nessee chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists of the second annual 
tri-state convention of organists to be 
held under the auspices of the West 
Tennessee chapter in Memphis, Friday 
evening, Saturday and Sunday, May 
11, 12 and 13, with headquarters at the 
Peabody Hotel. 

The object of the convention is to 
give organists of three Southern 
states an opportunity to become better 
acquainted, to hear more good organ 
music and to discuss such matters as 
may be of interest. The convention 
program will include a_ recital by 
Daniel R. Philippi of St. Louis on Fri- 
day evening at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral; papers by prominent 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee 
musicians and a luncheon at the Pea- 
body Hotel, an organ recital by Helen 
W. Ross of Chicago and Laurel, Miss., 

St. John’s Church, an automobile 
ride to points of interest in the city on 
Saturday, and an organ recital by 
Pietro A. Yon of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, Sunday evening in St. 
Peter’s Church. Mr. Yon will play 
through the instrumentality of the 
Very Rev. Joseph L. Pastorelli, O. P., 
of St. Peter’s Church. 


Orchestra Plays Diggle’s Suite. 

Roland Diggle of Los Angeles was 
accorded an unusual honor April 8 
when the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under George Schneevoigt, 
conductor, played his “Fairy Suite.” 
Dr. Diggle was the object of an en- 
thusiastic reception. The _ reviewers 
spoke of the suite as a delightful enter- 
tainment, written with charming ease 
and containing beautiful melodies. Dr. 
Diggle is well known as a composer 
for the organ, but this work for the 
orchestra is winning new fame for 
him. The suite is in three movements. 
The first movement, which tells of the 
coming of the fairies, is a graceful 
waltz. The second movement, for 
strings only, tells of the dance of the 
fairy queen. In the last movement, 
dawn is breaking and the fairies have 
to return. 


Brigham as Soloist at Rockford. 

Ralph H. Brigham was featured by 
the Mendelssohn Club of Rockford, 
Ill, April 5 as solo organist at the 
club’s annual Holy Week concert in 
the large Second Congregational 
Church. The Rockford critics said that 
Mr. Brigham proved himself an artist 
of fine musicianship and understanding 
of the possibilities of his instrument. 
Mr. Brigham’s groups included “The 
Earth Is My Possession,” from Gou- 
nod’s “Redemption,” “Gethsemane” and 
“Golgotha,” by Malling, Guilmant’s 
“Lamentation” and “Marche Funebre 
et Chant Seraphique,” and “Resurrec- 
tion Morn,” by Johnston. 


BIG CHURCH IN SOUTH 
HAS HOOK & HASTINGS 


FOUR-MANUAL IN CHARLOTTE 


First Methodist Edifice in North Caro- 
lina City, Six Stories High, 
Equipped with Instrument of 
Forty-nine Stops. 


The First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has just completed an edifice 364 feet 
long. The building is in three divi- 
sions, one of which is six stories in 
height. The main auditorium will ac- 
commodate 2,500. The new Hook & 
Hastings four-manual organ is placed 
in a wide recess back of a grille at the 
rear of the choir loft, with the echo 
division in a chamber at the farthest 
end of the auditorium. Over 1,000 
people could not gain access to the 
crowded auditorium for the opening 
service. 

The organ, which revealed remark- 
able facilities for expression, contains 
the following stops: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
1. Bourdon (Extension No. 44), 16 ft., 
17 pipes, 61 notes. 

2. Open Diapason (major), $ ft. 61 

pipes. 

3. Open Diapason (minor), 8 ft., 61 

pipes. 

4. Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
5. Gemshorn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
6. Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
8 


Wald Flite, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 
Twelfth, 23% ft., 61 pipes. 
. Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
10. Tuba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
11. Harp (from Choir), 61 notes. 
12. Celesta (from Choir), 49 notes. 
13. Cathedral Chimes (Deagan Class A), 
(from Echo), 25 notes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
14. Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
15. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
16. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
17. Voix Celeste (bringing on Salicional). 
8 ft., 61 pipes. 
18. Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
19. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
20. Stopped Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
21. Orchestral Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
22. Solo Dolce Cornet, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
23. Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
24. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
25. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
26. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
27. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
28. Unda Maris (bringing on Dulciana), 
8 ft., 61 pipes. 
29. Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
30. Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
31. Orchestral Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
32. French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
33. Harp, 8 ft., 61 bars. 
34. Celesta, 4 ft., 49 notes. 


ECHO ORGAN. 
35. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
36. Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
37. Viole Aetheria, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
38. Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
39. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
40. Cathedral Chimes (Deagan Class A), 
25 tubes. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
41. Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
42. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
43. Violone, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
44. Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
45. Lieblich Gedeckt (from No. 14), 16 


ft., 32 notes. 

46. Gross Flite (extension No. 42), 8 ft., 
32 notes. 

47. Flauto Dolce (extension No. 44), 8 ft., 
32 notes. 

48. Violoncello (extension No. 43), 8% ft., 
32 notes. 


49. Trombone (extension No. 10), 16 ft., 
12 pipes, 32 notes. 


For Memorial in Minnesota. 

A campaign to raise $12,500 for the 
installation of a memorial organ in the 
new Fort Snelling chapel, as a tribute 
to Minnesota soldiers who died on for- 
eign soil in the service of their country. 
has been launched by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and the auxiliary of the 
department of Minnesota. Governor 
Theodore Christianson is honorary 
chairman of the campaign and W. P. 
Christian, a veteran of the Thirteenth 
Minnesota Infantry of the Spanish- 
American war, is general chairman. 
Joseph R. Byers, also a veteran of the 
Spanish-American war, is treasurer. 
The active campaign is headed by 
Edward Nelson of Albert Lea, Minn., 
department commander, and Mrs. O. 
A. Clark of Minneapolis, state presi- 
dent of the department auxiliary. 
Campaign organizations throughout 
the state are headed by the past com- 
manders and auxiliary presidents. 
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ROCHESTER MASONS ; 
BUY A LARGE SKINNER 


‘FOUR - MANUAL, 3,725 PIPES 


Auditorium of Temple Will Be 
Equipped with a Resourceful In- 
strument—Ensemble of Stops 
Is Presented. 


An important April contract closed 
by the Skinner Organ Company is 
that for an organ for the auditorium of 
the Masonic Temple at Rochester, 
N. Y. It is to be a four-manual with 
a total of 3,725 pipes. The flue work 
of the great will be on six-inch wind 
and the reeds on ten-inch pressure. In 
the swell the flue pipes will be on 
seven and a half-inch wind and the 
chorus reeds on ten-inch, while in the 
solo all except the tuba and clarion 
will be on ten inches and the stops 
named on fifteen-inch wind. 

Following is the ensemble of stops 
of this instrument: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Double Diapason, 16 ft., 61 pipes. 

Diapason No. 1, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Diapason No. 2, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Flute Harmonique, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Gemshorn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Twelfth, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Harmonics, 3 rks. (17, 19, 22), 183 pipes. 

*Tromba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Octave Tromba, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Chimes. 


*Enclosed in Choir box. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Contra Salicional, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Rohrflite, ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Principal, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Fiautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture, 5 rks. (15, 19, 22, 26, 29), 305 
pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Waldhorn, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Cor de Nuit, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Nazard, ft., 61 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tierce, 1-3/5 ft., 61 pipes. 
English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

SOLO ORGAN. 
Flauto Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Orchestrai Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Diapason (Great), 16 ft., 32 notes. 


Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Salicional (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Gedeckt (Choir), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Octave, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Flute, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Still Gedeckt (Choir), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
’Cello (Solo), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Octave Quint, 5% ft., 32 notes. 
Super Octave, 4 ft., 12 pipes. 
Waldhorn (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Ophicleide, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Tromba, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 32 notes. 


Henry T. Wade Directs Oratorio. 

Approximately 1,500 persons from 
Frederick, Md., and vicinity attended 
the presentation of the Lenten ora- 
torio, “Stabat Mater,” by Rossini, Sun- 
day afternoon, March 25, in the Tivoli 
Theater, under the auspices of Hood 
College and the direction of Henry T. 
Wade, head of the music department 
of the college. The oratorio was sung 
by a chorus of 100 voices, assisted by 
a_ specially-assembled orchestra and 
piano and organ accompaniments, and 
was featured by the solo parts by Mrs. 
Eleanor Chase Horn, soprano; Mlle. 
Marcelle Privat, mezzo-soprano; Kd- 
ward A. Jendrek, tenor; William Gil- 
bert Horn, baritone. George Emmans 
presided at the organ. 


American Guild of Organists 
United States and Canada 


General Office: 217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The Seventh General Convention 
of the Guild Will Be Held at 


Detroit, Michigan 


June 12th, 13th and 14th, 
1928 


Convention Headquarters Will Be 
at the Statler Hotel, 
Which Will Also Be the Official 


Hotel of the Convention 


Recitals will be given by organists of national reputation 
from all parts of the country, in the new large auditorium of 
the Detroit Institute of Arts (Art Museum), at the Masonic 
Temple in the Consistory, at the Jefferson Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, on the large Wurlitzer organ in the Michigan 
Theater, and at Ann Arbor in the Hill Auditorium, on the 
new $75,000 Skinner organ. 

Addresses will be made by prominent speakers on subjects 
of general interest. 

Information may be had by writing to Mr. Francis A. 
Mackay, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Mich., or to the General 
office, 217 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


is pleased to. signalize 
accomplishment: 


Evelyn Auclaire, Rialto, Maynard, Mass, 
Bessie Beasley, Bijou, Boston, Mass. 
Lorette Charest, State, Nashua, N. H. 
Urquhart Chinn, State, Nashua, N. H. 


Manual de Haan, Boston, Boston, Mass. 
A. E. Ellis, Franklin Park, Dorchester, 
Velma Goodwin, Strand, Quincy, Mass. 


Mary Healy, Majestic, Worcester, Mass, 


A. T. King, Quincy, Quincy, Mass. 


at any time. 


Louls J. Allard, Colonial, Nashua, N. H. 
Alfredo Anzalone, National, Boston, Nass. 


Anna T. Coffyn, Egleston, Boston, Mass. 
Charles W. Cottrell, Strand, Lowell, Mass. Cc. L. Martin, Strand, Belmont, Mass. 


Mrs. C. L. Grims, Hippodrome, Joplin, Mo. 
Muriel Harris, No. Shore, Gloucester, Mass. 


Ernest H. Johnson, Capitol, Worcester, Mass. 


Gladstone Kingkade, Strand, Quincy, Mass. 
Christopher Lawler, Warwick, Marblehead, Maas. 
Jack Lewis, Scenic, Rochester, N. H. 

Nancy Locklin, Bradley, Putnam, Conn. 

E. J. Lord, State, Milford, Mass. 


Alice L, MacLaughlan, Merrimack Sqa., Lowell, Mass. 


Helen Magann, Humboldt, Boston, Mass. 


Amy Merkel, Porter, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mass, J. E. Naylor, Bijou, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Bessie Niland, Central, Somerville, Mass. 
Nina Phillips, Van Croix, Titusville, Fla. 
Roland Pomerat, Strand, Holyoke, Mass. 
Katherine Proctor, Norwood, Norwood, Mass. 
Arthur Richards, Bijou, Springfield, Mass. 
Elizabeth Robbins, Elizabeth, Falmouth, Mags. 


Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEL 
ATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 
OF BOSTON 


the conclusion of its first season by offering the following record of student 


Margaret Rowen, Castle, Providence, R. I. 

H. E. Rushton, Bates, Attleboro, Mass. 

Fred Shaw, Lawler, Greenfield, Mass. 

J. S. Sherwin, Uptown, Providence, R. I. 

Carl L. Smith, Casino, Taunton, Mass. 

John Spinelli, Crescent Gardens, Revere, Mass, 
Millard F, Spooner, Colonial, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Ada Stover, Salem, Salem, Mass, 

Dorothy Strait, Star, Manchester, N. H. 

Hazel Thomas, Park, Middleboro, Mass. 

Anna Tracey, Winthrop, Winthrop, Mass. 
Charles H. Tripp, New Bedford, New Bedford, Mass. 
Harry A. Van Steenburg, Olympia, Lynn, Mass. 
Leo Weber, Leroy, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Hazel Wilcox, Regent, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Madeline Wise, Capitol, New Bedford, Mass, 


Now booking applications for 6-week Summer Master Course from June 25 to August 4, or for regular course 


For further information address the Secretary, 33-43 State Theatre 


RESULTS COUNT! 
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SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Church 


QUALITY 


paoree of organs bearing the Skinner name pay 

more dollars per stop than they would pay for the 
commercial variety; not for the name but for the 
quality that made the name. 


The name is a guarantee of something more than 
permanence and good behavior. It carries an assurance 
of sound design, of beautiful tone, of perfect blend, and 
an authoritative ensemble, all depending on the exclusive 
structural design of the pipes and the scientific scaling, 
voicing and specifications. 


It has taken twenty-five years of unremitting persistence 
and adherence to an ideal to create the Skinner Organs 
of today, and at the same time to build up the 
organization which turns them out, not as under a 
forced march or especial stress, but easily and as a 
matter of habit. 


The Skinner quality, mechanically and tonally, depends 
upon the organization and the ideals and experience 
behind it. 


Organists and lovers of the organ are looking forward 
to the extraordinary Skinner instruments now nearing 
completion in three great American universities: the 
University of Michigan, Princeton University and the 
University of Chicago. 


Organ Architects and Builders 


Residence Auditorium University 


STUDIO: 677 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
FACTORIES: Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
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AUSTIN FOUR-MANUAL 
FOR CHICAGO CHURCH 


NEARLY ALL IS ENCLOSED 


Instrument with Both Solo and Echo 
Divisions Ordered for the Catho- 
lic Church of St. Mary of 
Perpetual Help. 


A four-manual Austin organ is to 
be installed in the Church of St. Mary 
of Perpetual Help, Chicago. There 
will be both solo and echo divisions, 
playable from the same manual. All 
of the great except the two_ principal 
diapasons will be enclosed. The speci- 
fications of the organ, which follow, 
reveal it as one of the largest instru- 
ments purchased in recent years by a 

Catholic church in the archdiocese of 
“hicago: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Major Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gross Floéte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Claribel Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gemshorn Celeste, § ft., 61 pipes. 

“Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Flute Harmonic, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

*French Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


*Enclosed 

SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d’Orchestre, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Echo Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, § ft., 61 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Quint, 2° ft., 61 pipes. 
Flautino, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tierce, 1-3/5 ft., 61 pipes. 
Mixture, 3 rks., 183 notes. 
Contra Posaune, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, & ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Clarion, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Fnglish Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Harmonie Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
French Horn, & ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (from Echo), 25 notes. 

SOLO ORGAN. 
Stentorphone, & ft., 73 pipes. 
Tibia Plena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Overte, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tuba Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Gross Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

ECHO ORGAN. 

(Played from Solo Manual.) 
Chimney Flute, § ft.. 73 pipes. 
Cor de Nuit, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole Aetheria, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Angelica, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Cor Anglais, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes, 25 tubes. 

Tremolo. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
Violone, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Dolce Bourdon (from Swell), 16 ft., 3z 
notes. 

Octave, 8 ft., 82 notes. 

Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Echo Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes 


Cramblet Staff Increased. 

As a consequence of the increase in 
business being handled by the Cram- 
blet Engineering Corporation of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., the company has found 
it necessary to increase the personnel 
of its sales department. It has secured 
Ralph Grant, formerly sales engineer 
with the Allis Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Company, to handle all of the work 
in connection with the sale of the 
Evenheeter equipment for the auto- 
matic heating of pipe organ chambers. 


Mauro-Cottone to Play New Works. 

Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the National 
Association of Organists to give a re- 
cital at the convention in “Portland, 
Maine, next August. Dr. Cottone will 
include in his program some of his com- 
positions never presented before—a 
“Cantilena e Musetta” which he wrote 
for Fernando Germani and a new 
“Introduzione in Forma di Cadenza e 
Fuga in Fa minore.” These works 


have just been completed. 


ECONOMY IN THREE-MANUAL 


Interesting Specification of Aeolian 
for Nashville Church. rey 

For the Belmont Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Nashville, Tenn., 
where an Aeolian organ is to be in- 
stalled, an interesting specification has 
been prepared which is to provide a 
three-manual instrument in which 
economy has been sought, with the 
maximum of resources. The scheme 
is one in which there is considerable 
duplexing, rather than unification, and 
the analysis shows the following sets 
of pipes: 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 

Claribel Flute, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Traverse Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Horn Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohr Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes, 8 ft., 20 tubes. 

From the foregoing has been de- 
rived the following ensemble for the 
instrument: 

GREAT. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft. 

Claribel Flute, 8 ft. 

Gamba, 8 ft. 

Dulciana, 8 ft. 

Octave, 4 ft. 

Traverse Flute, 4 ft. 

Chimes, 8 ft., 20 notes. 

SWELL. 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft. 

Horn Diapason, § ft. 

Stopped Flute, 8 ft. 

Salicional, 8 ft. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft. 

Rohr Flote, 4 ft. 

Piccolo, 2 ft. 

Cornopean, 8 ft. 

Oboe, 8 ft. 

CHOIR. 

Claribel Flute, 8 ft. 

Gamba, 8 ft. 

Dulciana, 8 ft. 

Traverse Flute, 4 ft. 

PEDAL. 

Acoustie Bass, resultant, 32 ft. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft. 

Bourdon, 16 ft. 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft. 

Octave, 8 ft. 

Flute, 8 ft. 

Stille Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

Chimes, 20 notes. 


TO CONDUCT CHOIR SCHOOL 


Miss Vosseller Will Teach Secrets of 
Her Children’s Choirs. 

In an attractive valley surrounded 
by the rolling hills of the Delaware is 
found the charming town of Fleming- 
ton, N. J. There this summer one who 
wishes to receive the inspiration of 
forming and conducting a junior choir 
can study and observe the choirs of 
the community which have been for 
years a source of inspiration to many 
organists. Here all denominations 
come together to learn their songs and 
perfect their choir work. The demands 
to know “how to do this” have com- 
pelled the directors to consent to open 
a school this summer. It will begin 
July 2 and continue for three weeks, 
closing July 23. All particulars con- 
cerning this, as well as information 
about the festival graduation of the 
Flemington Children’s Choir School 
can be obtained from Miss Elizabeth 
Van Fleet Vosseller, Flemington, N. J. 

Directed by Harry A. Sykes. 

Harry A. Sykes, organist and direc- 
tor at Trinity Lutheran Church, Lan- 
caster, Pa., directed the Y. CoA 
chorus of Lancaster in its twentieth 
concert at the Martin Auditorium Jan. 
31. Miss Edna J. Mentzer, another 
Lancaster organist, was the accom- 
panist. An excellent and varied pro- 
gram was presented with the assistance 
of Florence Haenle, violinist, and Ber- 
nard Poland, tenor. 


Hall Organ for Ventura, Cal. 

William Ripley Dorr, Pacific coast 
representative of the Hall Organ Com- 
pany, has obtained the contract for a 
Hall organ for the beautiful new First 
Methodist Church of Ventura. This is 
the third Hall organ to be placed in a 
Methodist church in Ventura county 
since last summer, the other two being 
in Oxnard and Simi.’The same builder 
is soon to install the new organ in 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Long Beach. 


SUNDSTRAND MEMORIAL 
OPENED AT ROCKFORD 


WORK OF BENNETT COMPANY 


Large Three-Manual Presented to 
Bethesda Covenant Church Is 
Played in Inaugural Recital by 
William H. Barnes. 


The Bennett Organ Company has 
completed the installation of a large 
three-manual, the Sundstrand memorial 
organ, in the Bethesda Covenant 
Church at Rockford, Ill. This organ, 
which has evoked much _ favorable 
comment, was opened with a recital 
by William H. Barnes of Chicago on 
the evening of April 11. It is the gift 
to the church of the Sundstrand fam- 
ily, which is identified with the large 
manufacturing interests of the city of 
Rockford. 

The specification of stops is as fol- 
lows: 

GREAT ORGAN (Part under expression). 

Double Diapason, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 

Major Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 notes. 

Tibia Major, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Twelfth, 2%, ft., 73 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tromba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cathedral Chimes (Class A Deagan), 30 
tubes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Spitz Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Viol Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 73 notes. 

Nasard, 2% ft., 61 notes. 

Flauto, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Tierce, 1 3/5 ft., 61 notes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 219 pipes. 

Posaune, 16 ft.. 73 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Double Dulciana, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viola, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 97 pipes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dolce, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Dolcet, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet (special free reed), 8 ft., 73 
pipes. 

Harp Celesta (Deagan), 8 ft., 49 bars. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Resultant Bass, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

Double Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Second Diapason, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Grand Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 

Echo Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Dulciana, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Octave, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Bass Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Posaune, 16 ft., 22 notes. 

Chimes, 8 ft., 20 notes. 

Mr. Barnes’ selections at the dedi- 
catory recital included: Suite in F, 
Corelli; Andante, Sixth Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky; Allegretto, Volkmann; 
“Beside the Sea,’’ Schubert; Nocturne, 
Ferrata; Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
Wagner; “Marche Pontificale,” First 
Symphony, Widor. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Cotsworth left 
Chicago April 3 for an extended trip 
in the East. They expect to remain 
about two months, during which time 
they will visit their son in Philadelphia 
and Mr. Cotsworth will indulge his 

“weakness” for walking. Now that 
he no longer presides regularly at the 
organ bench he obtains his pedal prac- 
tice through long hikes. He also spent 
Easter in New York and took in the 
music at several of the prominent 
churches. 


GIUSEPPE FERRATA IS DEAD. 


Well-Known Composer for Organ 
Passes Away at New Orleans. 


Word has been received from New 
Orleans of the death on March 28 of 
Commendatore Giuseppe Ferrata. The 
late Dr. Ferrata was, since 1910, at- 
tached to Sarah Newcomb College as 
director of music. Previous to accept- 
ing the New Orleans post he was a 
resident of Pittsburgh and director of 
Beaver College of Music. At one time 
he was director of music at Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga. 

Giuseppe Ferrata was born in Grad- 
oli, Italy, in 1865. He was a graduate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, Rome. 
After finishing his course there he 
studied with Sgambati and Liszt. He 
was the recipient of many medals from 
the Royal Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Royal Academy in Rome, etc., 
and was knighted by the King of Por- 
tugal. He received letters of com- 
mendation from the Queen of Italy and 
the King of Belgium. 

Dr. Ferrata wrote several operas. 
two string quartets, two masses and 
many compositions for piano and or- 
gan, as also a long list of songs and 
choral works. Outstanding among his 
compositions for organ are a Noc- 
turne, “Modern Suite” and “A Wed- 
ding Suite.” 


Lester’s “Everyman” Presented. 

William Lester’s “Everyman,” a mu- 
sical setting of the morality play, was 
presented by the united choirs of the 
New First Congregational Church, 
Chicago, under the direction of George 
L. Tenney, on April 20 and 22, with 
Mr. Lester at the organ. The choral 
work was dramatized very effectively 
by the soloists. “Everyman” was sung 
by Leon Jones, “Good Deeds” by 
Mrs. Margaret Lester and “Confes- 
sion” by Mrs. Tenney. Rollin Pease 
took the part of “Death,” Lucy J. 
Hartman was “Knowledge” and Percy 
W. W. Fairman “Goods.” The choral 
interludes were brilliantly performed 
by the entire ensemble. The first per- 
formance of “Everyman” was given 
the week of April 24, 1927. Mr. Les- 
ter’s work was awarded the David 
Bispham memorial medal in 1926. 


Death of Thomas H. Collinson. 

In the death of Thomas H. Collin- 
son, Mus. Bac., F. R. C. O., Edinburgh 
has lost one of the most distinguished 
and best known of her musicians. Mr. 
Collinson was a native of Alnwick, in 
Northumberland, and was a pupil of 
ve late Dr. Armes, organist of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, and of the Rev. J. B. 
Dykes, the renowned hymn writer. He 
moved to Edinburgh in 1878, at the 
age of 20 years, to take up the post of 
organist in the newly-erected St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral there, and 
this position he held up to his death. 
He was also official organist of the 
university and for many years was con- 
ductor of the Edinburgh Amateur Or- 
chestral Society and of the Edinburgh 
Royal Choral Union. He was a com- 
poser of considerable eminence. 


Percy B.Eversden 


M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Recitals :-: Instruction 
1147 Aubert St. Louis, Mo. 


Uselma Clarke Smith 


ORGANIST - PIANIST 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, TEACHING 


1714 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRANK ASPER 


F.A.G.O 
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FERNANDO GERMANI 


| Remarkable 21-Year-Old Organist of The Augusteo, Rome ; 
; Will Return to America Next Season For ; 
A Transcontinental Tour 


During October..November..December..1928 


NEW YORK SAID: PHILADELPHIA SAID: 


New York Sun—“Mr. Germani 
is very young, but his tech- 
nique, his handling of the in- 
strument, made the listener 
completely forget this fact 
... left no doubt that here 
was a youthful artist who had 
reached maturity far beyond 
his years... Performance 
marked by the same artistry 
and virtuosity shown formerly.” 

New York Telegraph—‘Although 
of quite tender years, Germani 
proved to be a musician of rare 
talents and a master of his in- 
strument. .. A brilliant future 
seems to be in wait for him.” 


Philadelphia Inquirer—“Germani 
possesses qualities that give him ; 
high rank in his field. . . plays tie 
with a breadth of style unusual : 
in a youth of 21 years.” 


Philadelphia Public Ledger—“In 
the Liszt ‘Ad Nos, Germani 
showed his real powers in a 
congenial work. The entire 
number was played with typi- 
cally Lisztian fire and evoked 
storms of applause from the 
audience.” 


Philadelphia Record: H. T. 
Craven—“Germani is old 
enough to have triumphed over 


tion. 
| New York Times — “Germani, 
young Roman organist, closed 

his recital yesterday ’mid an 
ovation of fifteen recalls re- 
quested.” 

New York American—“Germani 
proved to be an extraordinar- 

aly capable performer.” 


with years may bring a certain 
incidental enrichment, but his 
magnificent fundamentals as a 
virtuoso must be unchanged, 
for they are now fully formed. 
He is one of the premier or- 
ganists of the day.” 


New York Evening Post—‘“His : \\\ the questionable laurels that 
playing was as before, a de- ae 7 accompany mere precocious- 
light. ness. His genius is already ex- 
New York World—“Germani’s a traordinarily seasoned. Such 
playing of Bach was an educa- nnae additional qualities as come 


> 


Montreal Gazette: Feb. 16 — 


New York Corriere D’America 
—‘‘He made an impression on 
all present, critics and ama- 
teurs of music, that he is, in 
truth a ‘colossus’ of the key- 
board destined to a superb fu- 
ture.” 

Brooklyn Standard Union— 
“Germani’s playing convincing- 
ly revealed the presence of a 
new musical star ... this ex- 
traordinary young man exhib- 
ited those qualities which de- 
note the matured musician . . . 
in addition he possesses a spark 
of the divine fire ... he be- 
longs by birthright to the emi- 
nent company of virtuosi, and 
will indubitably win a place 
among the great interpretative 


FERNANDO GERMANI 
at Console of N. Y. Auditorium Organ 


artists of the day.” Springfield, Mass., Republican—“This young man who ts barely twenty-two 
— walked leisurely on to the platform, gave the large audience a friendly nod 
Montreal Star—“‘Fine organ and without further ado entered on a program which is probably one of the 
playing is something that usu- most satisfactory recitals to have been given here since Dupre and Courboin 
ally takes time to develop, but appeared. His New York appearances have been described as ‘sensational’ 
Germani, at the age of twenty- and ‘overwhelming, but these expressions cannot adequately describe the art 
one plays like a very much of the organist ... his playing is brilliant .. . has a certain mature quality 
more experienced musician.” ... amazing pedal technic . .. masterful use of the instrument.” 


“Young Roman organist has 
remarkable command of his in- 
strument. .. Fine coordination 
between pedal and finger work 
which results in strikingly 
brilliant effects. Program 
made heavy demands upon per- 
former's technical equipment to 
which he responded with facil- 
ity and power... Audience 
most enthusiastic.” 


Springfield, Mass., Union: Wil- 


lard M. Clark—“Some of the 
greatest organists have been 
heard in the Auditorium, and 
Germant is one of this number 
in spite of his youth... He 
offered a program of solid 
worth and performed it su- 
perbly . . . played Bach with 
broad strokes and magnificent 
sonority ... playing of Vierne 
was a sensation and a stunning 
achievement ... almost 
brought musicians in the au- 
dience to their feet.” 


Vierne and others.”—Jan. 29, 1928. 


What Mme. Olga Samaroff-Stokowski said in her Weekly News Letter to Philadelphia Record—“Germani has proved himself to be a player 
of unusual gifts and appears to have already created a following for himself in this whirlpool of musical activities. In addition to a 
memory which is practically faultless, this youthful musician has exhibited a technique of extraordinary facility and of virtuoso quality. 
His interpretative powers are of a maturity remarkable in one of such tender years. Further, he possesses that rare gift, a spark of 
the divine fire, and may look forward to a place in the front rank of the artists of today. Judging from his present success, Germani’s 
name will rank high with other famous performers imported by the Wanamaker Concert Direction—men such as Courboin, Dupre, 


SUPERVISION OF TOUR: ALEXANDER RUSSELL 


NOW BOOKING FOR NEXT SEASON 


FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


BOGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


Booking Representatives 


130 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


CONCERT DIRECTOR, WANAMAKER’S 
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MINNEAPOLIS CHURCH 
WILL HAVE A REUTER 


THREE MANUALS, 41 STOPS 


Prominent Catholic Parish Purchases 
Instrument Designed by the Rev. 
Francis Missia of St. Paul 
Seminary. 


St. Stephen's Catholic Church at 
Minneapolis, one of the most promi- 
nent Catholic churches in the twin 
cities, is soon to have a new three- 
manual organ. The Rev. Thomas E. 
Cullen, pastor of St. Stephen’s, has 
placed the contract with the Reuter 
Organ Company of Lawrence, 
Kan. The specifications call for a 
“straight” organ of forty-one stops, in- 
cluding harp and chimes. All divisions 
of the instrument will be under sepa- 
rate expression. specifications 
were prepared by the Rey. Francis 
Missia of St. Paul Seminary, in col- 
laboration with E. C. Vogelpohl of 
the Reuter Company. 

The following is the tonal scheme of 
the instrument: 

GREAT ORGAN (Expressive). 
First Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Second Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Doppel Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole d’Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Erzihler, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 75 pipes. 
Principal, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes, 20 tubes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

11. Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

12. Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

13. Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

14. Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
15. Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

16. Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

17. Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

18. Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

19. Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

20. Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

21. Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

22. Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

23. Harp, 49 notes. 

Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 

24. Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

25. Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


SP 


26. Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
27. Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
28. Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
29. Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
30. English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
31. Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
32. Harp, 49 bars. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
32. Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
33. Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
34. Bourdon, 16 ft., 44 pipes. 
35. Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 32 notes. 
37. Trombone, 16 ft., 12 pipes, 32 notes. 
38. Contra Viola, 16 ft., 12 pipes, 32 
notes. 
39. Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
40. Major Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 
41. Dolce Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


HINNERS IN FIFTIETH YEAR 


Organ Company Increases Capital 

Stock as Part of Jubilee Plan. 

The Hinners Organ Company of 
Pekin, Ill., has been authorized by the 
secretary of state to increase its cap- 
ital stock from $85.000 to $227,000. 
Arthur Hinners, president of the com- 
pany, said that the increase was a part 
of a general plan for a great golden 
anniversary year. The company was 
organized in May, 1879. With the 
golden anniversary year starting this 
spring, the company has laid plans for 
doubling its resources and its business 
during this jubilee year. 


Boy Genius Plays at Kimball Hall. 

A genius at the organ, 10 years old, 
Mario Salvador, son of Professor Gra- 
ciano Salvador, head of the music de- 
partment of Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, made his Chicago debut April 1 
at Kimball Hall as organist with the 
new Loyola University choral society 
in its first sacred concert, presenting 
Maunder’s “From Olivet to Calvary.” 
Young Salvador began his organ study 
in Spain, where his father was a promi- 
nent musician before joining the Loy- 
ola faculty. 


Wicks Organ Shipped to Hawaii. 

The Wicks Organ Company, High- 
land, Ill, has shipped a good-sized 
two-manual theater instrument to 
Wade & McCreery at Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. It is a divided organ. 


William E. Pilcher, Jr. 


Growing appreciation of Pilcher or- 
gans by organists and churches has 
been indicated by the remarkable 
progress being made by the New York 
office of Henry Pilcher’s Sons, organ 
manufacturers since 1820. Since the 
recent opening of their Eastern office 
in Steinway Hall. five organs have 
been ordered by the following 
churches: St. Matthew’s Episcopal, 
Woodhaven, Long Island; Mattituck 
Presbyterian, Mattituck, Long Island; 
St. Paul’s Chapel. College Point, Long 
Island; the First Baptist Church, Mar- 
tins Ferry, Ohio, and Second Church 
of Christ, Scientist, New York City. 
The Long. Island and Ohio churches 
have ordered organs of medium size. 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist. 


MAY 1, 1928 


New York. has commissioned the 
Pilcher company to build a four-man- 
ual and echo organ. a 

The New York office is in charge of 
William E. Pilcher, Jr., one of the 
vice-presidents of the company. Mr. 
Pilcher, a practical organist himself, is 
choirmaster and director of music in 
one of the Long Island Episcopal 
churches. The groundwork of Mr. 
Pilcher’s musical education was ob- 
tained in Louisville under the guidance 
of Henry U. Goodwin and at the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music, con- 
tinuing with John Doane at Northwest- 
ern University, Dr. George W. An- 
drews at Oberlin College, and later 
with David McK. Williams, organist 
and choirmaster at St. Bartholomew’s 
Episcopal Church, New York. Before 
undertaking his duties as manager of 
the New York office Mr. Pilcher was 
organist at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
and Warren Memorial Church, Louis- 
ville. 


Mauro-Cottone Pupils in Recital. 

The annual organ recital by the 
pupils of Dr. Melchiorre Mauro- 
Cottone will take place this season at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium in New 
York on May 19. Dr. Cottone will 
present six organists in an elaborate 
program of organ music ranging from 
Gabrieli and Bach to Bossi and Max 
Reger. They will be assisted by Miss 
Aurora Mauro-Cottone, pianist, the 
16-year-old daughter of Dr. Cottone, 
and a pupil of her father, who will be 


heard in a group including numbers 


by Debussy and Chopin. 


Fallert and Miss Petri in Duet. 

The Sunday popular organ recital by 
O. Wade Fallert on the large Kimball 
instrument at the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral in St. Louis was varied April 1 
when Anna Louise Petri, well-known 
St. Louis organist, assisted at the 
piano in a piano and organ duet, con- 
sisting of Clifford Demarest’s Fantasie 
and Grand Aria. Mr. Fallert also 
played the Prelude from Douglas’ 
Suite in B minor and several popular 
selections. 


BALDWIN WALLACE CONSERVATORY 


BEREA, OHIO, announces its 


THIRD MASTER CLASS FOR 


ORGANISTS 


under the direction of 


ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


SUMMER SESSION, FIVE WEEKS 


Monday, June 25th, to Friday, July 27th, 1928 
TWELVE CLASS SESSIONS AND PRIVATE LESSONS 


Featuring 


Comparative Study of J. S. BACH’S works, 5 Sessions 


First Period of CH. M. WIDOR (Symphonies 1, 2, 3, 4), 2 Sessions 


Organ Works of JAMES H. ROGERS, 3 Sessions 
Some Phases of the CHORALE PRELUDE, 2 Sessions 


For information and special bulletin, address Secretary BALDWIN WALLACE CONSERVATORY, Berea, Ohio 


SECOND ORGAN MASTER CLASS at Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 


Under the direction of ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
Management Royal A. Brown, F.A.G.O., and Gladys Hollingsworth, F.A.G.O. 


FOUR WEEKS DURING AUGUST, 1928 


For information address ROYAL A. BROWN, F.A.G.0., 3643 Grim Ave., San Diego, California 
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AEOLIAN-VOTEY 


ORGANS 


The First Presbyterian Church, Orange, N.J. 


HIS historic church was founded in 1718, as the 
Mountain Society, by Men and Women who 
migrated from Connecticut in 1666, and settled in 
lands now comprising the Oranges. The Church 
is one of the oldest in New Jersey and for 108 years 
was the only religious society in that locality. 

The original building was destroyed by fire last 
year. In keeping with the antiquity of the Church 
and the site, the design chosen for the new building 
was of the early American type. 

The organ for this edifice will be a four manual 
Aeolian-Votey of 52 speaking stops, Harp, Chimes 
and Echo. An important factor in the choice was 
the excellent tradition of the Aeolian Company in 
American Organ building. They incorporate the 
best modern American practice, influenced by a 
background of Roosevelt; Farrand and Votey, 
later Hutchings-Votey, the direct heritage of this 
Company. 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL: New York City 
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NEW ORGAN ACTION 
ATTRACTS ATTENTION 


GREAT SAVING IS CLAIMED 


Electric System Designed by St. Louis 


Concern Eliminates Pneumatics, 
Etc.—Low Operating Cost 


as One Feature. 


Attention has been directed in the 
organ trade to a new electric action 
made by the Magnetic Organ Action 
Company at St. Louis. It is claimed 
for the new invention that it will bring 
about the elimination of pneumatics 
and that it can be operated on a very 
low consumption of current. 

The Magnetic action is a device, as 
the name implies, which operates the 
valves of pipe organs. The unit is so 
designed and constructed that it moves 
straight up and down, thus opening 
and closing the valve. The stroke of 
the valve is sufficient to allow all the 
air to pass that can go through the 
hole in the topboard. The valves are 
made in sizes up to a one-inch opening 
in the top-board where ten-inch pres- 
sure is used and the voltage is twelve. 
When the pressure is lower the valves 
can be scaled to take larger holes. 

“For the sake of description we will 
take the pressure as constant at ten 
inches and the voltage at twelve,” says 
a letter to The Diapason in response to 
a request for a description of the inven- 
tion. ‘The large valve unit and the 
one that takes the most current then 
would be the one-inch topboard hole 
size. This magnet is wound at sixty 
ohms resistance. Consequently it would 
consume two-tenths of an ampere at 
twelve volts. The current consumption 
is very small when it is considered 
that the valve stroke is approximately 
‘three-eighths of an inch. 

The sparking is practically elimi- 
nated; this is necessary because the 
contacts in organs are very fine and 
small and must stand up for years. 

“The Magnetic organ action units 


are made in five sizes as _ follows: 
60, 80, 120, 160 and 240 ohms resist- 
ance. The sixty and eighty ohms re- 
sistance units have a special winding 
to eliminate the spark; the other units 
have a regular winding. The units 
under test should not heat even though 
left in a closed circuit for hours. 

“Unifying becomes very simple 
when these actions are used; also it 
appears as though for use in straight 
organ work there is a possible saving, 
as the laying out and building of chests 
is not confined to channeling or pouch 
sizes. 

“The outstanding feature of the ac- 
tion is that it uses no larger generator 
for the same size organ than is gener- 
ally used today in unified work, be- 
cause there are only a few sixty and 
eighty-ohm magnets used on the low 
side and the remainder of the units 
consume little current. At the present 
time some pedal or bass valves will 
require pneumatics or pouches. The 
units can handle such a large volume 
of wind that there are many places in 
which they can be used other than for 
the valves under the pipes; also they 
can be used to operate stopkeys and 
switches, and here the efficiency of the 
action shows itself, for stopkeys can 
be operated on one-tenth of an ampere 
at twelve volts. The common solenoid 
magnet to do the same work would re- 
quire four to eight times the amount 
of current and the common magnet 
eight to ten times the amount.” 


Forty Years’ Service Recognized. 

Forty years of efficient and faithful 
service as organist of the First Meth- 
odist Church of Burlington, lowa, was 
fittingly recognized March 19 when a 
committee representing the official 
board of the church called at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Boesch and 
presented Mrs. Boesch with a purse of 
gold from the congregation and a 
handsomely embossed letter of appre- 
ciation from the official board, ex- 
pressing the esteem and admiration in 
which Mrs. Boesch was held by the 
church membership and the board. 


ORGAN 


MUSIC. 


Fantasies, Sonatas, 


| Wiegand and other 
composers. 


>. 
fo 


This special price represents an approx- 
imate saving of $75.00 to $100.00 per foot. 


Standard and Classic 


|| at $25.00 per standing FOOT! it 


O make room for music in more popu- 
lar demand we must dispose (by spe- 
cial sale or confiscation) of some 5,000 
pieces of Standard and Classic ORGAN 


We therefore offer to Concert Organists a 
" at $25.00 per standing foot this entire lot of 1 | 

Toccatas, Fugues, | 
Marches, Chorale-Preludes and Postludes by yi 
Hesse, Quef, Reimann, Schmitt, Vincent, ! 


All music in perfect condition; suitable 
for Church, Studio or Concert use. Offer 
good for month of May only. 


MUSIC | 


prominent foreign 


G. SCHIRMER. Inc New York, 


434 


FIRST COST 

IS PRACTICALLY 
LAST COST 

FOR CHURCHES 
BUYING 


HALL 


ORGANS 


To build an organ whose maintenance cost is practically negligible was not 
a goal reached in a day. 

The foundation was laid thirty years ago when the first Hall Organ was built. 
Since then, Hall executives have experi d ingly with materials and 
designs until today a Hall Organ represents the very highest contemporary 
development of the organ builder’s art. 

A Hall Organ is a marvel of simplicity and compactness. If for any reason 
one of the keyboards needs adjustment, it is simply slid out and lifted up as the 
illustration above shows. If adjustments are to be made at the rear of the console, 
the lower photograph shows how accessible it is. Similarly, throughout the entire 
instrument, every need of organist and church have been anticipated. 

And yet, the innumerable mechanical excellences of a Hall Organ are but its 
roots, so to speak. Their flowering is the exquisitely sweet, powerful, churchly 
tone of this superb instrument. Gloriously inspiring, to hear it once is never to 
forget it. ‘The Foundation for the Fame of Hall Organs’ has just been printed. 
A copy will be mailed you without obligation. Send the coupon below to The 
Hall Organ Company. West Haven, Conn. 


= 


Please send “The Foundation for the Fame of 
Hall Organs” to the address written in the 
margin below this advertisement. 
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he Votteer otkarp- Sparling Organ Company Cleveland, 


This enchanting tone whispers with that 
indefinable completeness which makes sim- 
plicity . . . of all the organ’s moods, the love- 
liest. The charm of dream moments set free 
by your touch of a knob or tablet © Y WY 


CREATED . . BUILT 
AND USED BY 
VOTTELER 
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IA Longwood Sketch 
After Firmin Swinnen 
—Quite a Distance 


| 
| 


By ALBERT COTSWORTH | 


One fine and august, as well as 
August, Sunday of last year the owner 
of the swift-running Studebaker said: 
“After service we will embark for Wil- 
mington. I know a nice inn not too 
far away from several gnawing appe- 
tites, and there we will dine. Then 
drop in on some nice Westchester peo- 
ple for a minute, perhaps pick up an 
extra passenger for that empty seat. 
Then down to Longwood and hear the 
music. ‘And I’m bittin’ ye tin dollars,’ 
as Mike Doyle said to the newly-made 
Widow Maloney, ‘that we draw the 
Largo from “New World’ Symphony 
of Dvorak.’” 

He’s a canny guy, that owner of the 
speedy car, and seldom misses fire. I 
didn’t take him up on the bet and, there- 
fore, am $10 to the good. Otherwise 
I would be somewhat out. He prom- 
ised some other things, all of which, 
including the “chicken dinner,” came 
to pass. There are inns and road- 
houses in plenty everywhere, but none 
that get away with those round about 
lower Pennsylvania. Being so close to 
the border of Maryland some of the 
Southern hospitality has crept over the 
famous Mason and Dixon line which 
travels somewhat in that section. 
There is a difference in such “chicken 
dinners.” When waffles, or, maybe, 
“beaten biscuits” and other trimmings 
are added by these Southerners this is 
certainly “a beautiful world.” The cup 
of joy is filled, as well as another well- 
known vacancy ever present. 

The automobile highways of William 
Penn’s State of Holy Adventure are 
on a par with the meals at the inns— 
with an even better average for the 
road builders than the cooks. Miles 
and miles of ribbons they run through 
a country long ago claimed to belong 
to the Great Creator. You have heard 
of “God’s Country.” Well—this is IT. 
When among those swelling fields and 
granaries, the bountiful rises of ground 
with scarcely any waste acreage and 
yet many a stretch of timber and flow- 
ing stream, it is easy to understand 
how those deliberate “Pennsylvania 
Dutch” who came over with and fol- 
lowed William the Great sized things 
up. They knew good land when they 
saw it. They pre-empted it, planted 
themselves down, dug in and stayed 
there. There are plenty of the folk 
still in evidence. But in a decided way, 
succession is going to “estates” rather 
than to farms. Hip-roofed barns are 
giving way to garages, stocky, roomy 
houses to mansions. Probably no other 
American city is so in the center of 
enormous single holdings devoted to 
excess comfort. Gorgeous places | are 
on eminences where “the view” is 
everything as it runs over wide lengths 
of fields, forests and streams to far- 
away hills, spots where “sunsets and 
dawnings and the starry vast” can be 
the spiritual meat and drink of the 
owners. Miles from nowhere a hiker 
comes upon a great, handsome pile, set 
like a gem amidst its tree grove, and 
follows rods and rods of high iron 
fence before reaching stately portals. 
He may look on to where the winding 
roads center at a colonnaded portico 
with wide sweep of lawn outspread. 
All to indicate the mint of money put 
into a desire or hunger on the part 
of some man to adhere to a boy’s love 
of the out-of-doors. Perhaps he chases 
a rainbow and believes it may become 
a place where he can be free. 


One of the magnificent of these 
“places” is “Longwood,” the retreat 
where Pierre S. du Pont made a 
dream come true or asserted a supe- 
riority. In a world where the best can 
be misapplied one can never be sure 
of motives. There are such things as 
display. But one need not question 
motives as he accepts what such things 
do for him in a spiritual way. Mani- 


fest beauty has been more than one 
“philosopher’ s stone.’ 
True, Mr. du Pont’s place is in Del- 


aware, just out from Wilmington. But, 
in a way, it is a suburb of Philadelphia. 
To make Longwood more so Mr. du 
Pont has built a road the full length 
of the tiny state. It costs stacks of 
money, but figures don’t lie well with 
some of us. So the drive impresses be- 
cause of its perfection rather than be- 
cause of the cash outlay. A vagrant 
idea lodges and lingers that the gen- 
tleman is the political “boss” of the 
state. I can’t vouch for it. There is 
also a Senator du Pont. But we all 
know that du Pont is the powder man’s 
name and that the huge fortunes of the 
family came from the use of firearms. 
For fulminating powder is still the 
projectile of cartridges in the “sawed- 
off guns” as was the stuff in the pow- 
der flask of my boyhood friends. 
Sometimes when they “went hunting” 
was permitted. They used “shot- 
guns” and the cover cap of the flask 
measured “the charge” then. If one 
stops to think seriously about it, a grim 
sort of humor is in the situation that 
so much of elegance and _ glorious 
beauty is the fruit of destruction— 
permissible or wanton, as the case may 


pe. 

All down the highway were motor 
cars hurrying south. These, in due 
time, reached a wide and imposing 
gateway and followed a winding road 
eventually leading into a parking space 
—several acres of it, divided into sec- 
tions, with men to direct and locate— 
a business by itself for the afternoon 
patronage expected. These sections 
were not very far from the stately 
house and its enormous greenhouses. 

Organists should have an affection 
for Mr. du Pont. Evidently he quali- 
fies as a “fan.” One feels almost sure 
that he can and does play the organ 
himself. Else he would not give over 
so much of his time to enjoyment of 
the work of others. In his music room 
he has a beautiful instrument of a size 
to give every response to any music 
written for it, or the wish of a player 
for color or effect. Nearly every Sun- 
day afternoon there is a recital. Fir- 
min Swinnen is in the succession as 
Mr. du Pont’s private organist. At 
these recitals there are usually guésts, 
but on alternate Sundays the general 
public is admitted to space where it 
can hear the music. 

The music room adjoins and opens 
into the court, or central building, of 
the conservatories. At the entrance 
of this visitors are admitted and al- 
lowed the freedom of the multitudinous 
alleys and rooms of the greenhouses. 
Seats are scattered about liberally. On 
these public Sundays a small admission 
fee is charged and turned over to cer- 
tain charities. Quite interesting one 
feels to be tagged with a label tied in 
the button-hole indicating that you 
came through the open door and did 
not crawl under the canvas—almost 
pride in the displaying fact. 

In this huge, lofty, novel and ideal 
concert room one may see the player 
of the organ at the opening and hear 
the music readily. It floats through 
from many sources. Seems mysterious, 
irresponsible, steeped in vagrancy and 
invites a wayward spirit. If one have 
any sense of the unusual surroundings 
and drops into fancy he may bask in a 
supreme contentment when eye and 
ear and feeling are all bathed in beauty, 
as much hidden as revealed. The seats 
are comfortable, the leisure enveloping. 
Leaning over a balcony’s leafage is a 
reflection in the great marble pool 
where goldfish lazily slide along and 
the fountain sings a delicate spraying 
tune and tosses a film of mist, while 
the vines let slip languorous drops from 
their leaves. The air is softly humid. 
The plant tendrils curl, twist and run 
along and about posts and girders like 
stealthy serpents pursuing prey of mice 
or birds. Tall palms and tropical plants 
bend gravely to observe their splendor 
in the shining mirror. Shrubs and 
trees of strange coloring and blossoms 
clamor for place and sight and ferns 
of every size and graceful shape nod 
and bend along edges and fill and flood 
niches with a wide-eyed, vivid green. 
And masses of blossoming plants are 
tucked in corners, mounds and clusters 
of dissolving shades. Birds dart among 
the shadowy spaces, sometimes flutter- 
ing near where the music comes from 
as if searching for some strange feath- 
ered visitor with new and startling, 
even magical, notes. 


Dominating all, and delighting a new 
friend beyond words, were crepe myr- 
tle trees. To me, a stranger to their 
delicate loveliness, they were at once 
a feast and a treasure. How good it is 
that there is always something won- 
derful ahead! To meet a new flower 
is a mild ecstasy. To fall in love at 
first sight is perfection of bliss, what- 
ever the adored object. No wonder 
charm and romance cling about the 
exquisite grace of the pink clusters. 
They have no marked odor, but they 
have every other attribute of rare 
comeliness. To fondle and hang over 
them is to soak into one’s being the 
essence of Southern romance, to sense 
the elegance of a lost passionate period. 
About them are associations, fluttering 
breaths of children, lovers, loyalties—a 
hundred fragrances of living. Heard 
under these lithe, drooping boughs it 
was right for the player to do the 
Dvorak Largo, that epitome of “heim- 
weh” and the lot of other things sat- 
urated with sentiment, tenderness, bits 
from ancient days and flavors from 
poetry and dreams. The myrtle and 
the music supplemented in odors to 
steal away an everyday heaviness and 
put imagination in charge of the 
premises. 


As is usual, some of us get excited, 
even extravagant. Is “goofy” the wise- 
crack for such excess? Not everyone 
brought fancies to the market in ex- 
change for the beauty in music and 
surroundings. Not everyone sat under 
the crepe myrtle and wove garments 
of unsubstantial fabric. Many people 
listen and idle. There is no applause. 
Restless ones come and go. Children 
run about quietly. Lots of solid-look- 
ing men and women relax and rest. 
Perhaps the sordid drifts away. Per- 
haps farm life tomorrow will be easier. 
Perhaps they smile inwardly, know- 
ingly, at the young men and maidens— 
endless couples of them getting a de- 
light they comprehend without under- 
standing or even questioning. How 
many “engagements” other than musi- 
cal Mr. du Pont and Mr. Swinnen 
bring about may not be computed. But 
it may not be doubted, either, that they 
“helped make the match” more than 
once. By which long stretch of re- 
action I seek to indicate that these re- 
citals far exceed in value the ordinary 
ones given in regular channels. You 
can’t put the occasion into a cut-and- 
dried condition. It easily overtops the 
more recent endeavors to make organ 
recitals the diversions of society with 
preliminary teas or luncheons as appe- 
tizers for Bach, Mulet and Sowerby. 
Here is-something so different that it 
keeps its own precedent alive. The 
music is important. But the surround- 
ings are dominant. 

Of course, there are the dips into 
the many parts of the conservatories, 
a sight of the “Rosebuds” that Mr. 
Swinnen has in his “Longwood 
Sketches,” and into the cactus and 
tropical rooms. But the chief inside 
charm is to sit under the crepe myrtle, 
watch the idle fishes and contemplative 
ferns and let the music wander about, 
soothingly, in a way, but very pertinent 
to the absorbing pleasure. I didn’t even 
trouble to find out who was playing. 
I knew Mr. Swinnen was in Europe 
and bothered no more. The atmos- 
phere, for an hour, drove the reporto- 
rial instinct into the discard. 

Afterward a walk in the outer gar- 
dens, where the fading summer was 
leaving its mark on spasmodic blooms 
from plants doing their best to make a 
show to the last. These gardens are 
commodious, have the customary pools, 
fountains, rare trees, rockeries, par- 
terres and so on, for boundless variety. 
Best of all they are surrounded by 
magnificent trees. Here Mr. Swinnen 
no doubt found inspiration for “In the 
Shade of Old Trees.” It was believ- 
able, also, that he found his “Sunlight” 
in the same quarters. Perhaps I saw 
or felt where the “Dewdrops” felf 


It was not a to conjecture how 
the early morning light would shim- 
mer there, wavy, unreal and almost 
breathless in stillness; to have the sun 
stealing over the tree-tops, the lush 
grass borders, the crunching gravel of 
the walks, the plash of the fountains 
and the drops from Gorgon heads or 
lion mouths of marble, the indescriba- 
ble freshness of the air and the sus- 
pended expectancy of the earth awak- 


ening to meet her lord of day. And 
every leaf and stem and petal with 
head bent low to carry its coronet of 
closely-set, glistening pearls, each one 
so proud of its shining ornament. Not 
a shabby leaf or marred petal slighted 
in the mirage. Or to sense the sun’s 
advancing warmth and the dissolving 
jewels slipping into tiny streams of 
water and dripping in delicious De- 
bussy dissonances to the soil below, so 
eager to drink the ambrosia of the 
night’s distilling. Drop, drop, drop— 
they sing themselves away into the 
silences—dissolving bird and _ water 
notes floating on the perfume-laden air, 
the faraway sounds of day coming 
nearer, the lost voices of the night 
heard only in faint elfin notes such as 
Mendelssohn puts into the horns of 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Dew- 
drops are caresses and kisses of the 
greatest of Time’s lovers—Earth and 
Night. Whitman was first to find them 
out. Apparently all these tokens disap- 
pear. Do they? Are they evanescent, 
lost, unreal? A thousand softening 
cadences and inner echoes answer in 
their own way. 

What matter if it did rain all the 
way home. The drawn curtains shut 
out the dripping, dull landscape. Sight 
turned inward to confirm impressions, 
stow away pleasing visions, store 
honey in the comb of memory for 
future sweet food. Perhaps crepe 
myrtle romance will remain, retaining 
a lingering, unforgettable flavor. 


Organ Builder Marries Organist. 

The union of a prominent organist 
with an organ builder is noted in the 
marriage of Miss Elsie Gschwind of 
Utica, N. Y., to Frank Blashfield of 
Cleveland, and formerly of Utica. The 
ceremony was performed late in March 
by the Rev. C. M. Dodge at the manse 
of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Utica. 
The attendants were Miss Irene 
Gschwind and Ray J. Gschwind, sis- 
ter and brother of the bride. Mrs. 
Blashfield is one of the best-known 
musicians in Utica. She was grad- 
uated from the Utica schools and 
studied piano with Dr. Adolf Frey in 
Syracuse University. She has special- 
ized in organ, studying with Norman 
Coke-Jephcott in Utica. For a period 
of fifteen years she has been organist 
and director of music at the Church 
of Christ, Scientist. She is an active 
member of Central New York chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, and has 
been affiliated with the Alderwick 
Music Studios. She is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Gschwind. Mr. 
Blashfield is engaged in the business 
of modernizing organs, with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland. Immediately after 
the wedding the couple departed for a 
western trip. 


Opens Cincinnati Four-Manual. 

Dedication of the M6ller four-man- 
ual in the Ninth Street Baptist Church 
at Cincinnati took place March 25, with 
a recital by Adolph Stadermann, de- 
signer of the instrument, March 26. 
The scheme of stops of this organ 
appeared in The Diapason Jan. 1. In 
his inaugural recital Mr. Stadermann 
played this program: “Marche Re- 
ligieuse,” Guilmant; “Chant Pastoral,” 
Dubois; “Ave Maria,” Arkadelt-Liszt; 
“Anno Domini 1620,’ MacDowell- 
Shackley; Caprice, Kinder; “In Para- 
disum,” Dubois; “Fiat Lux,’ Dubois; 
“Evening Melody,” Shelley; “The 
Swan,” Saint-Saens-Guilmant; Medita- 
tion, Mailly; Gothic Suite, Boellmann; 
Cradle Song, Guilmant; “Pater Nos- 
ter,’ Foote; Intermezzo, Callaerts; 
“Tndian Wail,” Dvorak - Swinnen; 
“Laus Deo,” Dubois. 


Kilgen Orders to Chicago Office. 

A number of sales in three states— 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa—have been 
closed recently by the Chicago office 
of George Kilgen & Son. Among the 
churches and schools which have or- 
dered instruments from this office are: 
Crispus Attucks High School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; First Brethren Church, 
Argos, Ind.; Parkside Baptist Church, 
Chicago: St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Elgin, Ill.; St. Constantine’s Greek Or- 
thodox Church, Chicago; Essex Com- 
munity Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago; Immanuel English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Clinton, Iowa, and 
the Uptown Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago. 
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AUSTIN ORGAN 


OF OVER 200 SPEAKING STOPS 


famous as the 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION ORGAN 


is now being installed in the 


IRVING AUDITORIUM 


of the 


AT PHILADELPHIA 


The University of Pennsylvania will thus have 


THE LARGEST and MOST COMPLETE 
UNIVERSITY ORGAN 


AUSTIN ORGAN Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Section 


OFFICERS OF THE N. A. O. 

President — Reginald L. McAll, 2268 
Sedgwick avenue, New York City. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 
—Herbert Stavely Sammond, 725 Argyle 
road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary—Willard I. Nevins, 459 East 
Twenty-second street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Ernest F. White, 49 West 
Twentieth street, New York City. 

Headquarters — Church of the Holy 
Communion, 49 West Twentieth street, 
New York City. 


In the passing of A. Campbell Wes- 
ton the executive committee has lost 
not only a valuable member, but also 
a loyal friend. He served on many 
sub-committees and always gave as 
generously of his time as his busy life 
would permit. His enthusiasm and 
kindly nature will live long in the 
memory of his countless friends. 


For the month of March 1,427 
copies of The Diapason were mailed to 
our members. When you remember 
that only a few seasons back we were 
looking forward to a membership of 
1,000, you will realize that we shall 
soon be ready to anticipate a member- 
ship of 2,000. Mr. White reported 
eighty-two new members for March. 
Out of a list of 180 names which were 
sent in by our members, Mr. White 
was able to secure 123 new N. A. O. 
members. He will be very glad to 
send a special membership letter to 
your friends if you will send their 
names to him. 

It gave the prize competition com- 
mittee great pleasure to announce in 
the April Diapason that William Ber- 
wald had won the Estey prize of $1,000 
with his Symphonic Prelude in A 
minor. The judges report Mr. Ber- 
wald’s Prelude as the work of a sound 
musician, which should be a valuable 
addition to the literature for organ and 
orchestra. Very soon the work will 
receive a first hearing in New York 
City and then we trust that it will be 
played in various cities, so that all of 
our members and music-lovers at large 
may have an opportunity of hearing it. 
Undoubtedly the presentation of this 
American symphonic work will stimu- 
late the composition of many more 
organ compositions in conjunction 
with the orchestra. 


Among the recently-organized chap- 
ters we have followed with interest the 
activities of the one at Worcester, 
Mass. Elsewhere in the N. A. O. 
news you will find an article by Miss 
Phelps on this chapter and in that 
article she tells of the work accom- 
>lished there. After reading what 
Miss Phelps has to say we feel sure 
will agree in saying that the 
} O. has much to offer in many 
net cities and localities where there 
is now no organization for organists. 

Word has just been received from 
the United States Senate that the bill 
which would give bandmasters of the 
army the rank of lieutenant has been 
passed by that body and that it is 
before the House of Representatives. 
Early last fall the executive committee 
passed a resolution urging such action 
and that resolution was forwarded by 
our president to the Senate committee. 
It is gratifying to know that our 
organization may have had some part 
in the promotion of a bill which un- 
doubtedly will help to raise the stand- 
ard of music in the army. 


Executive Committee. 

The following were present for the 
executive committee meeting at head- 
quarters Monday, April 56: President 
McAll, Chairman Sammond, Mrs. 
Keator, Miss Coale and Messrs. Noble, 
Farnam, Stanley, White, Harris, Ries- 
berg and Nevins. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were heard and 
anproved. The treasurer’s report, 


which also was approved, showed 
eighty-two new members for March. 
Miss Coale gave a report from the 
headquarters public meetings commit- 
tee which told of the completed plans 


for the music week celebration at the 
New York Wanamaker store and the 
final details of the Bairstow dinner. A 
committee consisting of Messrs. Sam- 
mond and Harris was appointed to 
prepare a memorial resolution to be 
sent to the widow of A. Campbell 
Weston. President McAll reported 
that plans were under way for the 
presentation of the prize-winning 
Symphonic Prelude by William Ber- 
wald at the Capitol Theater and that 
they hoped such a presentation could 
be given on the last day of music 
week, May 

Mrs. Keator invited the members of 
the executive committee to attend a 
dinner and inspect the new Welte 
organ at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, 
New York City, where she is organist 
and choir director, on Monday evening, 
April 30. 

Previous to the executive committee 
meeting there was a meeting of the 
program committee for the ‘Portland 
convention. They reported that 
Adolph Steuterman, Charles Raymond 
Cronham and Dr. Melchiorre Mauro- 
Cottone would be heard in recitals. 
Other recitalists will be announced 
next month. 


Wanamaker Memorial Minute. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee March 19 the following minute 
concerning the late Rodman Wana- 
maker was adopted: 

“Among the fine arts which Rodman 
Wanamaker encouraged, none was 
dearer to him than that of music, and 
especially organ music. The art of or- 
gan building had greatly interested his 
father, who secured the splendid in- 
strument built for the St. Louis Expo- 
sition and brought it to Philadelphia, 
where it was set up in the grand court 
of the Wanamaker building and en- 
larged to nearly double its original 
size. A private organ building shop 
was established for that purpose, as 
well as for the construction of the new 
organ designed for his New York audi- 
torium. This was a unique undertak- 
ing in the history of the organ in 
America, and received the closest per- 
sonal attention of Rodman Wana- 
maker. In recent years he sponsored 
notable organ concerts by great reci- 
talists, and also gave lovers of music 
an opportunity to hear the organ in 
conjunction with the symphony  or- 
chestras of the country. 

“Two conventions of the National 
Association of Organists have been 
held in Philadelphia. None of the 
many organists who attended them 
will ever forget the hospitality of Rod- 
man Wanamaker in 1926, or the per- 
sonal greeting of his father in 1921, at 
which time he gave a_ touching ac- 
count of the influence of organ music 
in his own life. 

“In the death of Rodman Wana- 
maker, who was one of its honorary 
members, the association records the 
passing of an ardent and generous 
friend of the king of instruments.” 


Camden Chapter. 

After originating, naming and devel- 
oping the Cipher to its fourth year of 
existence, it has been necessary for 
Howard C. Eagin to pass the editor- 
ship on to other hands. We are fortu- 
nate to have enjoyed Mr. Eagin’s liter- 
ary ability, which has counted much in 
creating interest in N. A. O. work in 
Camden and in making our activities 
practical and helpful. As a small token 
of our genuine gratitude we have 
elected Mr. Eagin editor emeritus and 
we trust that the spirit of his scholarly 
manner and sterling character will still 
pervade our columns. 

Mr. Eagin’s resignation has been 
made the easier because of the selection 
of Donald W. Tuttle as the new editor 
—one of our young and enthusiastic 
members whose journalistic instinct, 
musical talent and good judgment 
assure a successful future for the 
paper. 

The occasion of our March meeting 
was an enjoyable testimonial dinner in 
honor of Mr. Eagin. Rollo Maitland 


brought a message directly from head- 
quarters in New York and other trib- 
utes were paid in person by Miss Jane 
Whittemore, New Jersey state presi- 
dent, and Henry S. Fry, Pennsylvania 
dean of the A. G. O. Many letters of 
greetings from other chapters and 
friends were read. 

Madelon B. Todd, A. A. G. O., 
entertained with several organ solos 
and soprano numbers were sung by 
Sylvia Williamson, accompanied by 
Evelyn Hemphill and Forrest R. New- 
meyer. Mr. Maitland gave two im- 
provisations, one of which was an im- 
provisation on a ‘“‘cipher.” The cus- 
tomary social hour, with Harry Bagge 
and Donald Tuttle as hosts, completed 
a really delightful evening. 

We welcome two new members: 
Woodburn J. Mickel of Elmer, N. J., 
and Everett H. Reagan of Camden. 

Howarp S. Tussey, President. 


Central New Jersey. 

The spring concert of the Central 
New Jersey chapter was held in the 
State Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Trenton Sunday afternoon, 
April 22, at 4 o'clock. The choral 
work was done by a choir of twenty- 
five trained voices under the able direc- 
tion of Edward A. Mueller, organist 
and choirmaster of the State Street 
M. E. Church. The numbers were as 
follows: Prayer Scene from “Lohen- 
grin,’ Wagner; Easter Music from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni, and 
“Come, O Thou Traveler Unknown, 
by H. Alexander Matthews. Another 
feature was the Stretch Symphony 
Orchestra, an ensemble of strings, 
woodwind, brass and organ, They 
played: First Symphony in C, Beetho- 
ven, and “Rosamunde” Overture, Schu- 
bert. Edward A. Mueller presided at 
the organ. 

The monthly meeting of the chapter 
was held at the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Trenton April 9. 
After an outline of the coming activi- 
ties by President Paul Ambrose a 
question-box was conducted. This 
resulted in a discussion of problems 
that confront a church organist. 

George Minschwaner was received 
ito the chapter as an associate mem- 
ber. 

CAROLINE C. BurGNer, Secretary. 


Kentucky Chapter. 

April was a busy month for several 
N. A. O. members. Ernest A. Simon, 
choirmaster and organist of Christ 
Church Cathedral, assisted by the 
choir of men and boys, gave Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” for the Kentucky chap- 
ter. A large congregation was present. 
The choir was up to its usual standard 
of excellence and the service was 
greatly appreciated. 

Mr. Simon gave an interesting and 
instructive talk on hymn-tunes and 
church service playing at our meeting 
which took place at the Arts Club 
April 9. A good attendance was pres- 
ent and we all left feeling we had 
spent a very profitable and enjoyable 
evening. 

W. Lawrence Cook, organist and 
choirmaster of Calvary Episcopal 
Church, gave a recital on the new 
Kilgen organ in the West Louisville 
Evangelical Church. 


Maryland Council. 

Maryland council arranged a series 
of Lenten recitals at the Franklin 
Street Presbyterian Church of Balti- 
more on five Wednesdays from noon 
to 12:45 and achieved something well 
worth while on behalf of those who 
love organ music. The first recital 
was played Feb. 29 by Miss M. Ida 
Ermold, Mus. B., F. A. G. O., her pro- 
gram being as follows: Second Son- 
ata, Mendelssohn; Psalm _ Prelude. 
Howells; Prelude on “Stracathro,” 
Noble; Chorale Prelude, “In Thee Is 
Joy,” Bach; Minuet, Calkin; Andante 
in G, Ermold; Andante Cantabile from 
Fourth Symphony and Toccata from 
Fifth Symphony, Widor. 

Imogene Rothel Matthews of the 
University Baptist Church was at the 
console March 7, playing this pro- 


gram: Sonata, Op. 154, Rheinberger; 
“Priere,” Alkan; “Consolation,” Bon- 
net; ‘“Kammenoi-Ostrow,” Rubinstein; 
“Moment Religieux,” Friml; Nocturne, 
Foote; Toccata, Mailly. 

March 14 the recital was given by 
Rhoda Berryman Tyson of the Second 
Church of Christ, Scientist, who 
played: Grand Chorus, Allegro mod- 
erato and Fugato, Guilmant; Andante 
Cantabile, Haydn; Nocturne in F, 
Schumann; “Priere,’ Lemmens; Cho- 
rale Prelude (“Come, Saviour of the 
Heathen’), Bach; Intermezzo, Kramer, 
Capriccio, Capocci; “Variations de 
Concert,” Bonnet. 

Miss Charlotte Klein of Washing- 
ton, D. C., gave the fourth recital 
March 21 and her program included: 
Chorale in B minor, Franck; Fan- 
tasie in F sharp minor (dedicated to 
Miss Klein), Sealy; “Song of the 
Chrysanthemum,” Bonnet; Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor, Bach; “Mem- 
ory,”  Moncrief; Caprice (“The 
Brook”), Dethier; “Cathedral Win- 
dows” (“Ave Maria”), Karg-Elert; 
“Grand Choeur Dialogue,” Gigout. 

After the recital a luncheon was 
served in honor of Miss Klein. 

The fifth and last program was 
played March 28 by Miss Katharine E. 
Lucke, F. A. G. O., organist of the 
First Unitarian Church. Her offer- 
ings were as follows: Chorale, “O God. 
Thou Holy God,” and Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Bach; Meditation. 
Prelude, Allegretto and “Procession.” 
Lucke; Communion, Torres; Sketch in 
F minor, Schumann; Cantabile, Franck. 


Pottsville Chapter. 

The choir of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Pottsville, rendered a series 
of Lenten cantatas under the direction 
of Orrie Kaiser, organist and director, 
including Maunder’s “Penitence, Par- 
don and Peace,” “Olivet to Calvary” 
and “The Crucifixion,” by Stainer. The 
vested junior choir of thirty-five voices 
presented “Thorn-Crowned King” on 
April 8 before an audience that filled 
the church to overflowing. 

April 6 the choir of the First Metho- 
dist Church, Minersville, sang “Olivet 
to Calvary” under direction of Marie 
Kantner, organist and director. “The 
New Life,” by Rogers, was given April 
8. The junior choir participated in a 
musical March 26. 

The Second Presbyterian Church 
choir of Pottsville, Mrs. Beulah M. 
Strauch, A. A. G. O., organist and 
director, presented Stainer’s “Crucifix- 
ion” on Good Friday and on Easter 
rendered “The Resurrection,” by 
Manney. 

Miss Carolyn Cramp, F. A. G. O., a 
former member of the Pottsville chap- 
ter, gave a recital in the First Metho- 
dist Church April 10, assisted by Mrs. 
Marie B. Nicholson, soprano. 

Special music was rendered in St. 
John’s Church, Pottsville, on Easter, 
the program being arranged by Frank 
J. Brennan. 

A musical service is being planned 
by the chapter for music week. 

Miss Florence Montgomery has en- 
rolled in the music department of New 
York University. 

Paul Bailey, president, opened the 
new Moller organ in Century Theater, 
Philadelphia, the week of April 16. 

Orrie Karser, Secretary. 


Worcester Chapter. 

The April meeting of the Worcester 
chapter of Massachusetts was one that 
will be a pleasant memory for a long 
time to come, for it was the privilege 
and pleasure of the chapter to have 
Albert J. Stoessel of New York as 
guest speaker. The meeting was held 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon in the 
parish-house of All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church, of which church Sidney 
Webber is organist. Mr. Stoessel is 
conductor of the Worcester music 
festival chorus, making weekly visits 
to Worcester, and-he has endeared 
himself to the entire community, not 
only by his superior musical attain- 
ments, but also by his friendliness and 
adaptability. It was not surprising, 
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therefore, that he was greeted by a 
large gathering of music-lovers. 

Mr. Stoessel chose for his subject 
“Music Appreciation” and spoke at 
some length on the works of the older 
classicists who wrote church music. A 
special plea was made for better ac- 
quaintance with the lesser-known 
music of Handel and for the simpler 
works of Bach as an approach to the 
appreciation of the larger forms of the 
great master. 

_At the close of the talk an opportu- 
nity was given chapter members and 
their guests to meet Mr. Stoessel, after 
which all adjourned to the dining- 
room, where luncheon was_ served 
under the direction of Charles A. Bos- 
tock, assistant organist of All Saints’ 
Church. Radiant spring flowers gave 
the tables a very attractive appearance. 

The committee sponsoring this en- 
ioyable affair was composed of Mrs. 

J. Crosson, organist and choir- 
master of All Souls’ Universalist 
Church; Mrs. Leroy Burnham, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church; Charles A. Bostock 
and Joseph Walker Smith. 

Etuet S. Puetps, Secretary. 


Van Dusen Club Guests of Barnes. 

The April meeting of the Van Dusen 
Organ Club was held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Barnes in 
Evanston April 17. The club enjoyed 
one of the most interesting programs 
of the year. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes 
played several organ and piano duos, 
including “Romance,” Sibelius, and 
“Minuet L’Arlesienne,’ Bizet, piano 
arrangement by Rachmaninoff. Mr. 
Barnes played “Ebon Lute” by Lester 
and the Scherzo from the Fifth Sonata 
by Guilmant. Miss Dorothy Hinkley 
and Whitmer Byrne played two organ 
and piano duos—Prelude, Fugue and 
Variations by Cesar Franck and Fan- 
tasie in C minor by Demarest. Miss 
Emily Roberts played “Yasnaya Poly- 
ana” by Harvey B. Gaul and the Largo 
from the Second Sonata by Bach. 
Fred Faassen, who broadcasts from 
station WCBD, Zion, played “Fin- 
landia,” by Sibelius, and “Northern 
Lights,” by Torjussen. 


O. in Worcester 


By ETHEL S. PHELPS 


At the convention of the National 
Association of Organists in Philadel- 
phia in August, 1926, a little group of 
Worcester organists asked themselves 
the question: “Why should Worceste 
not have a chapter in the N. A. O.? 
This seed dropped by the wayside later 
grew and developed into a very lusty 
branch of the parent organization. 

It seems quite fitting that Worcester 
should be the Massachusetts home of 
the N. A. O., for the city is inter- 
nationally known as a musical center, 
and particularly is it noted for its 
music festival, which has been held for 
sixty-eight consecutive years. <A large 
and well-drilled chorus has been main- 
tained through all these years, many 
artists of renown from various parts of 
the world have been heard—but as for 
organs and organists, the community 
has not realized their value and impor- 
tance in the musical life of the city. 
Among organists themselves there had 
been no organization and no group 
instinct, though, we are happy to say, 
little antagonism in the profession. 

In November, 1926, A. Leslie Jacobs 
invited the organists of the city to meet 
for an informal discussion of ways in 
which interest in organ music might be 
promoted in Worcester. Nine organists 
responded—eight men and one woman 
—and the evening was devoted to a 
friendly exchange of ideas upon meth- 
ods of bringing organists together in 
helpful activities which would aid each 
in his growth in the profession, and 
also ways of interesting the citizen at 
large in the better class of organ music. 

A week later President Reginald L. 
McAll of the N. A. O. was guest of 
this group of organists and gave a 
helpful address on the scope and aims 
of the association. Mr. McAll’s talk 
was such an inspiration that a chapter 
was formed at once, officers were elect- 
ed and by-laws were soon formulated. 


” 


By the time the third meeting was 
held the membership had increased to 
sixteen, and it was found that we were 
ready to launch forth with a regular 
schedule of monthly meetings. The 
fewness of members was more than 
counterbalanced by enthusiasm and co- 
operation, thus proving that the time 
was ripe for organization in this field. 
While the first months of any new or- 
ganization must of necessity be given 
over to the process of building and of 
welding the forces into constructive 
activities, time and opportunity were 
provided at each meeting to present a 
program that would emphasize some 
phase of church work which would 
prove of interest and value to all. 

With the opening of the 1927-28 sea- 
son a new era dawned for the Worces- 
ter chapter and a stronger working 
basis was created. In order that every 
member should have an active part in 
the season’s programs the entire mem- 
bership was made a program com- 
mittee. Likewise all were placed on 
the membership committee, that as 
many organists as possible might 
be reached. Each month one group 
of members has presented a dis- 
tinctly individual program. Among 
these two of outstanding interest are 
the presentation of the cantata “The 
Holy City,” with the combined choirs 
of nine churches, and a meeting of 
organists and pastors for the discus- 
sion of choir problems and ways and 
means by which a greater sense of 
unity may be stimulated and main- 
tained in churches among choir, pastor 
and coneregation. This brought sev- 
eral of the pastors of the city together 
with the organists—the first time this 
had ever been accomplished in Worces- 
ter—and was a strong factor in 
cementing church relationships on a 
basis of a clearer understanding of the 
needs of both. This was a decided 
step forward in church musical life 
and innovations were proposed that 
evening which undoubtedly will bear 
much fruit later. 

The presentation of “The Holy 
City” was the first public effort of the 
chapter and it met with enthusiastic 
support—indeed, with so much appre- 


ciation that many of the audience ex- 
pressed the hope that a concert of this 


type would be a yearly event. Pastors - 


of three churches lent their assistance 
to this program and there was a feel- 
ing throughout the city that the 
Worcester chapter of the N. A. O. had 
established itself as a genuine fac- 
tor in the musical life of the city and 
a force for progress and high ideals 
which must be recognized. 

To the individual membership in a 
branch chapter is of inestimable value. 
The trite saying so often heard, “you 
take out of anything just as much as 
you put in,” holds good here, and the 
organist who is willing to do his bit 
at all times finds this wholesome activ- 
ity unfolding to him a fresher interest 
in his profession, a broadening influ- 
ence which comes through contacts 
with fellow workers who are striving 
to reach the same high goal and the 
opportunity to share the viewpoint of 
others, which is always stimulating. 

Thus, while Worcester chapter is 
only seventeen months old, and it may 
be too early to record any event of 
great moment, it may be truthfully 
affirmed that the forming of this or- 
ganization has met a great need among 
organists, it has created a new interest 
in organ music and already the com- 
munity has had a foretaste of benefits 
which will be richer in the future. 
More than this could not have been 
accomplished in a few months and our 
progress and the feeling of unity and 
strength would not have been possible 
had it not been for a most loyal co- 
operation and alert interest on the part 
of every member. 

Carlyle writes: “Music is well said 
to be the speech of angels.” It is our 
hope that our musical speech may be 
of such an exalted nature that the com- 
munity may be the better for our pres- 
ence and our work here. 


At the First Congregational Church, 
Dalton, Mass., on Palm Sunday, 
Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” was 
sung under the able direction of Mrs. 
Kate Elizabeth Fox, organist and 
choirmaster. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Picture Theatre. 


Tricks. 


type. 


School of Theatre 
Organ Playing 


FRANK VAN DUSEN, 


ANNOUNCING 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE OF SIX WEEKS 
June 25th to August 7th, 1928 


Pupils have advantage of lessons and practice 
before the Screen in the School’s Little Motion 


Lesson Ist Week—Preparatory work for Screen Playing. 
Lesson 2nd Week—Playing of News Weekly. 

Lesson 3rd Week—Playing of Feature. 

Lesson 4th Week—Playing of Feature. 

Lesson Sth Week—Playing Feature, Comedy, Cartoon, 


Lesson 6th Week—Playing of Feature, Pathe Reviews. 


Special attention to Theatre Repertoire including 
Classic—Popular—Jazz and Feature Solo Playing. 


The School is equipped with Little Motion Picture 
Theatre and 14 practice organs of modern theatre 
Send for Special Circular 
Address 
Secretary, AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
516 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


A. A G. O., Director 


congregational use. 


OXFORD MUSIC 


SACRED SOLOS 


Edited by E. STANLEY ROPER 


DR. MAURICE GREENE (1695-1775) 
“Thou Openest Thine Hand” 
“Salvation Belongeth Unto the Lord” 
“O Give Me Comfort” 
“Praised Be the Lord” 


“My Lips Shall Speak the Praise”............ Each 60c 

No. 372. All Creatures Now with Hearts Rejoice (17th. Cent.).... 12c 
Edited by Warlock 

No. 378. Whither Shall I Go Then from Thy Spirit (Croft)...... 12c 


Edited by C. Hylton Stewart 

No. 379. The Sun Shall Be No More Thy Light by Day (Greene) 12c 
Edited by C. Hylton Stewart 

No. 380. Hearken Unto Me, Ye That Know Righteousness 


(Walmisley) ........... 12c 
Edited by C. Hylton Stewart 
Bach. Original Hymn Tunes. (C. Sanford Terry)................ $1.20 


This collection contains many of the Geistliche Lieder recently used as Baritone 
solos at one of the Bach Cantata Club recitals. The words of hymns from the 
English Hymnal have been adapted to them, so that they can be employed for 


HANDEL’S ORGAN CONCERTOS—(Just Published) 
Edited by E. STANLEY ROPER 


No. 4. (Second Set) in D. Minor. First Movement 
No. 4. (Second Set) in D. Major. Second Movement 
No. 4. (Second Set) in D. Minor. Third Movement 
No. 4. (First Set) in F. Major. First Movement.................... Each 75¢ 
NEW ANTHEMS 
Harold Rhodes. Love Unto Thine Own Who Camest...................2+.. 126 
Harold Rhodes. Fight the Good Fight (Hymn-Anthem) ©................-4-- 12e 
Tallis. When Shall My Sorrowful Sighing (unacc.)...........0.ccceeeeeewes lode 


OXFORD BOOKS 


Invertible Counterpoint and Canon-Kitson (just published)................. $2.50 
Roys’ Choirs. Sydney Nicholson (late of Westminster Abbey).............. 35e¢ 


New complete catalogue sent on application 


Oxford Aniversity Press 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL CONCERT 


- Chorus and Orchestra Give George H. 


Day’s Work Among Others. 

An honor was conferred on Dr. 
George Henry Day when his setting 
of Psalm 108, for chorus, soloists and 
orchestra, was chosen to be one of six 
numbers, five by world-famous com- 
posers, that made up the program of 
the concert given by the Eastman 
School of Music in the Eastman The- 
ater at Rochester, N. Y., Thursday aft- 
ernoon, March 29. The concert, which 
was broadcast over WHAM, attracted 
a capacity audience. 

The concert was given primarily to 

demonstrate the work being done at 
the Eastman School of Music. Dr. 
Howard Hanson conducted the chorus 
of 300 voices and the orchestra of 
eighty. His inspired reading and spir- 
ited conducting of Dr. Day’s Psalm 
brought forth an ovation for director 
and composer. 
_ The other choral numbers were De- 
bussy’s cantata “The Blessed Damo- 
sel,” for women’s voices; Dr. Hanson's 
“The Lament for Beowulf,” a master- 
piece of choral and orchestral effects 
in the form of a gigantic ballad, and 
the “Polovetsian Dances” from 
“Prince Igor,” by Borodin. The sing- 
ing of the chorus at all times was char- 
acterized by a freshness of voice and 
enthusiasm that was delightful. 

Each half of the program began with 
an orchestral selection, conducted by 
Samuel Belov. The “Rienzi” Overture 
by Wagner made a fine opening num- 
ber and the tone poem “Death and 
Transfiguration,” by Strauss, was 
played in a manner that would have 
reflected credit on any symphony or- 
chestra. This is remarkable when it 
is considered that the majority of the 
young people in the Eastman School 
orchestra are still in their ’teens. 


New Barton for Station WTMJ. 

The Bartola Musical Instrument 
Company of Oshkosh, Wis., has in- 
stalled a new organ for broadcasting 
purposes in the studio of WTMJ, oper- 
ated by the Milwaukee Journal. Mar- 
garet Starr and Arnold Krueger have 
been playing from this station. 


Established 1890 


Geo. W. Badger Co. 


Characteristic 
ORGAN REED STOPS 
For 
Church, Theatre and 
Residence 


Rockville Center, N. Y. 
Near New York City 


PAUL E. GROSH 


Mus. B. 
ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
FORT WAYNE. IND. 


A. J. Schantz, 
Sons & Co. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


Builders of Organs for 
CHURCHES, HALLS 
il and RESIDENCES 


| 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


4 Comparison invited as to Tone Quality, 

Reliability, Steadiness of Air, Consoles, 

Workmanship and Performance thru- 
out past years. 


Paul Allen Beymer 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
The Temple 
CLEVELAND 


STEUTERMAN 


MEMPHIS 


“Something New” 


Organ Recitals, or Openings 
end for Circular 
ABRAM RAY TYLER, A.G.O. 


909 First National Bank 


HENRY S. FRY 


ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 


Kansas City Times, Kansas City, reaching almost any extreme he might 
Missouri:—Henry S. Fry, organist from have driven it toward, and he chose 
Philadelphia, caused an audience last none of them 
night in the richly simple auditorium Gecmee he was most ey 
ot the Linwood Presbyterian Church, in the more quiet things, for the en- 
to forget the heat. That is enough richment of which he chose pastel “tints 
for any musician to accomplish in any of the greatest appropriateness an 
one evening. considerable variety. The andante of 

Mr. Fry's playing likewise sustained Widor’s Fourth Organ Symphony was 
the musical reputation of his home city, thus lent the effect of being heard at 
so well cared for in other fields by the a distance and made markedly im- 
incomparable Philadelphia Orchestra personal, chaste and calm, There were 
and Curtis Institute of Music. For he none too many vigorous moments for 
possesses the rarest of all virtues in an contrasts; what climaxes there were 
organist and that is the restraint of arrived after musicianly preparation 
a man of true good taste. The fine and not by the sudden punching of the 
instrument he played is capable of  sforzando button. 


ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH 
Twentieth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia 


Detroit, Mich. 


THE ORGAN, HARVARD CLUB OF BOSTON 


FRAZEE ORGAN ComMPANY 


134 TREMONT STREET 
EVERETT, MASS. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF ORGANS 


Send for Copy of Our New Illustrated Bookla 
With Specifications and List of Installations 


id 


Many Churches Are Now Demanding 


ARTCRAFT 


“THE ORGAN BEAUTIFUL” 


A creation of technical perfection fulfilling 
every requirement in the church for spiritual 
atmosphere. 


For Prices and Specifications, write 


THE ARTCRAFT ORGAN COMPANY 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MAINTENANCE 


WM. G. OCHS GEO. F. OCHS, JR. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIRED and 
REBUILT 


Chimes Installed : 
Emergency Service 


DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th Street New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 Mott Haven 0807 


Blowers Installed 
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We are pleased to be able to announce the addition of this well-known conservatory to the 
list of schools using Kimball Organs for teaching and practice instruments. 


During the past few years we have built organs for these uses for the following: 


University of Washinaton, Seattle 2 organs 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago Organs 


Vermond Knauss School of Theatre Organ Playing, Allentown, Pa..2 organs 


San Francisco Corservatory, San Francisco ...........00eeeeeeees 1 organ 
Warren Ailew, Pate Alto, Calif, 1 organ 
North Central College, Nanervillé, 1 organ 
Alvernia Conservatory of Music, Chicago .............-c.000s0s0. 1 organ 
White Institute of Organ, New York City... cen 3 organs 
Detroit Conservatory of Music, Detroit ..............00ccecnecees 1 organ 


These organs range in size from small two-manuals to large four-manual instruments on 
and their choice by these representative institutions from coast to coast is significant. 


They are put to the most severe tests, being used for long hours by a great many different 
people. It has been estimated that the nine organs in our studios in Kimball Hall are used 
nearly 50,000 hours a year. 


All of these organs are still further examples of our ability to design suitable organs for 
every purpose. 


EVERY KIMBALL ORGAN IS AN INDIVIDUAL CREATION 
ASK US ABOUT YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS 


COMPANY 


Established 1857 
220 KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS g 7 
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PENNSYLVANIA FORCES 
TO GATHER IN READING 


STATE CONVENTION MAY 22 


Three-Day Meeting Opening May 20 
under Auspices of N. A. O. Will 
Come to a Climax with Recital 
by Prominent Players. 


Promises of one of the most notable 
conventions ever held by the Pennsyl- 
vania state council, National Associa- 
tion of Organists, are made for the 
meeting under the auspices of Reading 
chapter, to be held in Reading May 20, 
21 and 22. While three days are 
allotted to the occasion, the convention 
proper will be held Tuesday, May 22, 
at which time an elaborate program 
will be presented. The program Sun- 
day afternoon, May 20, at 3 o’clock, 
includes a radio recital over station 
WRA\W, featuring a program of organ 
music played by members of Reading 
chapter and an announcement of the 
convention program, its significance 
and the aims and objects of the 
National Association of Organists, by 
Dr. William A. Wolf, president Penn- 
sylvania council. In the evening there 
will be special musical services in 
churches represented by chapter mem- 


bers. 


Monday, May 21, will be “Reading 
Day.” At noon Reading chapter, 
Myron R. Moyer, president, will tender 
a testimonial dinner to Dr. Wolf. In 
the evening at 8:15 the eighth annual 
convention will be officially opened in 
St. Stephen’s Reformed Church, with 
an address of welcome by the Rev. 
Thomas W. Dickert and a response by 
President Wolf, followed by a guest 
organ recital. 

Tuesday will be “Pennsylvania day,” 
with a program which follows: 9:30 
a. m., at Colonial Theater, exposition 
of the playing of the “silent drama”; 
10:45, automobile ride to the residence 
of Isaac C. Eberly, where a recital of 
concerted and synchronized organ 
music will be played; 12 o’clock, auto- 
mobile ride to St. Stephen’s Church; 
1 p. m., luncheon; 2, business session; 
2:30, ride to Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Spirit, where a guest recital will 
be played; 4:30, public service at St. 
Stephen’s Reformed Church by chorus 
of 100 solo voices, with guest recital- 
ists at the organ. 

In the evening at 6 o'clock, in the 
assembly-room of St. Stephen’s 
Church, a business session will be held, 
including election of officers. J. 
Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude, 
and Frederick Schlieder of New York 
will deliver brief addresses, followed 
by a banquet, with Emerson L. Rich- 
ards as toastmaster. At 8:30 p. m 
recital will be played. The guest 
recitalists will include Ernest F. White, 
organist of St. George’s Church, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., and the following chapter 


representatives: James C. Warhurst 
and Forrest R. Newmeyer, Philadel- 
phia; George B. Rodgers, Lancaster; 
C. Marie Kantner, Pottsville; Miss 
Violette E. Cassel, Earl W. Echter- 
nacht, Clarence E. Heckler, Alfred C. 
Kuschwa and Frank A. McCarrell, 
Harrisburg; Miss Caroline L. Schlater, 
John H. Duddy, Jr., and Miss Eleanor 
L. Fields, Norristown; Earl W. Roll- 
man, Reading, and Gordon Breary 
and Thomas Challenor, Williamsport. 

The officers of the state council are: 
Dr. William A. Wolf, Lancaster, presi- 
dent; Frank A. McCarrell, Harrisburg, 
first vice-president; Dr. Walter A. 
Heaton, Reading, second  vice-presi- 
dent; William Z. Roy, Lancaster, 
secretary, and Charles E. Wisner, 
Lancaster, treasurer. 


New Schmidt Catalogue Issued. 

The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, 
prominent Boston publishing house, 
has just issued a new complete cata- 
logue of its octavo music. This cata- 
logue is of special value as it represents 
more than half a century of American 
music, and covers anthems, responses, 
oratorios, cantatas, ete., for church 
use and for practically every require- 
ment of the choir director, listed in 
such convenient form as to be helpful 
to church organists and directors. It 
includes the names of such pioneer 
composers as S. B. Whitney, one of 
whose compositions, a Te Deum in C, 
was the very first octavo number pub- 
lished by this house, and which num- 
ber is still a steady favorite with many 
choirmasters after all these years. 
John Knowles Paine, Adams, Am- 
brose, Mrs. Beach, Berwald, John Hy- 
att Brewer, O. B. Brown, Chadwick, 
Dunham, Foote, Lansing, Lynes, 
Marston, Peace, Schnecker, Briggs, 
Galbraith, Hamer, Houseley, Knox, 
Scott, Milligan, Shackley, Thayer and 
Truette are others represented. 


Ann Arbor Opening by Christian. 

Palmer Christian will give the open- 
ing recital on the new Skinner organ 
at Hill Auditorium, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, May 15, with 
the collaboration of Eric DeLamarter 
in one group. On the opening night 
of the Ann Arbor May festival, May 
16, Mr. Christian will play DeLamar- 
ter’s Concerto in E, the composer con- 
ducting, with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, as well as a solo group. 
Other features of the opening festival 
night are orchestral numbers by the 
Chicago Symphony and Margaret Mat- 
zenauer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. On June 14 Mr. Christian 
will play a recital in Ann Arbor for 
the convention of the A. G. O. Other 
recital activities of Mr. Christian in 
the closing part of the present season 
call for appearances at Princeton Uni- 
versity, Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Washington, and the Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York. 


The Most Serviceable Works 
for Small or Large Choirs 


SACRED CANTATAS by W. Rhys-Herbert 


Dr. W. Rhys-Herbert (1868-1921) has become famous as a composer 
of works ot comparative simplicity which have found a ready welcome 
everywhere when adequately performed, the great value of them being 
that they provide material of a sound musicianly character for all the 
resources of a small church or choral group. Since they enable the 
singers to concentrate upon pure tone and expressive rendering, two 
essentials in choral singing, they may well prepare the way for larger 


classics. 

Gifted with a lyric expressive quality, making no 
arbitrary display of technical skill or ingenuity, 
with no intention of probing deeply into the pro- 
found and subtle, W. MRhys-Herbert’s music 
achieves its admirable result with a simplicity and 
directness, a practical command of technical re- 
source that is most convincing and refreshing. 
The details of its structure are continuously de- 
veloped from the beginning to the end of the work, 
earefully avoiding extraneous material which might 
affect the clear exposition of the story. Above all, 
the musie is singable in the highest degree, well 
within the range and technical limitations of the 
singer in general, and yet is full of varied and 
interesting ideas. In other words, the can- 
tatas are ideal works for that class of per- 
formers who are in most need of such com- 
positions, choirs, and societies made up of 
singers with no great musical training or 


experience. 
Grateful solo work and strong choruses are 
just a few of the good features to be found in 


BETHANY 


For soli and chorus of mixed voices. 
organ or orchestra. English and German words. Book by Wm. ApMadoc * ms 


Published also in an arrangement for women’s VOICES.....+..0eeeeeeees 


THE NAZARENE 


For soli and chorus of mixed voices. 


With accompaniment of piano, 


With accompaniment of piano, 
d 


organ or orchestra. Book by Wm. ApMadoc.........sceeeesesececees 1.26 
BETHLEHEM 

For soli and chorus of mixed voices. With accompaniment of piano, 

organ or orchestra. Book by Wm, ApMadoc.......ccecscercccccavece 1.25 
THE CHRIST CHILD 

For soli and chorus of mixed voices. Children’s voices may be intro- 

duced for purpose of singing carols. Suitable also for rendition as an 

operetta; full instructions given. English and German words. Tab- ‘cna 


leaux ad lib. Book by Wm. ApMadoce 
REQUEST THE VOCAL SCORES ON APPROVAL 


J. FISCHER & BRO. - NEW YORK 


119 WEST 40TH STREET 


Dean H. Craft Co. 


PIPE ORGAN SPECIALISTS 


INSTALLATION 
MAINTENANCE - REBUILDING 


44 West Ohio Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


Organist 
SOLO ORGANIST 
UNITED ARTISTS’ THEATRE 
Staff: 
Chicago Daily 


Instructor Theatre 
Chicago Musical Col oan 


ORGAN ADVISER 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


CONSULTATIONS—SPECIFICATIONS— 
SUPERINTENDENCE—EXAMINATIONS— 
SOLUTIONS—CONFERENCES 


Numerous organs in all parts of the country, from the largest and 
most important to the small two-manual, have been built from speci- 
fications and suggestions furnished by Mr. Barnes with complete 
satisfaction to those most interested. Mr. Barnes, in many instances, 
has given personal attention and valuable suggestions as to the final 
regulating and finishing of these organs, as well as to their original 
design to suit the building, the acoustics, or the purpose most in mind. 
Mr. Cotsworth, in Music News, calls him “A boon to perplexed com- 
mittees.” Cost of these services are purely nominal, and in no way 
represent their value to those in need of them. 


Inquiries Invited 
Address WILLIAM H. BARNES 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


ELMER ENDE 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church 
1125 Fourth Street, Portsmouth, Ohio 


Horace M. Hollister 


Organist Director 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Programs of Distinction and Charm 
26 Exeter St. BOSTON 


RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
EDITH LANG ]|| Ralph A. Harris 
ORGANIST B.A., A. A. G.O. 


Organist and Choirmaster 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


157 St. Paul’s Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HENRY A. DITZEL 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DAYTON, OHIO 


HAROLD TOWER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


peace! buying wisdom is a 
thorough investigation of 
the merits and demerits of all 
makes of organs before pur- 
chasing. 

All inquiries given careful and 
prompt attention. 


UNITED STATES PIPE ORGAN 
COMPANY 


Crum Lynne, Penna. 
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growing demand for Pilcher Organs 
in the East has clearly indicated the 
advisability of the recent opening of 
our New York Office. More than 
that, it has reflected in a tangible 
way the wide-spread appreci- 
ation of the superb tonal # ae 
qualities and remarkable 
efficiency characteristic 
of all these time-tried 
instruments. East 
or West —it will 
pay you to in- 
vestigate a 


Pilcher. 


Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
Incorporated 
General Offices: Louisville, Ky. 


New York Office: 
915 Steinway Hall 


ESSE QUAM VIDERI 
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PILCH EROvgans 


THE VOICE OF INSPIRATION 
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as Livable Structure 


| 
| Building Program | 
| 


By MARTHA M. ZEHETNER 


Paper Read at Meeting of lowa Council, 
N. A. O., at Indianola, March 30, by 
Organist of St. Luke's Methodist 
Church, Dubuque 


What is program building? Is it 
something more than selecting a few 
compositions of different varieties and 
arranging them on paper? That may 
be program making or program ar 
rangement, but “program building” 
implies training, experience, thought, 
sincere application—such as an archi- 
tect uses in building a structure. First 
comes the foundation, then the frame- 
work, development, form, variety of 
color and materials, the most promi- 
nent feature and the finishing. Then the 
question arises: “Is the structure liv- 
able—useful?” So also with the pro- 
gram. Ajfter it is built, does it justify 
itself? 

What considerations enter into the 
building of a program? One ought to 
give thought to the chronological or- 
der of composers or the representation 
of the various schools, and the con- 
trast of form and style. The length 
of the program and the changing keys 
are important factors. One might be 
obliged to consider the locality, the 
time or season and the time of day for 
the appointed recital program, al- 
though these are less seriously  re- 
garded. 

The platform artist is in direct sight 
of his audience, facing or nearly facing 
the listeners, thereby easily projecting 
his personality upon them. Not so the 
concert organist. Also, a soloist must 
please at once, not after two minutes, 
and must keep in mind that the first 
fifty yards are as important as the last 
100 yards. Therefore it is my belief 
that the program should open with 
some attractive composition of two or 
three minutes’ length, which will com- 
mand the immediate attention and in- 
terest of the audience. Besides, this 
will not only serve as a prelude to the 
larger composition to follow, but will 
allow a little more time for late com- 
ers, reporters and critics to arrive and 
afford an opportunity for the recitalist 
to adjust himself to the work at hand. 

In considering the chronological or- 
der of composers in this paper, it would 
be unwise to try to set forth individual 
names. May I briefly and _ broadly 
scan the organ literature, then, histor- 
ically, according to the following out- 
line: First, the forerunners of Bach; 
second, Johann Sebastian Bach; third, 
Handel, Mozart dnd the masters of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries; fourth, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, and fifth, modern com- 
posers. The music which best repre- 
sents a composer is that which is writ- 
ten during the middle period of. his 
composing years. The earlier writings 
are but a grouping—a development— 
while the older works are often trans- 
cendent and philosophical. In select- 
ing numbers according to the forego- 
ing outline, the various schools are 
represented in the art and influence of 
a composer or country. Music char- 
acterizes an epoch as well as a com- 
poser. 

Let us review briefly the instrumen- 
tal forms represented in organ works. 
The larger forms consist of the sonata, 
symphony, concerto and overture. The 
shorter forms are known as the suite, 
tone poem, canon and fugue, toccata, 
rondo. Then there are the dance and 
other short forms, such as_ fantasy. 
rhapsody, caprice, intermezzo, novel- 
lette, berceuse, nocturne and march. 
Let there be a contrast of form, guided 
with much thought. Of course, the 
nature of the larger work in a great 
measure determines the style of com- 
position to follow. For example, a 
great Bach number, monumental in 
character, would more appropriately be 
followed by an ariel, nocturne or pas- 
torale rather than a caprice or inter- 
mezzo. 


Regarding length of program, one 
hour of actual playing is enough. For 
a recital with an assisting artist, one 
hour and ten mintues is ample. One 


may roughly determine the length of 
a work by allowing one minute for two 
pages—a little more or less time, how- 
ever, according to the tempo. The con- 


trast in keys is a musical consideration. 
The character of the key has already , 
been determined by the composer, as, 
for instance, the key of D flat with its 


enormous vibration and color. But it 


is for the performer to consider the 
contrast through related or nearly-re- 
lated keys. 

The artist will irequently vary the 


program according to the size and 
character of the community. This re- 
quires some discretion. The time of 
year or church season has some influ- 
ence on the building of a program. 
Also, the afternoon vesper recital will 
be different in character from the eve- 
ning concert, particularly in closing 
numbers. The latter may close bril- 
liantly, whereas the former 
more appropriately and effectively i 
subdued tones. 


Finally there are Bach programs, 
Wagnerian programs, programs ot 
American composers, programs with 
piano and organ, the newer works for 
organ with string ensemble, or a pro- 
gram as a memorial to a composer 
whose works are being stressed during 
the year. These are novelties. The 
literature is rich, the variety great. But 
tradition holds us, perhaps, to a formal 
building program, to which the experi- 
enced recitalist instinctively and in- 
variably adheres. 

Poetry is concrete. But in music 
we must catch the mood through the 
abstract sounds, and draw on our own 
imagination for the picture which the 
composer paints for us. In music we 
must feel—that is the charm. 

Therefore in program building 
we must, as musicians, keep in mind 
program apprehension and representa- 
tion. The composite message of any 
program is not adequately “expressed 
unless the organist feels keenly the 
spirit of each composition. Then, and 
then only, is a program correctly built 
when the conception of this composite 
is truly transmitted to his audience. 


Thus i is the structure livable and justi- 
EVENHEETERS 
HOLDS FOUR SERVICES A DAY 


Activity in Grand Rapids Church in 


Which Eickmeyer Plays. 
a 7 AINTAINING a steady even heat in your organ chamber 
ices a Sunday were held at the East is essential in Spring and Summer as it is in Fall and 
Congregational Church of Grand Rap- Winter for dampness plays havoe with your organ as coldness 
ids, Mich., because the congregation era 
has so far outgrown its present church does 


building. Cram & Ferguson are the 


& whith wa Spring and Summer days and nights; sieges of rain, cool 


be erected at once. For the first morn- damp evenings and dark wet days influence the tones of your 

boys was used. The East Church  ©FSan and cause its mechanisms to become distorted. Maintain 
women’s chorus supplied the music the original pure tonal quality; protect your organ against 
dampness throughout the whole year by installing Evenheeters 
Special guest artists provided the even- in your organ chamber. They are a necessity for better organ 


ing music. On Easter Sunday the 


Oberlin College women’s glee club welfare. 


sang and there were two choirs at Evenheeters are the only type heater that can efficiently and 
each of the two morning services. A eres é 3 

large congregation also heard the successfully heat your organ chamber. No other has the chimney 

afternoon vesper musical service. draft feature; none other has the forced circulation of heated 
Paul H. Eickmeyer, the director of 

music, gave a Lenten organ recital on air like Evenheeters. 


bec ag played for the first time in Radiator heating is impractical because of faulty circulation. 


Grand Rapids the N. - O: nie oe. That is why Evenheeters are being installed in hundreds of 

Seite in B minor. The whole program organ chambers throughout the country. Experience has proved 
follows : Two Chorale Preludes, Bach; their worth. 

“Chanson _ Triste,” Tschaikowsky; 
Suite in B minor, Douglas; Cantabile 


in B_ major, Franck; Scherzo from A few important theatre installa- | Henry Memorial Methodist Church, 


Symphony 5, Widor; “The Tumult in tions of Evenheeters. Fort Pierce, Florida. 
the P raetorium,” from the “Symphonie Saenger Theatre, New Orleans. First Methodist Church, Aberdeen, 
de la Passion,” de Maleingreau; Roxy’s Theatre, New York. Mississippi. 
“Echo,” Yon; Toccata from Gothic Paramount Theatre, New York. Fair Park Auditorium, Dallas, 
Suite, Boellmann. Uptown Theatre, Chicago. Texas. 
Musi Busi in Chi The Orpheum Theatre, Cincinnati, Temple Israel, Miami, Florida. 
Sales of musical instruments and Denver Theatre, Denver. Chicago, Ill 


sheet music at retail amount to $6.49 
a year for each person in Chicago and 
there is a retail musical instrument and 


——— Great Lakes Broadcasting Station. 
These churches and public build- Ninth Street Baptist Church, Cin- 


sheet music store for every 10,546 per- ings have organ protection. Even- cinnati, Ohio, 
sons within the city limits. according heeters are installed here. ; Grace St. Stephen’s Church, Colo- ° 
to figures from the United States Bu- + The Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. rado Springs, Colorado. 


reau of the Census. The musical in- 
strument and sheet music business of 


Chicago includes 366 establishments, 

made up of manufacturers, wholesalers CRAMBLET ENGINEERING CORP. 
and retailers. These concerns employ 

8,180 people. are operated by 256 firm 289 Milwaukee Street MILWAUKEE 
members or proprietors and have an 
annual payroll of nearly $14,000,000 


and total sales of more than $73.000,(00, 
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Another 
BENNETT ORGAN 


Is Chosen for a Memorial 


NCE again the Bennett 
O Organ has been selected 
as a memorial under cir- 
cumstances where the choice is 
made only with the view in 
mind of securing the organ that 
is best suited for the church in 
which it is to be installed. 


Read what the musical director 
of the Bethesda Covenant 
Church, Rockford, Illinois, has 
to say about the Bennett Organ 
which was installed recently as 
shown above. 


Bennett Organ Co., 
Rock Island, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


The concert last Wednesday night was 
a complete success. 


Visiting artists and our organist all 
commented on the sweet, full tone, 
ample volume, responsive action and 
decorative, yet unobtrusive, installation. 
The voicing of the organ is particularly 
good. 


I am confident that the members of our 
congregation can be justly proud of this 
beautiful memorial which is so well 
suited to the needs of our church.. 


S. P. Eckstrom, 
Musical Director, 


Bethesda Covenant Church. 


THE BENNETT ORGAN COMPANY 
Organ Architects and Builders 


Rock Island, Illinois 
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For **Movie’ Player; 
Hints on Playing and 
New Publications 


By WESLEY RAY BURROUGHS 


The Neighborhood Organist. 
COMEDIES. 

Where the feature is a comedy a dii- 
ferent style of treatment is most effec- 
tive. Go through the cue sheets and 
select certain of the popular song hits 
that are listed, choosing bright num- 
bers for the remaining cues and insert- 
ing light dramatic pieces at cues where 
the action is evidently tense and not at 
all humorous. Periods of ten to fifteen 
minutes may be fitted with light opera 
selections. Even should there be a 
direct cue in the midst of this period, 
it may be interpolated and the selection 
contmued thereafter. 

Phe playing of popu'ar songs in com- 
edies, if they are particularly pertinent, 
invariably brings a laugh trom the 
audience, for patrons go to the theater 
primarily to be amused. Thus in a 
scene in which three girls were caught 
in a terrific thunderstorm the song 
“Let It Rain” or “Oh! Didn't It Rain” 
would be especially applicable, chang- 
ing to “Everything’s Gonna Be A 
Right” as they are rescued from the-r 
plight by a friendly taxicab driver. 

A careful choice of the theme should 
he made if the given name of the 
heroine is on the cue sheet. Thus for 
Mary there are “Mary Lou,” “Mary’s 
a Grand Old Name,” “Just for Me and 
Mary,” etc.; for Sally, “If You See 
Sally,” “Sally Low” and “Sally, Won't 
You Come Back.” The most striking 
and beautiful name themes of recent 
successful films—both by Rapee—are 
“Charmaine,” written for the feature 
“What Price Glory,” and “Diane,” for 
“Seventh Heaven.” 

For the short one and two-reel com- 
edies it is a good policy to select, in 
addition to the light opera selections, 
songs and bright numbers, several 
snappy one-steps, particularly as the 
action in these films is usually very 
lively. One-steps should be used on 
chases, fights or any scene in which 
the action becomes brisk. li while 
playing a foxtrot a sudden change to a 
livelier tempo is indicated, it is easy 
to remember that doubling the tempo 
of a foxtrot makes it a one-step. 

A large number of comedies contain 
prize-fight scenes. There is only one 
correct way to play these. Continue 
the selection being played as the con- 
testants enter the ring. As the gong 
sounds for the first round, stop short, 
touch the fire gong pedal piston a light 
tap, which is an excellent imitation of 
the gong, and go at once into a one- 
step, playing it presto. At the bell 
denoting the end of the round, touch 
the piston again and play a slower 
four-four or six-eight bright piece. Re- 
peat this process to the end of the 
bout. 

On race track scenes play a stirring 


-march as the horses go to the post, 1n- 


terpolating the bugle call (if this is 
shown on the screen), and change to a 
galop as the race begins. 

On cartoon comedies the foregoing 
formula holds good, but in these reels 
there are many opportunities for clever 
effects, and we prefer to choose a de- 
cidedly grotesque piece for the slow 
action, especially on the various cat 
cartoons. Some good “cat” pieces are: 
“Meow,” by Kaufman, “What Does 
the Pussy Cat Mean”? by Nelson, “The 
Cat,” by Jones, and “W hen the Cat’s 
Away.” by Herbert, from “Mlle. Mo- 
diste.” A second song of the same 
name is to be found in Romberg’s 
“Love Birds.” 

On comedies and comedy features 
the organist should endeavor to utilize 
the traps and accessories on the organ 
to the utmost. If the feature is a 
drama, the use of these on the comedy 
will provide exceptional variety and 
contrast and prove a means of increas- 
ing the popularity of the player. 

(To be continued) 


New Photoplay Music. 
In a previous article on “Old- 
Timers” we listed four books which 
contained collections of familiar songs 


of twenty-five to fifty years ago—num- 
bers that were unusually difficult to 
obtain, and many of them especially 
appropriate on comedy playing. We 
have received a fifth book issued by 
T. B. Harms. “Old-Time Songs We 
All Remember” contains fifteen num- 
bers, among which are five not to be 
had in any other collection: ‘Tell Me, 
Pretty Maiden,” “I’ve Got Rings on 
My Fingers,” “Hello Ma Baby,” “Has 
Anybody Here Seen Kelly” and one 
hitherto impossible to obtain and per- 
tinent on comedy wedding scenes: 
“Waiting at the Church.” Others in- 
dispensable to picture playing 
include “Daisy Bell” r “On a Bicycle 
Built for Two,” “The ee “The 
Band Played On,” “Poor John,” “She 
May Have Seen Better Days,” “Molly 
O” and six others. 

We are far behind in our listing of 
new issues of Schirmer’s Galaxy, so 
this month we will endeavor to call 
attention to the best recent works. 
Miniature Photoplay Suite No. 1 has 
“Melody of Love,” by C. Demangate, 
a placid air in ) flat, “Agitato Mys- 
terioso,” by F. DeLille, and “Evening 
Chimes,” by the first composer. A 
second suite includes “Amoroso Ap- 
passionato,” a semi- dramatic piece for 
tense scenes; “Celestial,” a quiet four- 
four andante, by Demangate, and “The 
Pipers,” a short, lively affair in G 
the same composer. 

BRIGHT: The .most interesting, 
sparkling, melodious pieces in this class 
are: “Happy Jacqueline,” by P. Mon- 
drone, and “‘Rambler Roses,” by C. E. 
Wheeler, which has groups of four six- 
teenths on each quarter on every alter- 
nate measure. “Ripples,” by Lowitz 
is particularly adapted to flute or xylo- 
phone solo, while “Mosquito Ballet,” 
by W. Cortelyou, is a graceful six- 
eight work in D. In the three-four 
class are: “Elfin Dance,” by H. Felix, 
a number full of contrasting effects, 
and * ‘Poupee Charmante,’ by Savino. 

“Marionettes,” by Felix, is an excellent 
imitation of these automatons, and the 
suggestion is made that it be played 
in a stiff and angular rhythm. Another 
in a similar vein is “The Tin Soldier,” 
by Cui. This is published together 
with “In a Gondola,” by Sokolow, and 
a Hebrew composition, “Islamic 
Chant,” by Sokolow. “Beneath the 
Balcony.” by P. Lacombe, is a serenade 
in KF, which may also be classified 
among the romantic pieces. 

SPANISH: “Jurame,” by Grever. 
is a bewitching Spanish tango in C 
minor and major, on which the tam- 
bourine and castanets add effectiveness 
to its rendition. 

FIRE NUMBERS: “Fire Dance,” 
by Huerter, judging icin the musical 
context, is an illustration of a native 
dance to the god of fire. 

SOUTHERN: “Juba,” by Dett, 
from the suite “In the Bottoms,” has 
the theme for ‘cello or bassoon in the 
tenor section, while a melodious sec- 
ondary theme in fourths and_ thirds 
meme it in the right hand. 

RUSSIAN: “Tartar Song and 
Dance,” by A. Dubensky,. opens with 
an expressive minor theme and is fol- 
lowed by the dance in various keys and 
rhythms. “From Old Russia” is a 
quaint and plaintive D minor a’r. 

Three large works too long for ex- 
tended comment are: “Bacchanale.” 
from the opera “The Echo,” by Frank 
Patterson: “Entrance of Montezuma,” 
a processional march from the opera 
“Azora,” and Chopin's Fantasie-Im- 
promptu, Op. 66, in C minor. 


S. Wesley Sears. 

A service of unusual interest was 
the “Stabat Mater” of Dvorak, sung 
on Wednesday evening of Passion 
Week by the Trenton Choral Art 
Society and the choir at St. James’ 
Church, Philadelphia, under the leader- 
ship of S. Wesley Sears, with Cleland 
Lerch at the organ. The soloists on 
this occasion were Mae Hotz, soprano; 
Veronica Sweigart, contralto: Walter 
E. Torr, tenor, and George Russell 
Strauss, bass. St. Tames’ choir is 
unquestionably one of the best in the 
city, the quality of the voices being 
fine and the degree of proficiency to 
which Mr. Sears has brought them 
very high. The chorus work was 
superb. One was impressed from first 
to last by the extraordinary beauty of 
the music. It was indeed a rare treat 
for music-lovers. F. L, D. 


HONORED BY HATTIESBURG 


Week at Theater Devoted to Jack Grif- 
fith, “Native Son Organist.” 

As a special mark of recognition for 
Jack Griffith, organist of the Anderson 
Theater at Hattiesburg, Miss., the 
management of this playhouse desig- 
nated the last week in March as “Jack 
Griffith week,” and Mr. Griffith was 
featured throughout the entire week 
in special organ novelties and solos. 

The management, according to an 
announcement of the honor to Mr. 
Griffith, feels that all Hattiesburg is 
proud of her “native son organist, 
who takes rank with the best in the 
entire country, and who has won his 
spurs in New York, Washington, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, Hollywood, Los An- 
geles and other large cities, playing 
in the finest theaters on the finest or- 
gans, and who left a_ million-dollar 
theater in Norfolk, Va., where he had 
been the featured organist for three 
years, to come back home.” 


Austin in Downers Grove Opened. 

The opening recital on a three-man- 
ual organ built by the Austin Organ 
Company for the First Methodist 
Church of Downers Grove, a suburb 
of Chicago, was played by William H. 
Barnes April 12. Mr. Barnes played: 
“Suite Gothique,” Boellmann; Bour- 
ree, Handel; Reverie, Bonnet; Scherzo, 


Rogers; “Ebon Lute,” Lester; “Ronde 
Francaise,” Boellmann; Prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner; “Beside the 


Sea,” Schubert; Nocturne, Ferrata; 
“Grand Choeur” in E flat, Guilmant. 
Miss Marion Lower, organist of the 
church, played at the various dedica- 
tory services of the new church. 


John Doane Goes to Europe. 

John Doane, organist and choirmas- 
ter of the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York, as well as a prominent vocal 
coach, sailed on the Mauretania April 
11 for England. Mr. Doane plans to 
spend five months abroad, during 
which period he is to visit eminent 
vocal masters in Paris, London and 
Berlin. He will return to New York 
early in September. 
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ANOTHER DISTINCT TRIUMPH! 


MOLLER UNIT THEATRE ORGAN 


For a number of years we have carefully watched and studied the trend of the screen theatre organ, observed its 
rigid requirements and realize that the demand is for the unit type of construction. We felt, however, that when 
Moller makes a Unit Theatre Organ, it must be more mechanically dependable in order to withstand the tremendous 
usage given it, that it must tonally be vastly improved and that its response should be instantaneous. 


It was resolved by us not to build unit organs until these improvements could be had, and that, furthermore, the 
method of construction must come from an entirely different angle. Such an organ must be radical—new—it must 
perform in a manner compared with the degree of excellence enioyed by the Moller Church and Concert Organs and 
by the Moller “Artiste” Reproducing Organ. In short, it must be THE BEST, and it is with the greatest pride and 
pleasure that we announce its accomplishment. 


To begin with, the Moller Unit Theatre Organ (with the exception of the percussion) is built under our own roof and 
is positively guaranteed not to be an assembled instrument. Its magnets are of our improved “outside” type with arm- 
atures that move within a brass cylindrical container and that are REMOVABLE and REPLACEABLE without in- 
terruption of playing. Vercussion parts are obtained from the highest specialized manufacturers and cymbals are of 
imported make. The Moller relay is a distinct achievement in electrical engineering. Fewer contacts are employed 
to produce greater results than have heretofore been used to obtain lesser ones. Traps, harps, xylophones, etc., oper- 
ate with marvelous response and purity and naturalness of tone, and the specialized attention given to the voicing of 
the pipes accounts for their beautiful individual and ensemble musical effect. 


All these points of superiority in the Méller Unit Theatre Organ make it responsive to every single mood expression 
of the organist as called for from the picture and assure durability of the instrument, positive and quick mechanical per- 
formance and, in their total, make a unit type of theatre organ that may unfailingly be depended upon in every respect. 


The manufacturing cost of such an organ is, of course, relatively high, but due to the very large Moller factory facili- 
ties, output and purchasing power, it is possible to absorb it and to provide these instruments at competitive prices. 


M. P. MOLLER, 


Factory and Executive Offices 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


1203 LOEW BLDG., 1540 BROADWAY, 224 LATHROP BLDG., 1203 FRANKLIN TRUST BLDG., 
NEW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA 
6054 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., 2367-73 MARKET ST., MEDICAL ARTS BLDG., 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MEMPHIS 
4109 LYNDALE AVE., S., 333 JACKSON BLDG. 129 NORTH AVE., N. E., 
MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO ATLANTA 
1626 CALIFORNIA ST., 1514 FORBES ST., 1009 FIRST AVE., 
DENVER PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
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, of the 
American 
Guild of 
Organists 


[Other items of news concerning activ- 
ities of the A. G. O. may be found in the 
general news columns and in the corre- 
spondence from various cities. ] 

Lehigh Valley Chapter. 

The Lehigh Valley chapter is again 
planning an informal “get-together” 
meeting between sessions of the B 
Minor Mass at the Bach festival to be 
held at Bethlehem, Pa., Saturday after- 
noon, May 12. Last vear this meet- 
ing was attended by organists from 
nineteen states, as the great Bethlehem 
festival under the direction of Dr. 
Wolle draws musicians from all parts 
of the country. Mrs. Isabel Pearson 
Fuller, dean of the chapter, is in 
charge of preparations for the chapter 
event. 

Texas Chapter. 

The March meeting ot the Texas 
chapter was held in the new Highland 
Park Methodist Church at Dallas, with 
Mrs. Shuler, the organist, as hostess. 
At this meeting the dean, Miss Kath- 
erine Hammons, was elected a delegate 
to the state convention of Federated 
Music Clubs to be held in April at 
Amarillo, Tex. 

The recital committee reported a 
plan to hold a series of organ recitals 
for children at the churches nearest 
the ward schools, probably during 
music week. 

After the business meeting a pro- 
gram of organ music was given on the 
new Pilcher organ by Mrs. Clarence 
Hamilton and Miss Viola Cassidy. The 
latter, who was abroad last summer 
and studied with Karg-Elert, gave a 
group of his compositions. 

Dean Hammons is chairman of 
church music in the Federated Music 


Clubs of Dallas and is putting on a 
hymn playing contest for the junior 
clubs on April 21. The idea has 
aroused interest. 

Western New York. 

Members of the Western New York 
chapter were guests at a unique special 
musical service in the Brick Presby- 
terian Church of Rochester Sunday att- 
ernoon, March 25, under the direction 
of Harold Gleason, organist and choir- 
master. 

To hear a Bach cantata’ rendered 
with the traditional orchestra of two 
flutes, two violins, two ‘cellos and or- 
gan, played for the most part tasto 
solo, was intensely interesting and 
gave one a vivid impression of — the 
music as Bach heard it. The work 
presented was the cantata “God’s Time 
Is Best.” The large choir of selected 
mixed voices and soloists gave a per- 
formance that was marked by the 
greatest clarity and brilliance, reflect- 
ing careful training. The chapter is 
indebted to Mr. Gleason for the oppor- 
tunity of hearing a Bach cantata in its 
original setting. 

The names of two new members 
were voted on by the chapter in the 
short business meeting which followed. 

Grorce Henry Day, Dean. 


Florida Chapter. 

The Tallahassee branch of the 
American Guild of Organists was or- 
ganized and held its first meeting Feb. 
6 on the campus of the Florida State 
College for Women. The officers 
chosen are: Regent, Miss Margaret 
Dow; vice-regent, Miss Ella Scoble Op- 
perman; secretary, Helen Vrieze: treas- 
urer, Helen Goodyear. 

New members elected were Mrs. R. 
E. Ricks. Mrs. Alford, Mrs. Mary 
Meginnis, Miss Mary Whitfield, La- 
vinia Sparkman, Mary Clements and 
Charlotte Rakowsky, making a total of 
thirteen members. 

At the April meeting it was voted to 
adopt black and gold as local colors. 
It was also voted that members of the 
Guild usher at all organ concerts. Miss 
Dow, the regent, entertained the Guild 
delightiully atter this business meet- 
ing. Eligible organ students will be 
taken in as members at the May meet- 


ing. A picnic is also planned for that 
month. Eligibility for membership 
requires one year’s organ study or 
practical experience as a church or the- 
ater organist. 

New England Chapter. 

April brings one major attraction in 
the form of an organ recital at the 
Boston City Club the evening of Mon- 
day, April 23, hy Hugh McAmis, F. A. 
G. O., former nivinicipal organist of 
San Antonio, Tex. The program as it 
reads in advance is interesting. 


Because of difficulty in getting 
speakers for the occasion, the annual 
dinner has been postponed until Mon- 
day evening, May 14, at the Twentieth 
Century Club on Joy street. Imme- 
diately after the dinner the annual 
meeting will be convened for the elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of other 
business. These two affairs coming 
the same evening should bring out a 
good attendance. Ss 

District of Columbia. 

Our membership list shows steady 
and healthy growth, and the attendance 
at the monthly meetings is correspond- 
ingly increasing. 

The chapter has sustained a distinct 
loss in the recent death of Mrs. Helen 
T. Murray, organist of the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church, and an ambitious and 
sincere musician. 

Plans for the organization of a Guild 
chorus, to be formed from the choirs 
of Guild members. under the direction 
of Otto T. Simon, long recognized 
as one of Washington’s most dis- 
tinguished musicians, are under way. 
Used as an adjunct to Guild services 
and recitals such a chorus will be of 
great artistic value. 

A list of substitute organists has re- 
cently been compiled, in co-operation 
with the Washington Church Music 
Council, and affiliation of the chapter 
with the National Federation of Music 
Clubs has been effected. 

Of interest at the February meeting 
was the performance of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, arranged for piano, 
four hands, by Fulton B. Karr and a 
talented pupil. At the March meeting 
a timely presentation of the subject of 
“Ethics” from an organist’s standpoint 


was given by Mr. Atwater, with so 
compelling an array of facts, and thrill- 
ing incidents, as to demand further 
consideration of the subject at future 
meetings. A “round-table” for the dis- 
cussion of worth-while anthems was 
led by Mrs. Sylvester, and proved of 
value as a factor in the achievement of 
better church music. This feature is 
also to be continued. The fine pro- 
gram of Roman Catholic music given 
in St. Patrick’s Church recently under 
Miss Glennan’s direction, as well as a 
program of Jewish music by Mr. At- 
water some time ago, give emphasis to 
the importance of such study by think- 
ing organists. 
Mrs. JoHN MILTON SYLVESTER, 
Registrar. 

Palmer Christian gave a_ recital 
under the auspices of the District of 
Columbia chapter on the new organ 
built by Lewis & Hitchcock of Wash- 
ington at Grace Evangelical Lutheran 
Church April 24. Mr. Christian’s pro- 
gram included: Prelude, Corelli; Prel- 
ude, Clerambault; Fantasia and Fugue 
in G minor, Bach; “Impression” (Ten 
Characteristic Pieces), MKarg - Elert; 
Scherzo, Gigout; Chorale in A minor, 
Franck; Nocturne (MSS), De Lamar- 
ter; “Up the Saguenay,” Russell; 
Cradle Song, Held; “Hymn of Pan” 
(MSS). Earl V. Moore; Reverie, Dick- 
inson; Toccata, “Thou Art the Rock,” 
Mulet. 

Illinois Chapter. 

A recital under the auspices of the 
Illinois chapter was given the 
Austin Congregational Church, Pine 
avenue and West Ohio street, April 24, 
with George H. Clark of Grace 
Church, Oak Park, Harold Simonds 
of St. Chrysostom’s Church and 
William H. Barnes of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Evanston, as the soloists. 
The recital marked the opening of the 
Moller organ in this church. 


Dr. T. Tertius Noble passed through 
Chicago April 23 on his way to give a 
recital at Emporia College on the even- 
ing of April 24 and another recital on 
the new Welte organ over which Fred- 
erick E. Boothroyd presides at Grace 
and St. Stephen’s Church, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 
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Pen sketch: Third Baptist 
Church, St. Louis, mentioned 
in Dr. Hollins’ letter. 
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PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR TWO HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS 
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Alfred Hollins: Musi 
cal Doctor, F.R. C. O., 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Venerable dean of Eu- 
ropean Organ Masters’ 
and a world-famous 


composer of church 


organ music. 


“Tt was a great pleasure to give arecital on your fine Organ 
in the Third Baptist Church, St. Louis. The voicing 
throughout 1s good and even, and the action very prompt 
in both attack and release. I am also glad to have had 
the opportunity of trying some of your smaller instruments, 
and I find the same care bestowed on every detail of these 
as well as in your larger ones.” 


It is interesting to note that Dr. Hollins, like many another 
famous organ master, was particularly impressed by the uniform- 
ity of tone and quality in all types and sizes of Kilgen Organs. 
For in the least as well as the greatest, there is but one Kilgen 
quality—the best that three centuries of organ-building has 
taught .. . Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc., 4010 North Union Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Robert Hope- Jones | 

Prophecy of Thirty- | 
Seven Years A go | 

Text of a Paper on “Electrical Organ Control” 

| read by Him before the National Society 


\ of Professional Musicians at Leeds, | 
England, Dec. 19, 1891 | 


{The Diapason is indebted to David 
Marr, president of the Marr & Colton 
Company, for a copy of the subjoined ad- 
dress delivered by the late Robert Hope- 
Jones in 1891. It throws an interesting 
light on that inventive genius’ foresight, 
for it shows that he aie accurately 
to a skeptical world the general adoption 
of the eleetric action for organs and 
prophesied various new possibilities in 
the organ which are taken for granted 
by the present generation of organists. 
Both to the “old-timers,’"” many of whom 
are living in this country. who were asso- 
ciated with Hope-Jones, and to those who 
are making daily use of the things he 
introduced, his address of thirty-seven 
years ago should be interesting. For 
the sake of space a condensation has 
been made and some details have been 
necessarily omitted. | 

I esteem it a pleasure and a privi- 
lege to come beiore you to speak of 
“Electrical Organ Control’—a pleasure 
because, though by profession an elec- 
trician, I have always, as an amateur, 
taken delight in music in general, and 
in organ music in particular; a privi- 
lege, because [| am now interested in 
the general introduction of the system 
about which I am invited to speak to 
you, a system devised with a view of 
placing “the king of instruments” more 
effectively under the control of the mu- 
sician, 

[ am such a firm believer in the 
future of electricity that I do not hesi- 
tate to express the opinion that, before 
many years have passed, no organ 
builder will think of erecting a large or 
moderate-sized instrument without its 
aid. 

Permit me for a moment to glance 
at the forms of organ action with 
which we are at the present time more 
or Tess familiar. These may be classi- 
fied under four heads, as follows: (1) 
Mechanical, (2) pneumatic, (3) tubular- 
pneumatic and (4) electro-pneumatic. 
In spite of the complication of No, 1 it 
is cheap and efficient for small instru- 
ments. For medium-sized and large 
organs, however, it is now never used 
because of the great weight and vari- 
ation of touch involved. In fact, the 
control of a very large organ by this 
means is quite impossible. No. 2 is a 
combination of No. 1 (the mechanical) 
and a set of elaborate pneumatic levers. 
This compound action has been greatly 
used, though it is the most intricate 
of all systems, and has the cost, com- 
plication and many of the disadvan- 
tages of both of the foregoing. 


As to No. 3, so much time and in- 
genuity that could ill be spared have 
been wasted upon endeavors to perfect 
this system, that I may, perhaps, be 
pardoned if I look into it at greater 
length. I think it undeniable that the 
tubular-pneumatic system never can 
and never will be perfected. Instan- 
taneous response with tubular-pneu- 
matics is an absolute impossibility, for 
air being compressible, the impulse re- 
sulting from the movement of the key 
is bound to be transmitted through the 
tube as a wave. We know that the 
speed of waves in free air does not 
exceed 1,120 feet a second, and that. 
when traveling in contracted and 
crooked tubes, it seldom reaches any- 
thing like a thousand feet a second. 
This in itself would be almost fatal: 
but as a crowning imperfection comes 
the fact that more time is required in 
the case of the longer and bent tubes 
than in that of the shorter and 
straighter ones. For this reason no 
tubular-pneumatic organ is “crisp.” On 
striking a chord the pipes speak at 
different times. It is this latter fault 
which enables us to detect the presence 
of tubular-pneumatic directly we come 
within earshot of an organ. On ac- 


count of the above inherent defects I 
feel convinved that all forms of tubular- 
pneumatic action are doomed, more es- 
pecially as the electro-pneumatic rival 


is simpler and cheaper, as well as per- 
fectly instantaneous. 


In No. 4 all mechanism, tubes, etc., 
are removed in favor of a small wire 
cable and the pneumatic is much sim- 
plified. Given a constant supply of 
electricity, the electro-pneumatic action, 
when carefully designed and accurately 
made, is by tar the most simple, effi- 
cient and reliable of the four. I there- 
fore repeat my firm conviction that 
the electric will very shortly be the 
only form of action which organ build- 
ers will use in constructing large or 
moderate-sized instruments. 

! am aware that this statement is not 
justified by experience of electric ac- 
tion. The well-known failures of the 
few instruments that have been con- 
trolled by electricity have naturally 
evoked a very widespread prejudice 
against it. We cannot, however, fail 
to reverence the work of pioneers in 
any new field, though we may see where 
they failed and endeavor to effect im- 
provements. In glancing at these ear- 
her actions no electrician of the present 
day can fail to see at once that they 
were constructed entirely upon wrong 
principles, as far as the electrical de- 
tails are concerned. This is not sur- 
prising, but it does seem curious that 
in every one of the other electric 
actions before the public, even at the 
present day, the glaring electrical 
faults still remain. Take, for instance, 
the large magnets and heavy arma- 
tures always found.’ These may be 
suitable for electric bells, but they are 
certainly not so for organs. Heavy 
armatures, by reason of their inertia, 
render perfectly prompt speech and 
rapid repetition impossible. Large 
magnets also mean great seli-induction, 
and self-induction acts directly against 
the performer. The counter-electro- 
motive force thus generated prevents 
the magnet being suddenly energized, 
opposes its demagnetization and causes 
sparking at the contacts. This means 
that the note will be slightly late in 
speaking and in regaining silence, and 
that the contacts will become oxidized 
and may even sometimes fail. 

Then as regards the cable and wires. 
We all credit electricity with great 
speed, but it has been forgotten that 
its speed is considerably affected by 
the capacity and self-induction of the 
line along which it has to travel. Then, 
again, the relative resistances of tie 
various parts of the circuits, the inter- 
nal of the battery and the external of 
the leads, line and magnets require 
careful thought and studied propor- 
tion if reliability and economy are to 
be obtained. 

Once more, the proximity of the 
armature to its magnetic poles is a 
matter of such vital import in secur- 
ing economy that it must be obtained, 
even if it involves the use of depolar- 
izers. But I will not weary vou fur- 
ther by enumerating the hundred and 
one things which demand careful con- 
sideration. 

A careful arrangement, however, of 
the details previously mentioned ren- 
ders electric action the most reliable 
that can be adopted, and reduces the 
current required to play a large four- 
manual for some months to such an 
extent that it may all (in favorable 
circumstances) be obtained from a little 
dry cel! like this which | hold in my 
hand, and the two terminals of which I 
now place in my mouth, without feel- 
ing the stightest shock or current. Such 
a cell is simply screwed to the two 
wires leading to the organ, and needs 
no attention whatever. A few shillings 
will supply a new one when required, 
and, if desired, the organist mav al- 
ways keep one in reserve joined up 
and ready for immediate use. 

Now I must hurry away from the 
organ builder’s domain and say some- 
thing that may interest you as organ- 
ists. Having adopted electrical action, 
the first thing we must bear in mind is 
that the organist has become a mere 
toucher of wires. Let us fully grasp 
the position of affairs. 

The organ consists of nothing more 
than bellows, soundboards and_ pipes. 
Connected with the soundboards is a 
flexible wire rope less than an inch 
in diameter. The office of the organ- 
ist is to connect the little dry battery 
with certain of the wires at the free 
end of this cable as desired. He might 
ao this without the aid of keys and 


pedals at all, but it would perhaps be 
neither comfortable nor dignitied. Pic- 
ture, for instance, your chairman, Dr. 
Creser, sitting on a glass stool with his 
hair standing on end, playing on the 
end of a cable. I feel sure that he, at 
any rate, would prefer to have the 
cable branched out and the wires 
placed under a set of ordinary \eys. 
Let me make it quite clear to your 
minds, however, that the office of each 
key, pedal, piston or other device we 
may provide is simply to aid the organ- 
ist in his task of touching the wires. 

From the foregoing you will imme- 
diately perceive that one advantage 
electricity offers is lightness of touch. 
Since all that is necessary is the slight- 
est rubbing contact, there is no diffi- 
culty in making the weight of touch 
just what any organist may wish. In 
fact, organs are now being made with 
three little studs—on the key cheek— 
one of which enables the organist to 
alter the weight, another the depth of 
touch and the third the amount of false 
touch allowed. When once adjusted 
changes in temperature, etc., make no 
alteration. 

Then, again, the rapidity in response 
and repetition secured is really won- 
derful. Mechanical tests prove this 
action to be capable of no less than 
1.300 clear repetitions a minute, a 
speed which | need hardly remind you 
is greatly in excess of any possible 
requirements. No surprise need be felt 
at this when it is remembered that 
there is no mechanism to be set in 
motion. 

Tiny electro-magnets requiring but 
the faintest impulse to energize them 
are incorporated in the soundboard, and 
their office is to move little diaphragms 
or armatures, each weighing but one- 
sixtieth part of an ounce. These arma- 
tures hardly move more than the one- 
thousandth part of an inch, and yet 
they instantaneously control the speech 
of huge pipes many hundred thousand 
times their weight. 

Those of you that have seen the 
paper I read before the College of Or- 
ganists last May, or have come across 
similar a matter in the musical 
papers, will, | am afraid, find little that 
is new in th description of the details 
of my system which follows. There 
is, however, one feature which I have 
the pleasure of publishing the first 
time this afternoon. I refer to what 
I term the “second-touch,” the object 
of which is to give, as far as possible, 
to the organ keys the individual ex- 
pressiveness of the pianoforte. I ap- 
ply this second-touch to each of the 
manuals and to the pedals. In ordi- 
nary circumstances the key falls about 
one-fourth of an inch and comes to rest 
on a felt cushion in the usual manner, 
sounding the notes of whatever stops 
are drawn. If, however, the key be 
pressed more firmly a spring under- 
neath gives way, and it drops another 
one-sixteenth of an inch. This second 
movement brings into action the pipe 
or pipes belonging to any other stop 
that may be drawn upon the ‘second- 
touch.” In this manner it is possible 
to obtain expression from the fingers 
or to make any one of the parts sing as 
a solo; or, by momentarily increasing 
the pressure on the whole chord, to 
produce a sforzando effect. * * * 

The next advantage I will name (and 
I really think I ought to have aa 
it first) is the power which an electric 
action confers upon the organist to seat 
himself at a reasonable distance from 
his instrument and to be face to face 
with his conductor or choristers. 

How absurd it seems that the organ- 
ist—the emperor whose duty it is to 
command the “king of instruments”— 
should be the only musical performer 
who has ignominiously to turn his 
back and “get inside” his instrument 
before beginning to play! We can 
pass over the indignity, perhaps, but it 
grieves us to feel that we are thus 
placed at a serious musical disadvan- 
tage, and that we could do far better 
if at a reasonable distance. 

Now, gentlemen, though I claim no 
great skill as a performer, I yet think 
that a few details of my unique ex- 
perience on this particular subject may 
interest you. The instrument at St. 
John’s Church, Birkenhead, at which 
I preside, has an electric action. The 
console, which was at first but a few 
feet from the organ and stationary, is 
now movable, and I have recently 


played and accompanied the choir from 
various parts of the building. I can 
assure you that this recent experience 
has led to my handling the instrument 
in an entirely different manner. For 
instance, I never before considered my- 
self lax in the matter of phrasing, or 
overiond of an extreme legato touch; 
yet, when first playing from the nave, 
1 found that our lofty and resonant 
building obscured all phrase marks and 
caused each chord to overlap its neigh- 
bor in a most unpleasant manner. 
When in the chancel the closing of the 
swell-box smothers the tone, so as to 
leave the great flue work very prom- 
inent, but down the church this is by 
no means the case. The swell reeds 
still assert their power to color the 
tone. In the chancel the drawing of 
the tuba mirabilis and the ophicleide 
almost drowns everything else, yet at 
the end of the nave this is not so. Near 
the organ the- pedal bourdon is so ri- 
diculously loud that no strange organ- 
ist would dream of using it with the 
swell salicional; still, we who have 
played from a distance often draw the 
swell to pedal coupler to strengthen 
the pedal tone. 

I might multiply these instances, but 
probably enough has been said to sus- 
tain my claim that a light movable 
console is a great advantage to per- 
former and listener alike. 

The next advantage I will name is 
the increased control over the regis- 
ters which results from the use of 
“stopkeys” instead of the usual draw- 
knobs. The stopkeys may be made in 
any form and placed in any position 
that an organist may desire. The only 
points to be borne in mind are that 
they shall be in full view, so that the 
organist can see at a glance which are 
speaking and which silent, and that 
they are placed where he can operate 
them readily and, if necessary, without 
raising his hands from the keyboards. 


They are made+so that they cannot be 
left in a middle position, _but will 
or fully 


always rest either fully “on” 
“off.” * * * 


One more advantage is to be found 
in the fact that when an electrical 
action is adopted the organist’s utmost 
desires in the matter of pistons, com- 
bination pedals, key touches, etc., may 
be most inexpensively met. ‘As a 
rule everything that can possibly be 
desired is accomplished by merely mak- 
ing a contact. It is generally wise to 
arrange so that the stopkeys are moved, 
and thus made to form a true index 
of the position of the registers, and so 
to avoid the strain upon the memory 
involved in the use of the ventil sys- 
tem. The advantage of adjustable com- 
bination touches is secured with the 
utmost ease and without any compli- 
cation. Crescendo and diminuendo 
pedals for the stops may likewise read- 
ily be provided. Simple contacts will 


give us any number of sforzando ped-- 


als to bring on for a moment the full 
organ with couplers, or any parts of 
it. Such conveniences as these may 
be multiplied to any extent without in- 
troducing complication, taking up 
space or costing more than a trifle 
each, * * * 

Another advantage is the ease with 
which couplers may be multiplied. 
Although I fully feel that the couplers 
which we already have are frequently 
used to excess, I still maintain that 
electricity is aiding the organist when 
it supplies him with sub, unison and 
super-octave couplers on every manual 
and from each manual to every other. 
I go even further than this, and advo- 
cate the presence of the sub-fifth 
coupler swell to great and super-fifth 
and super-octave couplers swell to 
pedal. For full chords or chorus work 
I would very rarely indeed use any- 
thing beyond unison couplers, but for 
occasional special use there is no doubt 
whatever that these couplers produce 
grand effects impossible of attainment 
by any other means. Yet I think that 
if chorus work alone were considered 
one might be almost tempted to omit 
these extra couplers, so as to remove 
the possibility of the music being 
marred by their too constant use at 
the hands of injudicious performers. 
In solo work, however, super, sub and 
quint couplers are perfectly legitimate, 
and it is on this account that I highly 
value them. The idea of a quint 
coupler will be so startling to you, and 
the weight of my name in musical mat- 
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ters so slight, that I think I ought to 
tell you that out of the hundreds who 
have seen and tested the instrument in 
Birkenhead not one has taken excep- 
tion to the presence of this coupler, 
while many have spoken of its acous- 
tical effect as remarkable and alto- 
gether satisfactory. The quint and 
super-octave couplers swell to pedal 
are used chiefly in instruments which 
have po mixture-work on the pedals. 


I will not weary you by going into 
the smaller advantages gained by the 
use of electricity, and will close this 
branch of our subject by saying that a 
switch may be fitted which will trans- 
pose the music played into any key at 
will, and that such a switch is inex- 
pensive and, being purely electrical, 
involves, of course, no mechanism or 
complication. 


Allow me here briefly to summarize 
the advantages which, to my mind, 
make the electric action irresistible 
from an organist’s point of view. I 
will run through them in the order in 
which they have been mentioned: 

Removal of all mechanism, resulting 
in increased reliability and in reduction 
of cost in the case of large or divided 
instruments. 

Rapid response and repetition. 

Light and adjustable touch. 

The “second-touch.” 

Movable console. 

Stopkeys, saving the organist labor 
and giving better control of the regis- 
ters. 

The “stop-switch,” by which com- 
binations of stops may be arranged 
beforehand and brought into use at 
the moment required. 

Unlimited combination touches, sfor- 
zando pedals, etc. 

Keys or studs for the automatic con- 
trol of the pedal registers. 

Keys or studs for instantly securing 
a suitable accompaniment for any solo 
stop. 

Unlimited couplers. 

The transposition switch. 

These are some of the advantages 
gained, while on the other hand but a 


single disadvantage can be named—the 
need for a supply of electric current. 


I will not, for I have already de- 
tained you too long, permit myself to 
speak of my “unified” system of con- 
trol, in which I arrange for any stop 
to be drawn on any manual, neither 
will I place before you the successful 
steps taken toward the production of 
organ tone direct from electricity in- 
stead of from the bellows and pipes 
with which we are familiar. 


Herbert Brewer Dies in Gloucester. 
Sir Herbert Brewer, organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral and one of the 
conductors of the Three Choirs Festi- 
val, died in Gloucester, England, March 
1. Sir Herbert was organist of the 
cathedral for twenty years and was 
one of the leading figures in English 
church music. He was born at Glouces- 
ter in 1865 and was musically a prod- 
uct of the Gloucester choir school and 
the Royal College of Music, where he 
won a scholarship. His first important 
appointment was to succeed Sir Walter 
Parratt as organist of St. Giles’, Ox- 
ford. Then he became organist of 
Bristol Cathedral, and finally of Glou- 
cester Cathedral. The Three Choirs 
Festival owes its present prosperous 
condition largely to his efforts. He also 
conducted the Gloucester Orchestral 
Society and wrote a great deal of or- 
chestral music of the lighter kind. 


Trenton Society Sings Under Sears. 
Members of the Trenton, N. 

Choral Art Society made their first 
Trenton appearance amid the most fav- 
orable circumstances and won the com- 
mendation of a discriminating musical 
audience which assembled in Crescent 
Temple April 2 to hear them sing 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater.” The beauti- 
ful oratorio was sung with the choir 
of St. James’ Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, assisting and was under the 
direction of S. Wesley Sears, choir- 
master and organist of the Philadel- 
phia church. The conducting of Mr. 
Sears was highly commended, and the 
success of the performance was credit- 
ed by critics to his able leadership. 


NEW OCTAVO MUSIC 


SACRED—MIXED VOICES 


BARNES, EDWARD 
SHIPPEN 


My God, I Thank Thee 
Octavo No. 


BROUGHTON, RUSSELL 


Benedictus es Domine 
Octavo No. 14,107..........- 


CARROLL, MARCUS H. 


Faith of Our Fathers 
Octavo No. 


HUERTER, CHARLES 


Come Unto Me, Ye Weary 
Octavo No. 14,089............ 


LEMONT, CEDRIC W. 


Glory to God on High 
Octave No. 94125. 


McCOLLIN, FRANCES 


Come Hither, Ye Faithful 
Octavo No. 


The Way of the Cross 
Octavo No. 14,160............ 


5 


15 


12 


12: 


AS 


MENDELSSOHN-NEVIN 
There Shall a Star from Jacob 


From “Christus.” 
Octave No, T4123... .20 


PRAETORIUS, MICHAEL 


The Merry Bells Are Ringing 
(English text by Charles F. 


Manney.) 
Octavo No. 13,993............ 10 


SPENCE, WILLIAM R. 


Let There be Light 
Octavo No. 14,113 


Thanks Be to God 
Octave Na: 16 1S 
STULTS, R. M. 


Sing Ye Faithful, Sing with 
Gladness! 
Octavo No. 14,055............ 15 


WARD, FRANK E. 


The Lord Is My Strength 
Octavo No. 14,114 


WOOLER, ALFRED 


Great Is the Lord 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 


10 East 34th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 


TRY YOUR MUSIC STORE FIRST 


Reuter 


for this church. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT REUTER 
FOR THE TWIN CITIES 


This time a comprehensive three-manual instrument, to 
be installed in one of the outstanding churches of the 
Twin Cities; St. Stephen’s Catholic Church, Minneapolis. 


The beautiful liturgical qualities of the Reuter tone, con- 
tributed in no small degree toward the selection of the 
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Quartet and Chorus 


| By HAROLD W. THOMPSON, Ph. D. | 


Easter and Lenten Programs, 1928. 

It is a little early to have received 
the usual lot of Easter and Lenten 
programs, but a special request has 
come for an article on the subject, and 
I am meeting the request as fully as 
is possible. The following programs, 
given in whole or in part, interested 
me this year: 

Wesley Methodist, Worcester, Mass., 

Arthur L. Jacobs 


Prelude, ‘‘Resurrection Morn,” John- 
ston. 

Anthem, ‘‘Lo, the Tomb Is Empty,” 
Broome. 


Anthem, Soul's Rejoicing.”’ Dick- 
inson-Joseph. 

Evening Service, Music of the Easter 
Universal: 

Organ, ‘‘Easter Morning,’’ Harvey Gaul. 

Four Traditional Carols: ‘‘This Glad 
Easter Day,” Norwegian; “Three Men 
Trudging,” Provencal; “The Russian 
Easter Priest’s Blessing,’ Russian; ‘‘The 
Three Holy Women," Norman. First 
edited by Dickinson, others by Harvey 
Gaul. 

Postlude, March Triumphal, Dubois. 
First Baptist, Los Angeles, A. Stewart 
and D. L. Wright. 
Preliminary Recital: “Resurrection 
Morn,’ Johnston; “Easter Morning,” 
Malling; “‘Easter Morning,” Gaul; 
maus,” Frysinger; ‘‘Vision,’’ Rheinberger. 
Chorale Prelude, “Rejoice, Ye Sons of 

Men,” arranged by Hirsch. 

Offertory, “Gloria Patri et Filio,” 
Palestrina; Agnus Dei” (S, v, piano, or- 
gan, chorus), Bizet. 

THE EASTER STORY IN SONG: 

Gethsemane—‘‘Jesus in the Garden"; 
hymn, “’Tis Midnight,’’ Seventeenth 
Century. 

Calvary—“‘Shadows were Darkening,"’: 
chorale, “‘O Sacred Head,”’ Seventeenth 
Century. 

The Tomb—‘When the Dawn Was 
Breaking,”’ Dickinson-Polish. 

Resurrection Faith and Joy—‘I Know 
that My Redeemer,’’ Bach; ‘‘Rejoice, the 
Lord Is Risen,’’ arranged by Dickinson: 
“The Soul at Heaven’s Gate,’ arranged 
by Dickinson. 

Postlude, Filii,’"” Deshayes. 

First Presbyterian, Westfield, N. J., 

Grace Leeds Darnell. 

Prelude, Spring Song, Bonnet. 

Carol, “Rejoice, Ye Sons of Men.” Six- 
teenth Century. 

“Christ the Lord Is Risen,’’ Mendels- 
sohn. 

“At the Lamb's High Feast,”’ Baker. 

“I Know that My Redeemer,”’ Handel. 

“Why Seek Ye the Living,’’ Hollins. 

“Come, Ye Faithful,’’ Sullivan. 

Postlude, Improvisation on “St, Kevin.” 

First Congregational, Dalton, Mass., 

Kate E. Fox. 
Prelude, ‘‘Christus Resurrexit,"’ Rava- 


nello. 
“Now Christ the Lord Is_ Risen,” 
Pluddeman. 


“Sanctus,’’ Gounod. 

“Be Glad, Then, Ye Righteous,” Hollins. 

Prelude, ‘‘Easter Flowers,”’ Mailly. 

“By Early Morning Light,” arranged 
by Dickinson. 

“When the Sabbath Was Past,’’ Foster. 
St. Mark’s, New York, W. A. Golds- 
worthy. 

“Christus Resurrexit,’”’ Ravanello. 

“The Bells of Easter,’’ Chaffin. 

“Christ Is Risen,” West. 

Elevation and Benediction, Saint-Saens. 

Selections sung by St. Mary's Kar- 
patho-Russian Choir: “Christ Has 
Arisen,” Traditional; “The Angel's 
Voice,”’ Zeitzeva; ‘‘We Rejoice in Thee,” 
Havriliak. 

Church of the Divine Paternity, New 

York, J. Warren Andrews. 

Preliminary recital, violin and organ: 
Largo, Vivaldi-Nachez; Slumber Song, 
Taubert; ‘‘Ave Maria,"’ Bach-Gounod; 
Largo, Veracini. 

Anthems: “In the End of the Sab- 
bath,” Targett; “Sun, Shine Forth,” 
Gaines; ‘“‘Blest Easter Morning,” C. P. 
Scott. 

Contralto with violin, “’Twas Easter 
Eve,’’ Gounod. 

Postlude, violin and organ, ‘‘Adoration,”’ 
Borowski. 

First Presbyterian, Germantown, Pa., 

N. L. Norden. 

Anthem, “Awake Up, My _ Glory,” 
Barnby. 

Organ, “The Monks’ Choir,” Alf 
Hurum. 

Bass, ‘‘Be Comforted,” Fisher. 

Organ, Andante, Sixth Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky. 

Carol-Anthem, “In Joseph’s Lovely 
Garden,” Spanish-Dickinson. 

Tenor, “There Is No Death,” O’Hara. 
First Presbyterian, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
P. E, Grosh. 

Prelude, ‘‘O Sacred Head,” Bach. 


Quartet, ‘“‘At Dawn when They Sought,” 
Ed. by Hirsch. 

Anthem, “At Easter Time,” Barnes. 

Offertory, ‘‘In dulci jubilo,’’ Bach. 

St. Mark’s, Minneapolis, S. E. Avery. 

Elevation, Saint-Saens. 

Anthem, ‘“‘Christ, Our Passover,”’ Mac- 
farlane. 

Anthem, “Our Lord Is Risen,’’ Barnes. 

Anthem with double choir, ‘‘An Easter 
Antiphon,”’ Candlyn. 

Anthem by school choir, ‘Joy Dawned 
Again,” Praetorius. 

Leyden Church, Brookline, Mass., 
Blanche T. Brock. 

Violin and organ: Lullaby, Reger; An- 
dante Religioso, Thomé. 

Anthem, “I Heard a Great Voice,” 
Cobb. 

Soprano, ‘‘With Verdure Clad,’’ Haydn. 

Violin, Romance, Second Concerto, 
Wieniawski. 

Carol, ‘‘The Three Lilies,”” Old Breton. 

Carol, “Easter Song of Russia,” 
Kopolvoff. 

Postlude, Song of Praise, Irwin. 

At evening service, a drama entitled “A 
Legend of the Grail,’ with Wagner's 
Grail music from ‘Parsifal.” 

Church of the Holy Communion, South 
Orange, N. J., H. F. Sprague. 
Prelude for violin, ‘cello, organ: 


“Adoration,” Borowski; “Extase,”” 
Ganne. 

Anthem, “The Templars’ March,” 
Hiles. 

Canticle, “Christ Our Passover,” Shep- 
pard. 

Anthem, “O Sons and Daughters,’ M. 
Andrews. 

Postlude, ‘‘Alleluia,”” Pascal Sonata, 
Lemmens. 


First Methodist, Asbury Park, N. J., 
S. J. Kreuzburg. 

Junior Choir, “Long Ago in Holy 
Land,’’ Barnes. 

Anthem, “On Wings of Living Light,” 
J. S. Matthews. 

Anthem, ‘Fear Not, O Israel.”’ Spicker. 

Solo, “The Resurrection,’ Shelley. 

Anthem, “Unto the Paschal Victim,” 
West. 

Anthem, “Ho, Everyone,” Macfarlane. 

Lent. 

There were a number of interesting 
programs for Lenten services, includ- 
ing a splendid series of five given at 
St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, Grand 
Rapids, by Harold Tower. His sub- 
jects were: Advent, Christmas and 
Epiphany, Lent and Easter, Ascension 
and Whitsunday and Trinitytide; so 
the worshipers had a view of the entire 
Christian year. Among the American 
works presented at these notable 
recitals were the following: 

Anthem, King Shall Come,” 
Webbe. 

Anthem, ‘Cometh Latest 
Hour,” from “Hora Novissima,’’ Parker. 

Anthem, “This Is the Month,’ Mac- 
kinnon. 

Quartet, “‘Peace on Earth,”” Beach. 

Tenor, “O Lovely Voices of the Sky,” 
H. A. Matthews. 

Chorus and Quartet, Easter 
Antiphon,”’ Candlyn. 

Anthem, ‘Jerusalem's Wall,’’ Forsyth. 

The Monmouth chapter of the N. A. 
O. gave under its auspices at the First 
Methodist Church of Asbury Park a 
service which every one of us wanted 
to hear; they snared Harry Burleigh 
into giving a number of negro spirit- 
uals appropriate to the season, includ- 
ing “Were You There When They 
Crucified My Lord?” I say “snared” 
with the bitter envy of one who has 
tried to get Mr. Burleigh and failed. 

At the Wesley Methodist Church in 
Worcester, Mass., they had on April 1 
an interesting evening service entitled 
“The Life of Our Lord,” divided into 
“The Nativity and Youth,” “The Min- 
istry,” “The Great Sacrifice” and “Our 
Redemption,” with appropriate music 
for each section, including, I note, two 
of R. Deane Shure’s organ pieces from 
the Palestine Suite—‘The Miracle by 
the Pool of Bethesda” and ‘“Geth- 
semane.” 

On the same evening Lloyd Morey 
was presenting a lengthy and interest- 
ing program at Trinity Methodist 
Church in Urbana, III, including the 
following numbers: 

“Adoramus Te,” Palestrina. 

“Ave Maris Stella,’’ Anerio. 

“Were You There?” Burleigh. 

“Listen to the Lambs,” Dett. 

“O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” 
Miles. 

“Evening Brings Us Home,’’ Cowen. 

‘“‘Now Sinks the Sun,” Parker. 


Surely there are some fine un- 


accompanied numbers here, including 


Parker’s loftiest anthem, you will 
observe. I wonder how many are 
using it nowadays? It has Latin words 
that sing better than the English, 
beginning, if I remember correctly, 
“Jam sol recedit,” 


In Rome, N. Y., I note that Clar- 
ence F. Read gave a Lenten evening 
service in March, entitled “Through 
Palestine,” in which he used the Shure 
pieces, together with other appropriate 
numbers, in part as follows: 

1. By the Pool of Bethesda—Organ, 
“Miracle of the Five Porches,’”’ Shure; 
choir, “Come Now, and Let Us Reason,”’ 
Briant. 

2. The Sea of Galilee—Organ, ‘‘Peace, 
Still,” Shure; soprano, “Faith,” 
Gaines. 

3. Mount Hermon—Organ, ‘The Trans- 
figuration,” Shure; tenor, “Jesus Only,” 
Rotoli. 

4. Garden of Gethsemane—‘“‘Gethse- 
mane,”’ Shure; soprano, ‘‘Gethsemane.” 
Salter; chorus, ‘‘Into the Woods,”’ Nevin. 


A number of people followed my 
suggestion regarding a recital program 
for the organ with passages of Scrip- 
ture to direct the devotions of the audi- 
ence. One was given by Miles C. 
Hartley at the First Congregational 
Church of La Salle, Ill. The program 
was entitled “Holy Week,” and he 
managed to have every day of the 
Master’s life in that week represented. 
I give his list of selections with Bibli- 
cal references: 

“Palm Sunday” (John 12, 13), Mailly. 

“In the Cathedral” (Monday; Matt. 21, 
12), Pierne-Dickinson. 

“The Question” (Tuesday; Mark 12, 
28), Wolstenholme. 

“Ave Maria’? (Wednesday; Bethany 
with Mary and Martha), Schubert. 

“Communion” (Thursday; Matt. 21, 
26), Guilmant. 

“Gethsemane” (Friday; Mark 14, 32), 
Malling. 

“‘Requiescat in Pace’ (Saturday; Matt. 
26, 66). Sowerby. 

“Hosannah”’ (Sunday—Easter), Dubois. 

The only trouble is that the organist 
has the wrong Mary. But the program 
is skillfully planned. 

Programs and questions should be 
sent to me direct, addressed to the 
State College, Albany, N. Y. 


Presides at Alabama Meeting. 

Frank M. Church, director of music 
at Athens College, Athens, Ala., pre- 
sided at the ninth annual conference 
of the Alabama Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the parish-house of the 
Church of the Advent in Birmingham 
March 28. 


BROOKLYN CHURCH’S ORDER 


Three-Manual Austin for the Lutheran 
Reformation Edifice. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
the Reformation in Brooklyn has 
awarded to the Austin Organ Com- 
pany the contract for a three-manual 
instrument. The scheme of this organ 
is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Tuba Harmonic, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Chimes. 


*Enclosed in Choir expression box. 
SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gedeckt (from Bourdon), 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute d’Amour (from Bourdon), 4 ft., 
61 notes. 

Piccolo (from Bourdon), 2 ft., 61 notes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Corno d@’Amore, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tremolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

*Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

*Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 notes. 

Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Tremolo, 


*Interchangeable with Great organ. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Flute (extended), 8 ft.. 12 pipes, 20 
notes. 

Tuba Profunda (extended), 16 ft., 12 
pipes, 20 notes. 


Evanston Position for Barnes. 

William H. Barnes has been appoint- 
ed organist and director at the First 
Baptist Church of Evanston, where he 
entered upon his work April 15. Mr. 
Barnes has been at the Wilmette Bap- 
tist Church for several years, previous 
to which he played at the Epworth 
Methodist in Chicago. A new three- 
manual organ of large size is to be 
purchased by the Evanston church. 


+ 


“The Lamentation.” 
are Tenor and Bass. Price, 60 cents. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
~~ 40-44 Winchester St. 


WHY NOT SELECT ONE OF THESE 


CHORAL WORKS 


for Your Next Season’s Programs? 


BY FAITH ALONE 


Text from the Bible and Hymnal. Music by Harvey B. Gaul 


The main theme of this cantata is based upon the first miracle at Capernaum. 
The principal sections are: “The Entry Into Capernaum,” “The Abnegation,” and 
There are eleven musical numbers. Solo voices required 


DIES IRAE 


(Day of Wrath) 
Text by Thomas of Celano, 13th Century. Music by George Henry Day. 
Translation by Wm. J. Irons, 1849. 


A short cantata written for Chorus, 
accompaniment. It is suitable for Advent, Lent, or General Use. Price, 50 cents. 


ESTHER 


Text by Frederick H. Martens. Musie by R. S. Stoughton. 
This new work will surely interest all musicians, for it is artistic, inspirational, 
and worthy a place in the repertoire of choral societies, choirs, etc. It is writ- 
ten for Chorus and Soli, with Piano accompaniment. Price, 75 cents net. 


TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 


Music by R. Deane Shure 
This short cantata is written for the following solo voices: Soprano, Alto and 
Baritone, with chorus of mixed voices. 


THE WOMAN OF SYCHAR 


Biblical Text, Adapted and Paraphrased by Frederick H. Martens. 
Musie by R. S. Stoughton. 
It is written for four-part Chorus with Soli and Organ accompaniment. ‘The 
writing is reasonably modern in the Organ part; in the part for Choir it is 
almost Victorian, but with a graceful touch, here and there, that is delightful.” 
(Orchestra Parts for rental only.) Price, 75 cents. 


These Cantatas may be procured on approval for your inspection. 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
13 East 17th St. 


Soprano and Tenor solos, and Organ 


Price, 50 cents. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
316 So. Wabash Ave, 
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WOMEN WILL PRESENT mage sales, motiof-picture shows, 


ALUMNI GIFT FOR COLLEGE 


Austin Three-Manual to Be Opened at 
Cc Indianapolis 
Club Starts Movement 
Resulting in Fund. 


The women of Earlham College at 
Richmond, Ind., are awaiting with 
much pride the dedication of the 
Austin three-manual which is to be 
opened in the new college chapel dur- 
ing commencement week in June. The 
raising of the fund is the achievement 
of the woman graduates and former 
students of the college and comes at a 
crucial point in the development of the 
Quaker school. A disastrous fire in 
1925 proved a blessing in disguise and 
has led to the formation of an exten- 
sive building and development pro- 
gram. A feature of the new adminis- 
tration hall, dedicated last June, is the 
chapel which is to house the organ. 

How the women of a small, by no 
means wealthy, college raised in three 
years a sum above $13,000 may prove 
suggestive to other organizations. The 
idea took form among the members 
of the Indianapolis Earlham Women’s 
Club, who, being centrally situated and 
already well organized, were willing to 
assume leadership and responsibility in 
the project. 

The Indianapolis club voted to 
start the fund with a- $1,200 nucleus. 
A general finance committee composed 
of Indianapolis women was appointed. 
Their first move was to send letters to 
every Earlham woman graduate and 
student telling of the organ fund and 
of the hopes of the finance committee. 
Simultaneously the college allowed the 
Indianapolis club to edit a regular 
number of the college bulletin—an 
“organ number.” This told the story 
in detail and made a direct appeal to 
all Earlham women. 

For the most part the fund has been 
built up from the proceeds of concerts, 
theater benefits, parties, bazaars, rum- 


These have ranged from $1,000 to $1. 
Recently there came the gift of the 
harp stop, by a mother as a memorial 
to a small son. This will add the 
finishing touch to the instrument, to 
be installed not merely as a memorial 
to college days gone by, but as a 
pledge of renewed interest and enthusi- 
asm by the women of Earlham. 

Following is the scheme of stops of 
the organ: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gross Floéte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 

*Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

“Chimes (Deagan Class A), 25 tubes. 


*Enclosed. 

SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Echo Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 61 notes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Tremolo. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Fiute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Unda Maris, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
Harp. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
Double Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Dolce Bourdon (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 

notes. ; 

Violoncello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Stanley R. Avery has been arrang- 
ing some interesting programs at St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church at Minne- 
apolis as a part of the effort to make 
good use of the new Welte organ 
installed there. The last of five musi- 
cal evenings in Lent was given at the 
parish-house March 27 with St. Mark’s 
choir assisted by Beata Hanson, violin- 
ist, and Ethel Mae Bishop, pianist. 


VOICING, TESTING and PERFECTING 
ROOM 


All pipes scientifically made and scaled, artistically voiced, 
assuring balanced ensemble. 


“YRIFLES MAKE PERFECTION BUT 
PERFECTION IS NO TRIFLE” 


JEROME B. MEYER & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Organ Pipes and Organ Supplies 
125 AUSTIN STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Organists and 


Mechanical Experts 


Hillgreen, Lane @ 


everywhere are respectfully invited to acquaint them- 
selves with the construction and voicing of Hillgreen- 
Lane organs, the builders believing that an examination 
of their work will verify the claim that no other system 
of construction possesses so many admirable qualities of 
simplicity, accessibility, and dependableness. 


Co. 


Alliance, Ohio 
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A RELIGION SANS MUSIC 

By way of throwing cold water on 
the ambitions of some German makers 
of musical instruments who apparently 
have been planning the establishment 
of a good trade in Mohammedan lands, 
a Teuton delver into the laws of the 
Moslems has discovered that Moham- 
med was no music- -lover. A certain 
slave named Naf; it is recorded, told 
that Ibu Umar, one of the prophet’s 
followers, placed his fingers in his ears 
when he heard the sounds of a pipe 
and hastened in the opposite direction 
from which the music came. When 
Nafi asked his master the reason for 
his action the latter is quoted as say- 
ing that when he was a boy traveling 
with Mohammed the latter did the same 
when he heard music. Singing is held to 
be contrary to the law by Mohammedan 
theologians and they quote the prophet 
as saying: “Singing and listening to 
singing cause hypocrisy to arise in the 
heart.” Nevertheless there is no direct 
prohibition of music and liberal Mo- 
hammedans are permitted to play and 
listen to music, whereas the “funda- 
mentalists’ among them abhor it. 
Quite naturally this will disappoint any 
organ builders who may have contem- 
plated invading Turkey and other coun- 
tries where the Koran is the book of 
law. And how happy it must make 
any Christian, musical or otherwise, 
that he is not under the influence of 
a religion which outlaws music! 


PROPER APPROACH 


“The public, properly approached, 
will buy musical instruments.” This 
is the slogan adopted, according to an- 
nouncement from headquarters, for the 
1928 convention of the music indus- 
tries, to be held in New York City 
beginning June 4. It is a good slogan, 
and it will be interesting to see how 
the speakers will tell the’ instrument 
makers and dealers to go about it to 
make the proper approach. 

For the organ as the king of all 
these instruments it will be compara- 
tively easy to describe the correct and 
up-to-date method for approaching the 
purchasing public, for some of our 
“high-pressure” salesmen have illumi- 
nated the path. 

The first thing on meeting a com- 
mittee intent upon buying an organ is 
to enlighten it as to the sort of persons 
who may have entered the competition 
for the contract. By all means say 
nothing more than is imperative about 
your own instrument. In the first 
place it is not necessary, as your com- 
petitors will take care of that. And, 
secondly, you will be wasting valuable 
time required for telling all about the 
other fellow. If your principal com- 
petitor has not been able to accumu- 
late a fortune in building organs, make 
sure to explain that he is on the verge 
of bankruptcy and that to award him 
a contract is dangerous business at 
best. If he is well established and has 
a high rating with Bradstreet state 
that he has been profiteering and 
that his prosperity is the natural result 
of quantity production and cheapening 


his product. If your competitor is one 
of the newer entrants into the field, 
check his advance if possible by de- 
claring that he does not know how to 
build an organ. If, on the other hand, 
he has been building organs for a cen- 
tury, more or less, the proper thing 
is to say that, while at one time he 
was in the front rank, he is now a “by- 
gone,” far behind the times. If he spe- 
cializes in moderate-priced instruments 
you must hold up your hands in hor- 
ror and tell the committee that if it 
is ready to buy such “junk” you are 
wasting the time of your employer by 
talking to its members. Should your 
opponent have a reputation for work 
of the highest class the best mode of 
attack is to say that while once he did 
well, he is now in the hands of an ag- 
gregation of Turks (if in the South 
you might substitute negroes for 
Turks; if in a stronghold of the klan, 
substitute Jews; by using your head 
you can find the thing that will make 
the strongest appeal). 

If you see that the other salesman 
is about to get the order, cut the price. 
This will convince the prospective 
purchaser that your heart is large. He 
will never suspect that your original 
figure was too high. If you will slash 
sufficiently and thus cause’ your com- 
petitor to do the same, one of you will 
get the order and your employer or his 
will have the satisfaction of being a 
philanthropist. 

But if you follow the formula laid 
down implicitly you can hardly lose an 
order—high-pressure salesmen never 
do—at any rate none of them ever told 
us of losing one except in those in- 
stances where the organist. the clergy- 
man or the entire committee were 
“bought up.’ 

Throughout this process be careful 
not to put anything in writing. The 
other fellow sometimes is unreasonable 
about these things and may try to 
make you prove your words or eat 
them. If you avoid using pen or type- 
writer you can usually lie your way 
out as easily as you lied it in. 

Having thus “properly approached” 
your public, the order is yours almost 
beyond peradventure of a doubt. This 
can be demonstrated by simple logic. 
Having proved that none of your com- 
petitors is to be considered, nothing 
will remain for an intelligent commit- 
tee except to give you the contract, as 
the only one fit for it. Should the 
committee. however, be so dense as 
not to be able to follow you, be sure 
to tell the whole listening world that 
you were the only honest one in the 
competition and that you lost merely 
because you would not stoop to such 
methods as others follow. Q. E. D. 


SONS OF TUBAL-CAIN 

In the Atlantic Monthly for April 
Harvey Wickham has a rather engag- 
ing article under the title of “Sons of 
Tubal-Cain” in which he endeavors 
to pay a tribute to the organ and to 
organists. There are some interesting 
paragraphs in the article, even though 
his information is not always accurate 
—a point that matters little since the 
majority of the readers of the Atlantic 
Monthly are not so well-informed on 
the present-day organ as to question 
what he writes and those who know 
will be so amused by his humor that 
they will not try to trip him up. Mr. 
Wickham begifis with this character- 
ization of the organist: 

“Chess players, mathematicians and 
organists are clannish, as are all work- 
ers in mysteries. They may not think 
much of one another, but are forced 
nevertheless more or less to flock to- 
gether, however solitary their natures. 
There is, for them, no hope of sym- 
pathy or understanding from the com- 
mon herd.” 

Referring to the rather lamentable 
fact that organists are limited in the 
exercise of their talents because they 
can’t conveniently carry their instru- 
ments around with them, although an 
Englishman in recent years did so, 
Mr. Wickham says: 

“A gambler may carry his cards or 
his dice in his pocket. <A_ violinist 
tucks his instrument under his arm. 
Even the pianist sometimes owns a 
fairly decent piano, or can find one 
at the house of a friend. But the or- 
ganist, alone of addicts to strange 
joys, is at the mercy of institutions, 
churches, or, more rarely, town halls, 
for the means of gratifying his habit. 
Only millionaires, not knowing one 


note from another unless they be bank 
notes, are the personal possessors of 
pipe organs.’ 

After a lengthy review of the his- 
tory of the organ—sketchy rather than 
historical, one might say—the maga- 
‘zine contributor gives this interesting 
picture of the organist “in action”: 

The modern organist sits upon the edge 
of a smooth board tipped forward from 
the horizontal—so far forward that only 
long practice keeps him from plunging 
head first into the music rack. He can- 
not support himself with his hands, even 
if he can with his salary, for everything 
he touches produces some ‘‘effect,’’ sel- 
dom one conducive to repose. As for his 
feet, they are engaged—both as to toe 
and to heel—in playing in the dark upon 
a keyboard of their own, two and one- 
fifth octaves in compass, with the addi- 
tional duty of keeping a swell pedal, a 
erescendo pedal and a sforzando pedal— 
things shaped as to their visible parts 
like the inverted soles of so many boots 
—in a proper state of subordination. 
There are also sundry levers for throw- 
ing on and off the stops—levers which 
must be jabbed with desperate precision 
and in the nick of time, like so many 
emergency brakes on an automobile ap- 
proaching an accident. In the Willis 
organ in the cathedral of Liverpool, 
which, until the war taught us» new 
standards of frightfulness, was the larg- 
est organ in the world, there are twenty- 
three of these “combination pedals” and 
“couplers,” as they are lightly called, 
eapable of directing or misdirecting the 
thunderbolts from fourteen thousand 
pipes. 

We are pleased that Mr. Wickham 
mentioned the fact that the organist is 
not prone to wearing long hair, but is 
a regular patron of the barbershop. 
He says: “The fashion of wearing 
long hair, so prevalent for a time 
among the world’s Paderewskis, never 
found favor with organists. Genuine 
organists are inclined to baldness.” 

Very good! It was Barnum, we be- 
lieve, who was determined to have the 
newspapers mention him, whether they 
praised or condemned—anything as 
long as he was not ignored. The or- 
ganists owe Mr. Wickham a vote of 
thanks for helping them break into 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


KARG-ELERT AND REED ORGAN 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert stands revealed 
as the warm champion of the reed or- 
gan, whose love for that almost extinct 
instrument has endured from his boy- 
hood to the present day. Of course 
when we say that the instrument is a 
thing of the past we refer only to the 
United States, for in Germany the har- 
monium still functions, and attention 
has been called only recently by per- 
sons familiar with musical matters in 
this country to an increase in the de- 
mand for reed organs,. which once 
graced every prosperous and music- 
loving small home and survived even 
for many years after pianos became a 
household necessity. To the small 
church the reed organ even today is the 
favorite instrument and it has its field 
for practice in the form of two-manual 
and pedal reed organs, though as an 
article of manufacture it cuts little 
figure. 

In an article written by Karg- Elert 
for “Der Harmoniumfreund,” a publi- 
cation whose name indicates that it is 
devoted to the reed organ, the noted 
composer confesses that even now he 
loves and believes in the harmonium. 
According to a translation of his arti- 
cle in Musical Opinion Karg-Elert 
writes that when he was a youngster 
of 12 years he came across an Estey 
reed organ in the mission-house at 
Leipzig, and as he played it his ambi- 
tion became to be a maker of reed 
organs. After long years of organ 
study and experience with the piano 
and the orchestra he says: 

“Without any material inducement, 
and without any understanding con- 
cerning publication, I have dedicated 
the best years of my life to the har- 
monium—always in the sense of the 
art harmonium—notwithstanding press- 
ing advice from Straube, Reger and oth- 
ers to leave the harmonium alone and 
employ my powers of composition 
rather in the service of the more gen- 
erally available art media (pianoforte, 
organ, orchestra, chamber music). I 
firmly and sincerely believe in the de- 
velopment of the art harmonium; and 
if a few years ago it seemed—espe- 
cially by reason of the economic crisis 
—that the future held no special further 
development in store, yet now and 
again I believe that with the improve- 


ment in economic conditions the art 
harmonium will continue to pursue its 
upward course.” 


George Eastman, the camera manu- 
facturer and patron of the organ, is 
the leader in a campaign to divide the 
year into thirteen months of equal 
length, with twenty-eight days to each 
month. Our organist readers are will- 
ing, provided it means thirteen checks 
from the church treasurer instead of 
twelve, all of the same size as the 
present ones. 


Appreciation by a Layman. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 2, 1928— 
Editor of The Diapason: The current 
issue of The Diapason calls for more 
than ordinary appreciation, for the 
matter of great interest it has for all 
lovers of organ music. I being a fan 
and not a player, and not admitted to 
inner mysteries, must stand and look 
in and on, but with kindly interest for 
all of those whose work it is to soothe 
our tired nerves and inspire us humans 
to struggle on. 

The gems from the pens of Messrs. 
Skinner and Bullis carry one into the 
realms of travel and are worthy of 
being preserved in one’s clipping files. 
Mr. Skinner makes one visualize the 
wonderful tones of the magic pipes of 
the organ that a great master will soon 
play upon, and Mr. Christian will have 
an instrument that will be a mecca for 
the lover of organ music as it should 
sound in its’ correct interpretation. 

In the various schemes for new 
organs one wonders when the sense- 
less duplication in organ building, 
mainly the fault of organists, will pass 
away, and better pressures and scales 
will give the organ a chance to breathe 
and be just as rich and true in its tone. 

Our friend Henry Willis came to 
this part of the city to see, hear and 
play upon an organ built by C. C. 
Michell thirty years or more ago. 
This organ was built with high pres- 
sures, beautiful strings and diapasons 
that are real, but its reeds surpass any- 
thing that I have heard anywhere. 
The organ in point of stops, only 
thirty-nine, far surpasses many instru- 
ments of eighty or more registers, 
placed, as it is, in an edifice poor in 
acoustics and a narrow chancel. One 
feature is a soft-winded 16-ft. reed in 
the swell in place of the bourdon, 
which is supplied elsewhere, and the 
absence of any gamba tones in the 
great to spoil the value of its diapa- 
sons. The chorus reeds, 16 ft., 8 ft. and 
4 ft., and the five-rank mixture are en- 
closed, giving a real crescendo effect 
that no couplers can ever do. 

It has puzzled many an organ 
builder who has come to the services 
at St. Luke’s to know how such tones 
could be produced, but so far I have 
not yet found any that wanted even to 
duplicate any part of this organ. 
Michell did build other organs here- 
abouts, and in them some of his fine 
work still shows, but he never was 
able to get the same powerful ensem- 
ble, unless the organ he worked upon 
in Albany Cathedral, a larger scheme 
than St. Luke’s, shows the same rich 
effects; to my regret I have never 
heard this latter instrument. 

Thanking you for the monthly treat 
that I get from The Diapason, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
Cuive M. RED, 

Lay Reader, Memorial Church of the 

Good Shepherd, Germantown. 


Minneapolis Opening in June. 

Formal opening of the municipal or- 
gan in the city auditorium at Minne- 
apolis is scheduled to take place June 
4 to 6 and every effort is being made 
by the forces of the W. W. Kimball 
Company to complete the installation 
of the instrument by that time. The 
initial concert is to be played by Lynn- 
wood Farnam and others are to be 
heard in connection with the formal 
presentation of the instrument, al- 
though no official announcement of any 
of the recitals has been issued. A 
number of changes in the auditorium 
have been made within the last month 
and the organ has been shipped by 
installments from the Chicago factory. 
Meanwhile those in charge of the or- 
gan campaign at Minneapolis are con- 
tinuing theiir efforts to raise the bal- 
ance of the fund for the purchase of 
the instrument. 
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The Free Lance | 
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It has been an interesting experi- 
ence to look over fifteen or twenty of 
Lynnwood Farnam’s recent organ pro- 
grams. Knowing him as a superlative- 
ly clever player, I had not yet realized 
how catholic and comprehensive his 
taste was. There are miscellaneous 
programs and special ones of works 
by J. S. Bach, Brahms and Cesar 
Franck. It may interest some organ 
students to note the names on an 
American program: Sowerby, Hunt- 
ington Sessions (MS), Edward Ship- 
pen Barnes, Bruce Simonds (the well- 
known and much-admired pianist of 
the Yale School of Music), DeLamar- 
ter, Seth Bingham, Baumgartner, 
Edwin Grasse, William Y. Webbe. 
These compositions had _ previously 
appeared on programs of a general 
nature. Dudley Buck once wrote me 
that programs of works by American 
composers only reminded him always 
of the notices on the back seats in 
some of the Southern churches before 
“the war,” namely, “these seats re- 
served for niggers.” All programs 
are printed with great care, each one 
giving the composer, source, publisher 
and other details helpful both to player 
and listener; they are also proof-read 
meticulously. In these respects I do 
not recall any programs save the 
Union Theological Seminary programs 
of Clarence Dickinson that approach 
them in perfection of literary and 
musical scholarship. It is gratifying 
to find a recitalist of the very first 
order—indeed, Farnam is almost in a 
class by himself—particular in matters 
that most musicians, from lack of 
knowledge or taste, or both, neglect. 


It is rather interesting to see how 
the French and Italians are reaching 
out after the American dollars. They 
refer to us as “Shylocks” and seem to 
enjoy calling our attention to the mil- 
lions of their men killed in the Great 
War compared with the few tens of 
thousands we lost. We are, they say, 
become rich, but our dollars are “blood 
money.” As sensible people they are 
forgetting as fast as they “can our 
iniquitous prosperity and are mainly 
concerned with picking up here and 
there, from tourists and from music 
students, as much of the “blood 
money” as they can get. We have had 
for some time the Fontainebleau 
School for Americans; now Alfred 
Cortot has postgraduate courses “for 
American pianists,’ and there is a 
“master school of music” in Rome 
that distributes an attractive brochure 
among Americans. So far as I know 
neither Germany nor England makes 
any attempt to interest the after-the- 
war musician in its musical art. 


In conversation with a_ fellow 
philatelist who has the distinction of 
being a friend and correspondent of 
Jean Sibelius, the Finnish composer, I 
learn that Sibelius will probably come 
to the United States in August on the 
invitation of two or three of the great 
symphony orchestras. I hope there is 
more than probability here. 


Last month I took pleasure in giv- 
ing vent to long-accumulated dislike of 
the term ‘“wood-winds”’; I am now 
going to ask why so many supervisors 
“evaluate” instead of “estimate” or 
“appraise”? “Evaluate” has sprung 
into popular use during the last few 
years; we “evaluate” methods of 
school music; we “evaluate” the ten- 
dencies toward this, that and the other. 
There seems to be something in the 
sound of the word that entices our 
friends who like the rolling of the 
word. 


In the October Free Lance I spoke 
of meeting Sir Herbert Brewer, the 
organist of Gloucester Cathedral, in 
the artists’ room of the Hereford 
Festival. English organists and the 
patrons of the Three Choir Festivals, 
held in rotation at Hereford, Glouces- 
ter and Worcester Cathedrals, deeply 
regretted his sudden death early in 
March. From the Western Daily 


Press I take a few interesting facts 
about his funeral, held in his cathedral 


| Edwin Arthur Kraft | 


Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Cathedral, Cleveland, not only is a 
prophet who enjoys honor in large 
parcels in his own country, but he i: 
in frequent demand to open new organs 
in various places. On May 10 he is 
to appear at Lindsborg, Kan., in a 
recital under the auspices of the Kan- 
sas chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. In the season approaching 
a close he has given recitals in Ohio 
alone at Akron, Lisbon, Kent, Raven- 
na, Wadsworth, Sandusky and Urbana. 


—I hope the Bishop of Gloucester will 
forgive me the use of the possessive 
personal pronoun—-on March 6. Many 
of the great English musicians (Elgar, 
Bantock, Herbert Howells among 
them) were present, and many of the 
civic dignitaries, the mayor of Glou- 
cester and the high sheriff. Sir 
Herbert was high sheriff of Gloucester 
at one time. The music played on the 
organ seems curiously selected; it was 
“Eventide,” Brewer, the last piece 
played by the deceased organist; 
pieces from the Parry “Little Organ 
Book,” Elegy in C minor, Lloyd; 
Thanksgiving Processional, Brewer, 
and “The Chimes,” Hayes, by special 
request of Lady Brewer, as it was a 
great favorite of her husband’s. The 
choir chanted the Psalm “I will lift 
up mine eyes unto the hills” and “The 
Lord is My Shepherd,” Schubert. The 
remains were cremated and the urn 
containing the ashes was borne from 
the choir to the entrance to the organ 
by Sir Herbert’s eldest son, Captain 
C. H. Brewer, and by him deposited. 


“Tt will be generally admitted that 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is the 
most sublime noise that has ever pene- 
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MERRICK, 


MIDMER-LOSH 
ORGANS 


While conforming to standard type 
in their specifications offer a tonal and 
manual range not obtainable in other 


These proposals usually adhere to 
the form of a straight organ rather 
than a unit design and for that reason 
are well adjusted to traditional regis- 


Practically every one, even the 
smallest, includes harmonic reinforce- 
ment to the great improvement of the 
ensemble and individual registration. 


We like to receive specifications and 
gladly offer our amendments and ap- 
plication of our own special develop- 
ments which usually do not increase 
the cost of the instrument. 


Correspondence invited. 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


trated into the ear of man.” At least 
so writes E. M. Forster in his novel 
“Howards End.” I recommend a 
reading of chapter five, for here bril- 
liantly and sympathetically you will 
find sane talk about music, and you 
know novelists as a class are very silly 
when they touch on music. 


Plays New Casavant at Lincoln. 

Edith Burlingim Ross gave a recital 
on the new Casavant organ at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Lincoln, 
Neb., April 16 at an open meeting of 
the Matinee Musicale. Miss Ross is 
organist of the church and also of the 
Jewish Temple and head of the organ 
department at the University School 
of Music at Lincoln. The new in- 
strument was used for the first time 
Easter morning. The organ is a di- 
vided three-manual of thirty-seven 
stops, including chimes of twenty-five 
notes. The church, which also is new, 


is a beautiful edifice designed by 
Ralph Adams Cram of Boston. Miss 
Ross’ program was as follows: Chorale 
in A minor, No. 3, Cesar Franck; 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor, Bach; 
“Dream of Love,” Liszt-Nevin; “Silver 
Clouds,” G. B. Nevin; “The Bells of 
St. Anne de Beaupre,” Russell; Prel- 
ude and Fugue, No. 3, Dupre; “Caril- 
lon,’ DeLamarter; “Thou Art the 
Rock,” Mulet. 


Shure’s Work Is Sung. 

R. Dean Shure’s “Atonement” was 
sung at the Good Friday service in 
the Mount Vernon Place M. E. Church, 
Washington, D. C., by the chorus 
under the baton of the composer, with 
Edith Gottwals at the organ. Mr. 
Shure’s work was also sung Easter 
Sunday afternoon at the Fox Theater 
in Washington and April 4 at Beth- 
esda, Md., and will be sung May 2 at 
Rockville, Md. 


AND 
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How to Qualify 
for Church Playing 


By MRS. MARIE M. HINE, 
Organist and Director of Music at Trinity 


Episcopal Church, Tulsa, Okla 


Paper read before the annual convention of the 


Eastern Oklahoma Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists 


There are church positions and 
church positions—those which require 
much and those which require little of 
the organist. There are also two 
classes of all kinds ot workers, in- 
cluding organists—those are 
eager to master every detail of the 
task in hand and who are ambitious to 
progress and willing to give of them- 
selves, and those who are _ satisfied 
merely to “get by.” Of course there 
are none of the latter class in the 
American Guild of Organists, or they 
would not be members of an organiza- 
tion which has set so high a standard. 
Therefore I shall take for granted that 
we are to discuss the equipment re- 
quired for a professional church or- 
ganist—one who can hold a position of 
considerable — proportions—and if the 
position which he is filling does not re- 
quire much, he will certainly not be 
handicapped by the extra equipment. 

There is not a great deal of differ- 
ence in the preparation required for 
one who plays the organ in a liturgical 
church and one who holds a_ position 
in a non-liturgical church, and in any 
event, it is a notable fact that many 
of the churches which are not ritualis- 
tic are now using vested choirs, ob- 
serving the Lenten season and Holy 
Week, and following other historic 
customs of the church—all of which 
points to at least a partial return to the 
more dignified form of worship by re- 
ligious bodies which have to a great 
extent discarded it. 


I will suggest a list of requirements 
for a well-equipped church organist, 
and we will briefly consider each one. 

The church organist must be well 
past the elementary stage of organ 
playing, by which we mean that he 
must have independence of hands and 
feet; must be able to play legato— 
without which organ playing is not 
organ playing; must have ability to 
phrase artistically: must be able to 
change a suggested registration to suit 
his individual organ; must be able to 
make changes in registration without 
interrupting the flow of rhythm. If 
you think you are expert in this, listen 
carefully to a first-class orchestra with 
its unbroken flow of rhythm; then try 
to work up the same composition on 
the organ, where the feet must pro- 
duce the contra-bass and ‘cello effects, 
and manipulate several swell pedals, a 
crescendo pedal and a number of me- 
chanical attachments, and your hands 
control the reeds, strings and flutes and 
some more mechanical devices. It is 
then you realize your shortcomings in 
this direction. But with practice these 
changes can be made smoothly. 


Good taste—the second requisite— 
plays an important part throughout 
the career of an organist—good taste 
in the selection of preludes. offertor‘es 
and postludes; good taste in registra- 
tion. A sense of the fitness of things 
is indispensable. 

A short time ago I read in an article 
by H. C. Hamilton a description of the 
beginning of a church service, which 
to my mind was so nearly ideal that 
I made an attempt to memorize it. 
As I remember the description, it was 
this: “Let us suppose the hour for 
morning worship. The congregation 
has assembled. There is silence, brok- 
en only by an occasional footfall. We 
note an elderiy face here, to whom the 
reminiscence of an old, well-loved mel- 
ody means much. Yonder sits the 
worried business man. The profes- 
sional man, also, is present. In the gal- 
lery we catch sight of a not too seri- 
ous!y minded young man and girl, who 
are more interested in each other's so- 
ciety than in the service which is to 
follow. The first solemn notes of the 
organ float through the church. The 


atmosphere changes. The volume of 
tone swells. New and interesting fig- 
ures of accompaniment weave most 
naturally around the themes. The deep 
foundation bass seems imbued with 
life and promise. Two melodies now 
thread their way through each other. 
Does not this perfect agreement in 
tone, this masterly and exquisite con- 
trapuntal tapestry, awaken in the mind 
the desire for more beauty and agree- 
ment in the things of life? The tired 
business man feels there is something 
in the world besides the rush for dol- 
lars. The faces of the aged show 
something of their teelings. The young 
man and girl feel, for the time being, 
in the presence of musical realities, and 
gain from that a desire for life reali- 
ties. But listen! Another strain is 
heard. Some well-loved —hymn-tune 
appears, transfigured in a new and 
glorious form, in the company of other 
inter-weaving melodies that seem to 
turn the organ pipes into the tongues 
of angels. By a gradual modulation 
we are carried into the processional 
hymn. It seems a fitting climax. We 
sing because we want to offer praise. 
The minister lifts his voice, ‘Let us 
pray!’ and we feel, as we bow our 
heads, that we are not far from Him 
who hears and answers our prayers. 
This is the effect of music rightly 
chosen and thoughtfully played.” 

Some of the Bach chorale preludes, 
or those by more modern composers 
on familiar hymn-tunes, are effective 
for occasional use. It has been said 
that there is no such thing as sacred 
instrumental music, but certain it is 
that some music is churchly and some 
is not. A transcription which the mind 
associates with the opera or the the- 
ater should not be used in a service of 
worship. Compositions which are dis- 
tinctively recital music should rarely 
be used in a church service. The pur- 
pose of the prelude is to pave the way 
for the service, of which it is a part, 
and to prepare the hearts of the people 
for worship. The postlude is tradition- 
ally a noisy thing, but if we must 
have it, let’s insert a few soft measures 
preceding it. 


As a third requirement I shall sug- 
gest the ability to play hymns well. 
Organists, do you make your congre- 
gations want to sing? This is a part 
of your job. However, unless you en- 
ter into the spirit of each hymn, you 
cannot expect the people to do so. Is 
it asking too much to insist that the 
organist shall have memorized all of 
the most frequently used hymns? If 
the hymn-tunes are at the tips of his 
fingers he can give attention to the 
phrasing and expression of each stanza 
(the expression not to be over-done, 
however), and who knows but that he 
may soon have the congregation sing- 
ing artistically! Let loose of the pedal 
occasionally! The pedal will enjoy the 
rest and so will the people. Also, for- 
get for long stretches that your organ 
boasts of a 16-ft. coupler. In giving 
out a hymn on the organ, play it 
through accurately and use the exact 
tempo in which you expect it to be 
sung, remembering that each hymn 
has its own tempo. A_ rather free 
style of accompaniment on a very fa- 
miliar hymn-tune will prove inspiring, 
but should not be over-worked. 

Now we come to facility in modula- 
tion, which is the fourth requirement. 
This is one of the most ‘important 
qualifications of an organist, but un- 
less he has had a thorough training 
in harmony he will not be able to list 
facility in modulation among his ac- 
complishments. 


As a fifth requirement the ability to 
improvise will prove a great asset, 
but until it can be tastefully and skill- 
fully done, it would better not be at- 
tempted in public. To fill the little 
gaps in the service, I believe that col- 
lections of interludes resid be pur- 
chased. 

Transposition—which is. number 6— 
should be practiced religiously if the 
organist does not have facility in this 
direction, for there are many occasions 
when, if not necessary, this accom- 
plishment is very convenient. Some- 
times a hymn may be made easier to 
sing by changing the key, or perhaps 
you have not sufficient time in which 
to procure a solo in a comfortable key 
tor the voice which is to sing it. Per- 


haps your contralto is the only avail- 
able singer for a funeral and the songs 
requested are too high for her voice. 
On these and many other occasions 
the ability to transposé does not come 
amiss. Try transposing a hymn a day. 
You will be surprised at the result. 


As seventh requirement an or- 
ganist should be equipped to direct a 
choir, as in many churches the two 
positions are combined. In order to 
do this work one must know some- 
thing of voice production, choral con- 
ducting, hymnology, oratorio and, if 
in a liturgical church, must familiarize 
himself with liturgical music; must 
know the church year and what music 
is appropriate for the various seasons, 
etc: 

And if a director of music (8) he 
should be equipped to plan a service 
with continuity of thought, guided by 
perhaps three or four words which 
comprise the subject of the minister’s 
sermon, and which will probably be 
submitted to him about two hours be- 
fore the program must be in the hands 
of the printer. Far be it from me to 
criticize the busy minister. I some- 
times wonder when he has an opportu- 
nity to prepare his sermon. 

Now, if you are 100 per cent efficient 
in the above eight requirements, and 
are willing in emergencies to do many 
and sundry details from the janitor 
job up; are long- suffering and have an 
abundance of tact, I think I am safe 
in prophesying that you will never be 
long without a position. I have only 
touched upon the equipment which a 
really successful organist will have, 
but experience will do wonders for us 
as we go along. 

Above all things, let us come to our 
work with reverence, sympathy, sin- 
cerity and with thankfulness in our 
hearts for our high calling, which is 
second only, in point of service, to that 
of the minister, remembering always 
that music does not exist alone for the 
pleasure of man, but that it may feed 
his soul and lead him into closer re- 
lationship with God. 


DEATH OF THOMAS QUINLAN. 


Well-Known Veteran of Organ World 
Passes Away in Boston. 

Thomas J. Quinlan, who for fifty-six 
years had been engaged in erecting and 
tuning organs for various tirms, died 
March 9 in a hospital in Boston. He 
was recognized as one of the most able 
craftsmen in the industry. 

As a youth Mr. Quinlan began work 
for the Hook & Hastings Company at 
Kendal Green, Mass., and served an 
apprenticeship of two years. Subse- 
quently he worked for J. H. Wilcox & 
Co. Later he formed a_ partnership 
with A. B. DeCourcy of Boston. For 
about ten years he had worked as a 
roadman for George Kilgen & Son, 
Inc., of St. Louis. After leaving this 
firm temporarily he worked for the 
Skinner Company and Marr & Colton. 
At the time of his death he was serv- 
ing as roadman for the Kilgen concern, 
working from the New York office. 


Examinations at Guilmant School. 

At the Guilmant Organ School, 
preparations are being made for the 
conclusion of the present season, one 
of the most successful the school has 
had. Final examinations will be held 
in May with Samuel A. Baldwin, head 
of the music and organist of the City 
College, New York, and Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson, professor of ecclesiastical 
music at Union Theological Seminary 
and organist and director of the Brick 
Church, New York, as examiners. 
Charles Schlette will direct the ses- 
sions of the organ tuning class in May, 
and Dr. Carl, in addition to his teach- 
ing and coaching, will continue his 
class in registration and interpretation. 

summer session under the direc- 
tion of Willard Irving Nevins will be 
held from July 1 to Aug. 10. The 
course will consist of a systematic 
study of the art of organ playing, cov- 
ering fundamental and advanced man- 
ual and pedal technique, registration, 
service playing and repertoire. A mas- 
ter class will be held once a week dur- 
ing the term. George William Volkel, 
of the faculty, will do special teaching. 


Eastman School of Music 


of the 


University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Acting Director of the Summer 
Session 


SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 25 to JULY 28, 1928 


Aull Departments Open for Instruction by Members of ve 
Regular Faculty of the School 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 


Covers All Work Prescribed in Public School 
Music Courses 
Classes in Normal Methods, Voice Training in Classes, Piano 
Teaching in Classes, Stringed Instruments, Brass and Wood- 
wind Instruments, Conducting, Ear Training, Harmony 
and Appreciation 
NORMAL AND REPERTORY CLASSES 
for Teachers of Piano 
COURSE FOR MOTION PICTURE ORGANISTS 
COURSES FOR CHURCH ORGANISTS 
ACADEMIC STUDIES IN UNIVERSITY 
Dormitories for Women 


For Information Address 
ARTHUR SEE, Secretary, EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 
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Broadway 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hyde Park 
Methodist Episcopal 
Church 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Estey in the Middle West 


For years the finer churches of the Middle West have come to Vermont for their 
organs. Here are two magnificent examples of church buildings wherein recent Estey 


installations have been made. 


The Chicago Office, in the Lyon & Healy Building, or the Columbus (Ohio) Office, 
957 Madison Avenue, will be honored to arrange a demonstration for you in either of 
the above churches or others which may be more convenient. There are over six hun- 
dred Estey Organs in states bordering the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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Reflections of an 
American Tourist 


By CARLETON H. BULLIS, 
A. M., A. A.G. 0. 


Fifth Article—English Choirs and 
Services. 

The two months spent in England— 
from late May to early July—were per- 
haps not the best of the year for hear- 
ing things musical. Yet, in some quar- 
ters at least, the season had not closed 
for the summer period, and I felt that, 
although close to the end of the active 
season, I was still able to gain fairly 
adequate impressions of the musical 
situation in the places visited. As a 
church musician my principal interest 
in choral music naturally centered in 
the choirs of boys and men so famed 
in England. 

The fact that daily choral services 
are maintained in the many cathedrals 
here and there throughout England 
makes conditions quite favorable for a 
tourist to hear one or two choirs a 
day—that is, if he desires to keep on 
the move from town to town. Morn- 
ing prayer is usually at 9 or 10 on 
week- days, and an afternoon service 
at 3, 4 or 5 o’clock. A visitor can there- 
fore hear one choir in the morning and 
proceed to the next cathedral town for 
another the same day, or can remain 
re _ again to a choir without much 


“The full choir is on duty at Sunday 
services and at a few stated services 
during the week. At the other services 
only part of the choir is present, but 
usually all or most of the boys are on 
the job. The services on Fridays are 
managed without accompaniment, for 
Friday is “no organ” day. 

A visitor has an advantage in choos- 
ing to observe the music either from a 
distance, as when seated in the nave, 
or at close range, by applying for a sit- 
ting in the “choir.” In some cathe- 
drals the choir is completely separated 
from the nave by a screen, perhaps 
the old rood screen of early days. 

The layout of this segregated area is 
so unlike the design in American Epis- 
copal churches that perhaps a few ex- 
planatory words may interest readers 
who are not familiar with these archi- 
tectural matters. A “choir screen’ to 
us ordinarily is nothing more than an 
ornamental grille hardly obstructing 
the altar and the choristers as viewed 
from the nave. The screens which | 
am describing completely wall off the 
choir and the altar from the nave. 
When clergy and choristers enter for 
their ceremonies they pass through a 
door in the screen and disappear from 
view. Their voices can be heard indi- 
rectly over the top of the screen. Their 
functioning therefore becomes exclu- 
sively a clerical matter as far as wor- 
shipers in the nave are concerned, for 
the latter can witness nothing of the 
ceremonies. In the choir stalls, or in 
chairs near by, laymen may be given 
sittings, provided ‘application is made 
before the processional, for after the 
clergy and choristers have passed to 
their places the grilled gates are closed. 
In this enclosed sanctum the service 
is conducted. Many of the cathedrals 
do not have this closed-in arrangement, 
but even in these a visitor may obtain 
a point of vantage near the singers. 

I took advantage of these facilities 
for observing the work of many choirs, 
in some instances preferring to hear 
the remote effect from the nave, in 
others being desirous of watching the 
proceedings with close-range scrutiny. 
The impressions I gained were mostly 
from a single service, but some choirs 
I heard several times. Perhaps I hap- 
pened in at service with full choir, or 
perchance it was an occasion when 
only part of the choir was on duty. In 
many instances, therefore, my obser- 
vations may not have been adequate, 
and possibly, as some choirmasters 
feared, I may have dropped in when 
their choristers were not singing up 
to standard—one of those blue days 
which befall all artistic pursuits occa- 
sionally. Be that as it may, I register 
whatever conditions came my way, 
hoping that allowances may be made 
for the resulting observations. 

Instead of giving a critique of each 
place visited, I shall generalize on cer- 


tain matters, adding comments on a 
few of the most creditable choirs. 


TONE, PITCH, BALANCE, ETC. 

A variety of timbres in the boy sec- 
tions was observed. The predominat- 
ing quality, as noticed in many of the 
choirs, is that of a pure, colorless tone, 
devoid of expression or nuance. In not 
a few cases high soprano tones stood 
out much out of proportion to the 
middle and lower tones. This peculiar 
practice of bursting out explosively on 
high tones was, in fact, quite common 
—and somewhat irritating. The timbre 
of these high tones was. generally a 
penetrating hoot reminding me of an 
organ stop such as an_ over-voiced 
tibia, philomela or gross flote without 
tremolo—hardly a warm, rich effect! 
Lower tones of the sopranos tended 
toward more or less huskiness. This 
was found to be more prevalent in the 
churches away from the big cities. In 
fact, traces of huskiness and _ breathi- 
ness were quite common—dare I 
imagine more so than in American boy 
choirs? Hooty altos were heard in 
some of the choirs, particularly in two 
that, in print, have, or once had, su- 
perb reputations. The alto timbre, 
however, is not uniformly of this char- 
acter—some other individual qualities 
lending variety. Men singing alto are 
frequently used, rendering service of 
varying artistic values. A ludicrously 
comical squawk in one case I finally 
traced to one of these counter-tenors, 
piping away supposedly in falsetto, but 
not maintaining the grade. In several 
other instances I heard effects of simi- 
lar character. We now and then read 
articles commending the use of coun- 
ter-tenors, but they seem to be a ques- 
tionable, if not a risky, venture. 

Good blend seemed to exist in some 
places when the choral work was 
heard from a distance, but few choirs 
showed good blend when judged from 
nearby. 

Having heard certain choirs only at 
week-day services, when the complete 
personnel was not on hand, I noticed 
a weakness in the tenor and bass sec- 
tions. I presume the balance of parts 
is better with the full choir on duty. 

Singing off pitch was often heard. 
In not a few choirs sharping on high 
tones was quite obvious, and flatting 
on unaccompanied monotone was ob- 
servable. As for enunciation, the text 
was generally unrecognizable, even 
when I sat in the choir stalls viewing 
the lips of the singers. Vocal place- 
ment seemed to be the prime concern. 
I found a few exceptional instances 
of rich, warm ensembles. Pleasing tone 
quality, balance of parts, excellent 
pitch and, withal, very good music, 
were observed and enjoyed at Win- 
chester. The choir at Windsor was 
warm in quality and even in balance, 
marred only by some hootiness in the 
alto section. I noted good tone at 
Westminster Abbey and at Lincoln. 
Other places may have had commend- 
able tonal features, but not sufficiently 
to arouse special notice. 


TEMPI. 

At some places the chanting was 
done at excessive speed. Certain “choirs 
displayed great agility and professional 
skill in covering routine work. Others, 
judged by their perfunctory demeanor 
in general, seemed to rushing 
through their duties with the idea of 
having the job done with the greatest 
dispatch. 


EX PRESSIVENESS. 

Two general characteristics of the 
choirs in the Anglican churches seemed 
evident: One is that of beautifully im- 
personal singing; the other is that of 
pompous, vigorous, sonorous display. 
The former type fortunately was by 
far the more prevalent, the latter being 
mostly in certain urban places where 
both clergy and musicians must be ob- 
sessed with their ecclesiastical promi- 
nence, or with the seriousness of a 
tradition. The latter mannerism, how- 
ever, is influenced by the occasion, for 
while some choirs parade themselves 
austerely and shout with gusto at “im- 
portant” occasions, these same folk 
sing with fine, quiet sentiment at rou- 
tine weekday services. 

Exeter impressed me as being rep- 
resentative of the impersonal type, the 
singing showing an exquisite purity in 
unaccompanied work, as judged from 
a distance. Sitting in the nave, I felt 


the mystical quality of the music as 
it floated from the seclusive precincts 
of the choristers beyond the rood 
screen. The whole service had this 
impersonal aspect and, moreover, as 
far as the congregation is concerned, 
the entire proceeding was vicarious, re- 
mote, seclusive—of the clergy, by the 
clergy, for ————————? Any laymen 
present could as well consider them- 
selves as mere observers. Most of the 
Anglican services had this general 
characteristic—a congregation being 
non-essential. Quite in harmony with 
this idea, most congregations on week- 
days are practically nil in numbers, ex- 
cept for the few visitors. 

Considered objectively this imper- 
sonal quality in the music would ap- 
pear to possess no feeling and there- 
fore no expression, no art. Or at best, 
any emotional content was sublimated 
—a sort of sweet negation. 

Occasionally, however, I found a 
service which did seem to have posi- 
tive emotional content. The Templar’s 
Church, London, conducts a_ service 
with rare spirituality and art. Fine 
singing and feeling, enhanced by su- 
perbly effective organ interludes, com- 
bine to make most satisfying service 
music. No hurry was shown in the 
chanting. Poise seemed in evidence in 
everything done—truly a commendable 
factor in worship. Westminster Abbey 
music impressed me as_ possessing 
quiet sincerity—calm, devotional, with- 
out thrills, without exultation. The 
services at St. Clement Danes, Lon- 
don, possessed genuinely appealing de- 
votional character, thanks to the skill 
of the rector, a musician as well as a 
wide-awake clergyman. Congregations 
at this place of worship so catch the 
essence of the service that they do 
their share by splendid participation. 

In general there is not so much bel- 
lowing, shouting and exercise of mere 
“pep”-as obtains in so many American 
boy choirs. The tendency is toward 
the opposite—a routine colorlessness— 
a restraint in favor of refined quality, 
yet without attaining results as uni- 
formly beautiful as one could wish. 

The best tone was in evidence in in- 
stances or on occasions when not in 
competition with the organ, either in 
unaccompanied work or when organ- 
ists kept the accompaniments subdued. 
In this connection I recall that some 
organists overplayed their choirs, while 
others were so obviously avoiding any 
suggestion of loud or forced singing 
that their accompaniments were very 
meager atid very monotonous. 


MORALE. 

A wide variation in the conduct and 
demeanor of choristers was observed— 
a greater variation than I am accus- 
tomed to in America. In some churches 
the choirs enter, carry through the 
service and leave in truly fine form; 
at others there is an element of list- 
lessness, particularly at the routine 
daily services. The best form and be- 
havior which I recall noticing in my 
entire itinerary was at Ely. Salisbury 
had a noticeably fine morale also. 
Churches in the big cities had more or 
less good morale. 

Then at the opposite end of the scale 
are to be recalled some sorry perform- 
ances—I say “performances” because 
I doubt if they were possessed of that 
spirituality which constitutes a “serv- 
ice.” Some which I desire to list in 
this category possibly had a certain 
spiritual flavor to the participants, but 
the objective impression ranged along 
a scale from listlessness, tiredness and 
meaninglessness to actual boredom. 
Some to me were just plain sleepy, in- 
cluding two leading ones in the metrop- 
olis. 

Even more extreme conditions were 
encountered. In some places choir and 
clergy entered with a “why bother” at- 
titude, either dragging or hastening 
through the ritual in an indolent man- 
ner. At a certain famous chapel the 
whole attitude of the choristers and of 
organist and clergy as well reflected 
a quite useless existence. The attitude 
was lackadaisical, and the spirit sug- 
gested boredom. The _ clergyman’s 
hurried, groanful reading of the service 
set the example which could not help 
create such a pathetic situation. Per- 
functory singing and playing were the 
consequence. Similar morale was clear- 
ly in evidence in several other places, 
mostly out “in the provinces”—that is, 
in those picturesque, sleepy small towns 


whose days of glory and importance 
are past. 

Perhaps the routine of two services 
a day is a grind. It is a pity that in- 
spiration cannot be kept aglow. Why 
the attempt to worship God in services 
twice a day if it cannot be done in 
spirit? Why keep up a tradition if only 
the formality of it can be executed? 

In this connection I had occasions 
to philosophize. Choristers were per- 
haps reflecting the demeanor of the 
clergy. At more than one cathedral 
visit I observed just before the hour 
of service the several clergymen mak- 
ing a hasty entrance to don their vest- 
ments. Then, following the choristers 
in ata hustling pace, they jammed 
through the service with all possible 
speed, more or less bored in manner. 
After the recessional they were to be 
seen merrily hastening away—proba- 
bly to tea or back tosome really inter- 
esting social engagements. Their ar- 
rival bespoke business obligation, their 
task bespoke lack of spirit, their de- 
parture bespoke relief and exhilaration. 
Contemplation of these things made 
my heart ache at more than one fa- 
mous place. 

As for the choir boys, maybe they 
are driven through the day’s duties of 
rehearsals and school studies with a re- 
lentless routine which cannot inspire a 
devotional mood. If so, no wonder the 
tired, almost depressed, attitude, and 
in some places an utter lack of dignity. 
I am led to wonder if we are not, after 
all, better off in America, where our 
choirs are not kept at the grind inces- 
santly. Here our choristers may lose 
out on the benefits of frequent rehearsal, 
and they may be missing out on a cer- 
tain expertness resulting from constant 
drill, but our boys at the Sunday ser- 
vices show a degree of freshness, pride 
and interest in their duties. The most 
sublime moments of the week are re- 
alized upon entrance to the duties of 
the sanctuary. 


SOME OUTSTANDING EXPERI- 
ENCES 


It was my good fortune to attend 
several of the festival services at York 
last June in celebration of the 1,300th 
anniversary of the minster. The sing- 
ing was indeed impressive. The choir 
being on display at these celebrations 
makes it impossible to criticize their 
work on the same basis on which I am 
reviewing other choirs, which were 
heard in the course of routine duties. 

A memorable event of my trip was 
the festival service in commemoration 
of George Frederick Handel, held last 
July 4 at Westminster Abbey. The 
choir, with orchestra and organ, did 
nobly. Much of the music was Han- 
del’s. 

A wide-awake institution is St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, down at Trafalgar 
Square, London. I chanced to attend 
a broadcast service, preceded by a con- 
gregational rehearsal. The place was 
packed far ahead of time, with multi- 
tudes unable to gain entry. The mag- 
netic clergyman in charge conducted 
the rehearsal of hymns and chants with 
skill. I recall the meaning which he 
put into each stanza of the hymn 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” which, by the 
way, is much used in England, in fact, 
overdone. 

Of the so-called “high” churches in 
London, All Saints’ and St. Alban’s are 
outstanding. A service at the former 
was very satisfying musically. To an 
outside observer the ceremonious 
chanting in some of these high 
churches emphasized the ritualistic 
nature of the proceedings at the ex- 
pense of a certain devotional atmos- 
phere. 

Several excellent mixed choirs come 
to mind, in other churches than the 
Church of England. The large choir 
at City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, Lon- 
don, did splendid work. An atmos- 
phere of devotion was created in these 
services, which I found worth return- 
ing to attend, both for their artistic 
worth and for the inspiration to be de- 
rived from them. The organist and 
choirmaster here has a fine sense of 
fitness. The congregation also does 
its part in fine participation. 

St. Cuthbert’s (Church of Scotland), 
Edinburgh, has an excellent mixed 
choir, which does its share in carrying 
through a really effective service. I 
was deeply interested in the arrange- 
ment of the chancel, the choristers be- 
ing seated on each side, as in the Angli- 
can churches, with the communion 
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table as the central figure in the set- 
ting. At the Eucharistic service the 
choir, singing a hymn, has a proces- 
sional down the central aisle to the 
rear, returning to the chancel as an 
escort to those carrying in the ele- 
ments. 


COMMENT. 

Taken all in all, speaking only of boy 
choirs, I did not find really impressive 
choral work such as | anticipated— 
such as reputation had led me to ex- 
pect. Although I felt convinced in some 
instances, I met with these occasions 
too infrequently. Possibly conditions 
are not what they have been. Not a 
few people mentioned that choral 
matters in England have undergone a 
great change since the war. Or per- 
haps we, visiting from remote parts, 
idealize too sublimely, and expect some- 
thing far beyond what we ourselves 
have. 

As an unprejudiced observer, with 
concern only tor the ultimate result 
and not the ecclesiastical or traditional 
basis of things, I am wondering how 
promising the boy choir idea is from 
an artistic, a musical, viewpoint. Choir- 
masters in America clamor for more 
facilities for rehearsals. They point to 
the advantages in the English cathe- 
drals. I witnessed results at places 
where allegedly favorable conditions 
prevail. I wonder if we in America 
are not better off with fewer services 
and less practice. Constant routine may 
develop facility and skill, but it may 
ruin spontaneity and artistry. 

Besides, I heard very little truly ex- 


. pressive singing from these boy choirs, 


even the best of them. Of course, if 
the idea of vicarious worship is para- 
mount, this prime attention to a certain 
type of tone quality may be sufficient. 
It would seem, however, that, regard- 
less of any desire to influence the un- 
needed congregational listeners, the ex- 
pression of devotion and aspiration 
necessarily would carry with it those 
artistic touches known as nuances. It 
would also seem that to influence the 
congregation—to bring them in as par- 
ticipants, as some of the churches cer- 
tainly do—is no unworthy function for 
a choir. Nevertheless, very little ex- 
pressiveness was observed, either be- 
cause it was not needed, or because it 
could not be achieved. The mixed 
choirs, the best of them, did achieve it, 
and with most sublime effects. 

A general feeling which I evolved 
from my observations is that there is 
too much music in the ritualistic serv- 
ices. Between the incantations of the 
clergy and the relentless participation 
of the choir, the effect is lacking in 
certain elements of variety and con- 
trast. Anthems are long and imposing, 
but are an imposition as well. Tedium, 
for occupants of both chancel and 
nave, seems in order in many places. 
It is tradition, of course, that is dictat- 
ing. Add to this the frequently found 
lack of inspiration and the evident lack 
of genuinely purposeful activity, and 
we have some things to ponder. 

{The subject of Mr. Bullis’ next and 
concluding article of this series will be: 
“French Organs and Service Playing.’’] 


Concerts by Wismar’s Choir. 

Walter Wismar and his choir at 
Holy Cross Lutheran Church, St. 
Louis, Mo., gave sacred concerts at 
that church April 15 and 22, the second 
of these events being under the 
auspices of the Missouri chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. At the 
concert April 15 Mr. Wismar played 
several of his own compositions, in- 
cluding a “Lenten Meditation” and an 
“Easter Rhapsody,” besides other 
selections, and the choir sang a group 
of Lenten anthems. At the concert 
April 22 the organ numbers included 
several Bach chorale preludes and a 
splendid list of selections by the choir. 


Skinner Forces at Annual Dinner. 


The foremen, bowling teams and 
brass band of the Skinner factory in 
Boston held their annual dinner on the 
evening of April 17. The feast was 
followed by a theater party at the 
Majestic, where the Skinner forces 
saw “Good News.” Eighty sat down 
at the dinner and participated in the 
festivities and frivolities which mark 
this yearly event. According to the 
testimony of those who were present 
the feature of the evening was the 
spirited bencory, of the band by Con- 
ductor Ernest M. Skinner. 


Philadelphia News 


By DR. JOHN McE. WARD 


Philadelphia, Pa. April 21—A _ re- 
cent concert by the Mendelssohn Club 
in the Academy of Music featured 
Harry C. Banks, Jr., organist of Gi- 
rard College, as a composer of vocal 
music. “Slow Sinks the Sun” was 
the work performed. It is a modern 
composition, quite difficult, but effec- 
tive withal. Mr. Banks’ father, who 
sang in the tenor group at its first 
concert, and Mrs. Banks, who later 
joined the club when it was enlarged 
to include women’s voices, were pres- 
ent at this concert. 


The large new Tellers- Kent organ in 
St. Francis’ Catholic Church in Ger- 
mantown was formally opened on 
April 22 with a recital by Karl Bona- 
witz of the Stanley Company of Amer- 
ica. This is the first organ of note 
built by this firm for Philadelphia. 
William <A. Davis is organist and 
musical director of the church, which 
has only recently been completed. 


The Choral Art Society gave its 
annual spring concert in the Academy 
of Music April 19. As is always the 
case, the organization did most finished 
choral work; this is to be expected 
when the membership is purely pro- 
fessional. Harry A. Matthews direct- 
ed. Some of the works presented 
were Palestrina’s “Tenebrae factae 
sunt,” “Blessing, Glory and Wisdom,” 
a double chorus by Bach; “Corpus 
Christi,” Warlock; “The Island,” by 
Rachmaninoff, arranged by Dr. Mat- 
thews into a six-part chorus; “Spell 
of the Forest” in eight parts, by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and two works by 
Gretchaninoff—‘Sun and Moon” and 
“Planting Flax.” 


A church filled to overflowing greet- 
ed the Brahms Chorus on the evening 
of April 4, when the society sang 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” with an 
accompaniment furnished by about 
thirty-five members from the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, cembalo and organ. 
The event was given the proper re- 
ligious atmosphere by being performed 
in Calvary Presbyterian Church. The 
chorus, about 120 in all. were gowned 
in black and divided into two choirs, 
each supported by its own division of 
the orchestra, the whole being directed 
by N. Lindsay Norden. The chorus 
was most excellent, giving the dramat- 
ic parts of the cantata with due effect 
and force. All of the solo parts were 
in good hands: Olive Marshall. so- 
prano; Ruth Montague, alto; Bernard 
Poland, tenor (who essayed the diffi- 
cult part of the Narrator); Donald 
Redding, Lester Patou and Walter 
Evans, bassos. The chorales were 
given a cappella, in perfect pitch and 
with stupendous effect. 

The organ and cembalo were. in 
Bach’s time, an integral part of the 
orchestration. One, and occasionally 
both of these instruments. accompany 
the string orchestra continually. Bach’s 
orchestration of this work consisted of 
strings and some woodwind only. To 
the organ, therefore. was delegated the 
task of supplying all the missing colors 
and background, the organist being 
called upon to play a part from what 
would be called a figured bass. This 
feat is not easy and to Rollo Maitland 
must be accorded the praise for fur- 
nishing an organ background true to 
the text plus a profound musicianship 
and good taste, all of this in spite of 
the fact that the choral and orchestral 
forces were at one end of a large 
church and the organ was at the other. 
The cembalo part was sympathetically 
and artistically played by Miss Roma 
Angel. 

To Mr. Norden gratitude is due for 
the hard work involved. the results 
produced and the opportunity for hear- 
ing this work in Philadelphia. 


The Palm Sunday program at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, under 
the direction of Donald V. Redding, 
with Nancy M. McDougall at the or- 
gan, was a meditation, “In the Gar- 
den,” with these selections: Prelude, 
“Paques_ Fleuries,” Mailly; “The 
Palms,” Faure; “Be Thou Faithful,” 


Mendelssohn; “St. Cecilia” Offertory, 
Batiste; “Evensong,” Bairstow. In 
the evening Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
was given by the vested chorus. 


Adolph Glensmeene has joined the 
heavenly choir. He was a member of 
the choir of St. Boniface’s Catholic 
Church for fifty years; also a member 
of a number of German singing socie- 
ties. Endowed with a beautiful vocal 
organ, a natural love of music, an 
enormous _ repertoire, a ready reader, 
a “trusty” who could always be de- 
pended upon to carry his part, a jo- 
vial disposition and a man of many 
friends, he will be | greatly missed. 


The choir of the 2 Chuich of the Sa- 
viour sang, on Easter Day, Victor 
Herbert’s “Christ Is Risen,” with harp, 
tympani, trumpets and organ. Irving 
C. Hancock directed. 


Miss Jennie Carroll, organist of Old 
Swedes Church, presented an elaborate 
musical menu on Easter Day, com- 
mencing with a sunrise service. 
Among the musical numbers were: 
“Easter Morning,” Malling; “Christ 
Our Passover,’ Shelley; Festival Te 
Deum, E flat, Buck; violin solos, An- 
dante, Thome, and “Romance,” Ries; 
“Light’s Glittering Morn,’ West; or- 
gan, Adagio, Sonata 2, Rogers; “By 
Early Morning Light,” Dickinson; 
“Sweetly the Birds Are Singing,” 
Draper. 


Gaul’s “Holy City” was given a gala 
performance by the choir of the Chest- 
nut Hill Presbyterian Church, assisted 
by the Snyder County Choral Society, 
April 17. John S. Hart was conduc- 
tor, with Edith A. Patton, organist, 
and Edward R. Tourison, pianist. 

Compositions of Bach, Beethoven 
and Rubinstein were on the program 
of a recital on April 15, on the carillon 
of bells at the First M. E. Church, 
Germantown. This recital is one of a 
series played by Bernard R. Mausert, 
organist of the church. 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given 
at the North Baptist Church by For- 
rest Newmeyer on Palm Sunday eve- 
ning, followed on Easter Sunday by 
Buck’s “Christ the Victor.” 


Frederick Maxson, with a triple quar- 
tet of soloists, gave Mercadante’s 
“Seven Last Words” on Good Friday 
afternoon in the First Baptist Church, 
which was crowded to its full limit. 


Miss Lillie I. Long, organist of Old 
St. George’s M. E. Church for about 
twenty years, died on March 20. She 
was well-known among the Metho- 
dists for her work in this church, the 
mother church in this city. 


Did you ever have the opportunity 
of hearing a chorus of ninety harps, 
all played by solo artists? Such a 
concert was played in the Academy of 
Music on March 28, the occasion being 
the eighth annual convention of the 
National Association of Harpists. 


On April 2 Rollo Maitland gave an 
organ recital at the Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy. An 
improvisation on themes submitted by 
the students was an interesting fea- 
ture. 


Frederick Starke was guest organist 
at the Walnut Street Presbyterian 
Church on April al 


Alfred Kalnin, ‘cme organist and 
composer, gave a recital April 21 
at the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
under the auspices of the Latvian 
Music Club. Mr. Kalnins showed 
himself as an artist of high rank with 
ample technique and effective registra- 
tion throughout a somewhat severe 
program. A reception and supper fol- 
lowed the recital, attended by the offi- 
cers of the A. O. P. C. and A. G. O. 


The secretary of state of Illinois re- 
ports the incorporation late in April 
of Removable Organ Actions, Inc., 
with headquarters at 3223 Sheffield 
avenue, Chicago. The concern is or- 
ganized to manufacture pipes, wind 
chests and valve actions, etc., for or- 
gans and the incorporators named are 
George Hutchinson, Florence B. 
Wright and Mrs. A. L. C. Atkins. 


Chas. F. Chadwick 
ORGAN BUILDER 


28 Dorchester Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


My specialty 
is modernizing old instruments 
Tuning, Voicing and Repairing 


Electric Blowers Installed 


WOOD PIPES 


In addition to our facilities for 
manufacturing metal and zinc or- 
gan pipes, we have installed and 
equipped a complete department for 

wood pipes. 

Our special process for impreg- 
nating wood pipes renders them 
impervious to moisture and insures 
superior tone quality. 


Mid-West Organ Supply Co. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


Louis F. Mohr & Co. 


Organs Tuned and Repaired 
Chimes Installed Blowers Installed 
Emergency Service 


Used Organs Bought and Sold 


2899 Valentine Avenue 


New York City 
Sedgwick 5628 “Night and Day” 


THE JAZZOLOGY 
~ ” 
OF ORGAN PLAYING 
By Henry Francis Parks 
Will appear serially in “THE 
AESTHETE” starting with 
the June issue. This remarkable 
work is an accurate and scientific 
analysis of theatre organ styles of 
playing. It will be of great educa- 
tional benefit to the theatre organist 
and the student. At the same time 
it will interest the more serious or- 
ganist and give him a vista into the 
mysteries of theatre work. A limited 
number of extra copies will be avail- 
able. In order to avoid disappoint- 
ment place your order NOW. Price 
per copy, 22 cents, postpaid; subscrip- 
tion by the year, $2.00. 


THE AESTHETE, Inc. 
Room 1614, 

32 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, I11. 


Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


Successors to 


Buhl & Blashfield Organ Co. 
PIPE ORGANS 


1019 Seymour Avenue 
UTICA, N. Y. 


C. M. TOPLIFF, Organ Builder 
41 Strong St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Let us modernize the old church organ. 

We do all kinds of work up to a com- 

plete new and harps 
‘urnis 


Kinetic fan blower aanee and installed 


DENISON BROS. 


Manufacturers of 
ORGAN yi KNOBS FOR CHURCH 
D REED ORGANS 
Name Fh Pistons, Tilting Tab- 
lets, Stop Keys, etc., of all kinds of 
Ivory and Imitation Ivory 
Established 
DEEP RIVER > CONN. 
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Better Musicianship 
and Other Neglected 
Needs of Church Singer 


| By HAROLD FUNKHOUSER 


There is a certain line of musical en- 

deavor in which two very important 
branches of the profession, the organ- 
ist-director and the vocalist, must work 
in close co-operation—the music of the 
church. There are special demands 
made on those engaging in this work 
that are not made on any other mu- 
sicians engaged in work of like dig- 
nity. 
Musicians doing solo work exclu- 
sively, whether instrumental or vocal, 
may prepare a repertoire at the begin- 
ning of a season, and with only minor 
variations present the same program to 
different audiences over a long period 
of time. After a program has been 
memorized each presentation in public 
constitutes in a way a rehearsal for the 
next presentation, the amount of 
smoothing out and improving being 
limited only by the inherent talent of 
the performer and the extent of his 
musical intelligence and appreciation. 
No particular ability in sight-reading 
is required or fostered by this type of 
work. Musicians engaged in ensemble 
work, repeating the same program sev- 
eral or many times each week, learn 
to know the parts of the other instru- 
ments participating as well as they 
know their own, and are able to mold 
a beautifully-balanced production out 
of the interlocking contrapuntal mel- 
odic lines of the composer, in the 
blending of their particular parts with 
the others. Listen to the playing of 
any of the celebrated string quartets to 
appreciate this submerging of indi- 
viduality in order to achieve the com- 
plete, beautiful whole. 

The reverse of these ideal conditions 
for the solo performer or ensemble 
player engaged in presenting the same 
program for an entire season is true of 
the church musician. Two totally dif- 
ferent programs must be prepared and 
presented each week, with an average 
of two or three selections for each 
service. This paper is dealing, of 
course, primarily with the problem of 
the paid, supposedly professional, sing- 
ers occupying quartet positions, and 
not with the amateur, frankly lacking 
in experience and musicianship, who 
may be singing in an unpaid chorus 
choir in order to gain experience and 
to assist in the worship to the best of 
his ability. 


It is true that few church positions 
carry with them salaries adequate to 
enable the holders to devote their en- 
tire time to the work entailed. In fact, 
too many positions require an expendi- 
ture of time and effort to meet prop- 
erly the exacting demands of the serv- 
ice all out of proportion to the salary 
involved. The church musician, to 
have anything like satisfactory living 
conditions, is obliged to supplement 
his earnings by teaching or even some 
activity entirely outside the musical 
profession. : This tends to foster in him 
the attitude that his church work is 
merely a “side-line,” to be used as a 
means of earning some extra money, 
and his interest in attaining a high de- 
gree of proficiency in this particular 
work, and his sense of responsibility in 
leading the congregation in the choral 
worship of God, is liable to suffer. 

But is the singer working only for 
the check at the end of the month? 
Should he not have the desire to enter 
into the inner meaning of the composi- 
tions he sings, and enjoy them in his 
inner being, conscious that he is be- 
coming one with the composer in the 
more intimate grasp of his intention? 
Should he not realize that he is obtain- 
ing something which will open new 
fields of beauty to him, and which he 
will not leave in the choir loft with 
his sheets of music, something that 
cannot be taken from him by any re- 
verse of fortune, but which will con- 
tinue to grow and grow, bringing to 
him new visions of beauty? More than 
all these, should he not realize that his 
is a sacred privilege, the leading of the 
thoughts of the congregation into the 
presence of God, there to present their 
praise and petitions? The joy of such 


a ministry cannot be rated or obtained 
in terms of dollars and cents, but must 
have its roots in the heart of the singer. 

To prepare the selections to be pre- 
sented at the two services on the Sab- 
bath one rehearsal, or at the most two, 
are possible. The salary usually in- 
volved does not justify the director in 
requiring a greater expenditure of 
time on the part of the singers or of 
himself if he is obliged to supplement 
his salary by teaching or recital play- 
ing. Any effort on his part to call 
more than two rehearsals a week ex- 
cept for,an occasional high festival like 
Christmas or Easter will meet with de- 
cided opposition or even pointblank re- 
fusal to attend on the part of the 
singer. 

Because of this limited opportunity 
for rehearsing, and the necessity for 
constantly preparing and presenting 
new selections, a much greater ability 
for sight-reading and a sense of bal- 
ance between parts, coupled with a 
keen appreciation of the literary sense of 
the composition being studied, is neces- 
sary, than in the case of the concert 
performer who is constantly repeating 
the same program. It is at this point 
where the choir director comes most 
directly in touch with the work of the 
teacher of voice with whom his singers 
have prepared for careers as church 
singers. 

How many times have we as choir 
directors been asked by some teacher 
of voice to give a promising pupil a 
trial when a position in our choirs has 
become vacant? And how many times 
have we consented and arranged to 
“try out” this student for a Sunday or 
two? The experience is often as fol- 
lows: The applicant is asked to appear 
at rehearsal and to bring a solo to 
sing at one of the services. He may 
arrive a little early to rehearse his solo 
with the organist. The solo is produced 
and the director usually receives his 
first surprise at this point. The solo, 
very often an aria from one of the 
great oratorios, may be very creditably 
sung, with evidence on the part of the 
student of careful training in breathing, 
tone production and the position of the 
all-important (to him) glottis and dia- 
phragm. True, the student does not 
exhibit any particular personal under- 
standing of the song, or of the tradi- 
tions of oratorio singing, but he sings 
with a clear, fresh quality of tone, and 
seems to show real promise as a future 
church singer. 

By this time the rest of the quartet 
has arrived and the director begins 
work on the anthems for the following 
Sunday. A selection which is especial- 
ly suitable for the communion at the 
morning service is first taken up for 
work, and here the director receives 
his first unpleasant surprise of the 
evening. The composition may not be 
particularly difficult, as far as the notes 
go, but it may require some nicety of 
shading and blending. The young 
singer is utterly unable even to read 
his part, much less to absorb any in- 
structions as to the musical effects to 
be sought or the literary value of the 
text as an appeal to his imagination. 
The director recalls these copies and 
gives out something easier. The re- 
hearsal progresses and the applicant 
becomes more and more bewildered. 

At the close of the rehearsal the di- 
rector detains the young singer for a 
few minutes and then the truth is out! 
The young man or woman has studied 
with some well-known teacher for 
quite a long period. He has con- 
scientiously practiced whole volumes of 
“vocalizes” and has studied a really im- 
posing list of arias from oratorios and 
operas in French, German and Italian. 
But he has never learned to tell what 
key he is singing in, the relative values 
of notes or the indications placed over 
or under the staff to suggest speed or 
power. He has a friend who plays his 
accompaniments and together they 
have worked until the singer mem- 
orized the melody. He has only a hazy 
idea of the relative pitch and duration 
of the little black spots on the staff, of 
their relation to each other or to any 
given tonality. He tells us that his 
teacher did not have time at his les- 
sons to teach him to read music or the 
elements of rhythm. All the available 
time was needed for instruction as to 
the production of tone, breathing and 
vocalizing. He can talk learnedly 
about the position of his glottis and 
head and chest tones and resonance, 


but in three-two rhythm he is utterly 
ignorant as to the exact value of a 
quarter note. He can discuss the 
Italian method of bel canto, but he 
does not know what “accel.” means. 

I am sorry to say that this ignorance 
of the most primary facts of musical 
foundation work is not confined to 
young singers just entering choir work. 

have many times observed highly 
pained and querulous expressions on 
the faces of professional singers when 
I have halted a rehearsal to point out, 
simply as an addition to their fund of 
musical knowledge, some interesting 
harmonic progression or construction. 
I have even had voice teachers singing 
in quartets who were themselves un- 
able to name the key of a composition 
from the signature at its beginning or 
to tell into what key a modulation was 
taking place when the determining ac- 
cidental had appeared regularly for 
several consecutive measures! Marks 
of changes of tempo, power and accent 
are apparently looked upon as evidence 
of a harmless idiosyncrasy on the part 
of the composer, but not to be taken 
too seriously. As long as the dia- 
phragm is properly arched, the lips 
maintained in the proper oval and the 
resonance cavities properly function- 
ing, to many singers and teachers the 
whole duty of singing has been honor- 
ably discharged. 

Who is responsible for this condi- 
tion? Not the student, surely. He 
has placed himself in the hands of a 
teacher well known in the community 
as having taught for many years, fol- 
lowing a long course of personal study 
with masters both in America and 
Europe, supplemented by yearly 
courses of intensive study with artists 
in some metropolis. The student has 
followed the directions of this teacher 
carefully, and has implicit confidence 
in his instructor. If the teacher is ap- 
proached concerning the deficiencies of 
the student along general fundamental 
lines, the explanation is that the voice 
teacher has no time to teach such 
things. He or she is a ‘“‘voice builder” 
or a “voice placer” and the pupil must 
get the elements of musicianship out- 
side the studio of the teacher of voice. 

How can this condition be remedied? 
First of all, the responsibility must 
be laid upon the teacher of voice. 
In superintending the progress of his 
pupil, has he made certain that the 
student has been properly impressed 
with the vital necessity of securing 
proper instruction along the lines of 
reading, rhythm, harmony and the 
other fundamentals which are given as 
part of the regular training of every 
student of a musital instrument? Does 
he investigate still further, and see for 
himself that the student has actually 
sought, and is receiving, such instruc- 
tion from a thoroughly trained teacher 
of piano or harmony, who understands 
the peculiar need along these lines of 
the voice student and who is prepared 
to cooperate with the voice teacher? 

Has the voice teacher arranged to 
have his students attend recitals by 
artists recognized as great exponents 
of beautiful diction and consummate 
musicianship, whose rendition of even 
the simplest song will reveal to the 
student the immense degree of care 
that must be taken with every word, 
that it may have its proper effect in 
bringing to the listener a picture? 

Has the voice teacher made a con- 
scientious effort to teach the students 
that his technique is only a means to 
an end—an important means, it is true, 
but, still, only a vehicle, so that the 
music which he sings will arise from a 
picture in his own soul, a picture which 
the composer has endeavored to por- 
tray for the singer and listener by 
means of the notes on the staff and 
printed directions on the page, woven 
around the picture in his own soul cre- 
ated by the words of the poet? 


If the teacher of voice has certain 
pupils who he thinks are especially 
fitted for church singing, and if he 
expects the choir directors of the com- 
munity to give them positions, the 
teacher should take steps to give these 
pupils special training to fit them for 
these positions. He should organize 
classes for them, teaching the neces- 
sity of sinking their own personalities 
as soloists in the general harmonic 
effect of the whole. He should teach 
the student to listen to the movement 
of the other three parts around his 


own, observing the points where one 
or another part should be especially 
prominent, and the broad sweep of the 
underlying intent of the composer. 
This ensemble work should be a part 
of the regular course of study, not a 
novelty worked up just for the yearly 
recital. 

The student should be prepared for 
his work in the church with a full 
understanding of the dignity of the 
part of the service of worship for 
which he is especially responsible. He 
should be made to realize that in his 
particular sphere he is as truly leading 
the worship of the congregation as the 
minister who stands at the altar. The 
possession of this sensibility on the 
part of the singer is apparent even in 
the selection of clothing which is worn 
in the choir loft, and the behavior of 
the singer during the service. There is 
no reason why a choir singer should 
feel called upon to rival Solomon in 
all his glory, but the color scheme 
which may be evolved by an enthu- 
siastic soprano, aided and abetted by 
a contralto with a frank affection for 
brilliant reds and blues, each bent on 
heightening her girlish charms by all 
the aids of the spectrum and the lowly 
silkworm, is at times well-nigh over- 
powering to a mere man, though, I will 
say, in fairness to the ladies, that the 
appearance of a male singer clad in a 
green sports outfit at a morning service 
has not escaped my fascinated gaze. 
A word of advice along this line from 
voice teachers sending their students as 
applicants for positions would go a 
long way toward saving directors some 
embarrassment in selecting words to 
call the attention of the offenders tact- 
fully to the lack of harmony between 
their raiment and the dignity of the 
service in which they are about to en- 
gage. 

It would seem unnecessary at first 
thought to be obliged to speak of rey- 
erence of behavior by the singer in 
the service, but, unfortunately, experi- 
ence does not justify the dismissal of 
the subject with that conclusion. How 
many directors have had the painful 
duty of reprimanding their singers for 
laughing, whispering and otherwise 
creating a disturbance during worship? 
What could be more embarrassing or 
unnecessary for a director than to have 
to take four or more adult people to 
task for something which could be rea- 
sonably expected only from a small 
child grown weary of the length of a 
service and trying to amuse itself until 
the conclusion? Such behavior is a 
direct result of an absence of a proper 
redlization on the part of the singer of 
the sacredness of his work and of gross 
disrespect to both congregation and 
speaker. Singers should not come to 
the choir loft to be taught these prin- 
ciples of decorum. Many of these 
lapses are, of course, due to a lack of 
personal fineness of perception on the 
part of the individual singer, a lack of 
the reverence which everyone should 
have for the sanctuary, but the writer 
cannot help but believe that the 
teacher, by presenting these matters as 
a routine to every student entering 
church work, could do much to pre- 
vent such a situation. If the teacher is 
able to retain the confidence of the 
student through years of association in 
the ability of the teacher to train a 
voice, then such a student undoubtedly 
would receive with respect the advice 
which the teacher might impart with 
regard to proper dress, deportment and 
kindred points of clioral technique 
which go so far to make the really 
satisfactory and valuable choir singer. 


Has the singer any right to expect 
the director to teach him his part of 
the routine of church music in private, 
without recompensing him for the 
time spent, any more than he has the 
right to expect extra weight from the 
grocer or free attendance from a phy- 
sician? Has he any right to demand 
continued repetition of a section of a 
composition by the organist and three 
other singers simply to teach him his 
part, when he has made no effort to 
attain the necessary musicianship so 
that he can read his part correctly as 
far as the pitch of the tones and the 
rhythm are concerned? 

To the writer all of these questions 
should be passed on back to the voice 


‘Continued on page 28.] 
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LET your satisfaction be 
complete. Specify DEAGAN 
percussions in the Organ you 
purchase or when adding per- 
cussion stops. There is no suc- 
cessful substitute. They are 
used by practically every Organ 
manufacturer in North Amer- 
ica as well as by a number of 
European builders. 
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DEAGAN Cathedral Chimes, 
Harp Celestes, Carillon Harps, 
Marimba-Harps, Xylophones, 
Orchestral Bells, etc., are pro- 
duced in the largest factory of 
its kind in the world, by skilled 
craftsmen, trained through 
years of service under the direc- 
tion of the greatest living au- 
thority on percussion tone and 
tuning, J. C. Deagan. 
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J.C. Deagan Ine. 
Established 1880 
Deagan Building, 4211 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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teacher who assumed the responsibil- 
ity for preparing the pupil for public 
appearance as a church singer, and 
who may have recommended him for 
the particular position under discussion. 
It seems only just that a teacher who 
has assumed such responsibility should 
send the student to the choir loft with 
some slight idea, at least, of the duties 
he is assuming. The teacher who sends 
a student to apply for a position with 
merely the ability to sing a few mem- 
orized solos, but utterly unable to read 
at sight a simple anthem or hymn-tune, 
corresponding in relative difficulty to 
second or third grade work in public 
school subjects, has failed miserably in 
his duty as a teacher, first to the stu- 
dent, and secondly to the public at 
large, whose patronage and support he 
desires. 

This matter of co-operation between 
the voice teacher and the choir director 
thus seems to resolve into the propo- 
sition that the teacher, if he expects 
the director to employ his students, 
should see that they have adequate 
education in the fundamental require- 
ments of reading, rhythm, harmony, 
musical terms and the literary value of 
the text which they sing, as well as 
flexible voices of pleasing qua ity and 
a knowledge of vocal technique. The 
teacher should imbue the students, 
either in private or, better still, at the 
class ensemble lesson, with an under- 
standing of the seriousness and dign: ty 
of the work to which they aspire, not 
merely as a source of income, but as a 
real part of the worship of God. 

The director should bring to the 
choir loft a deep sense of his own re- 
sponsibility in directing these students 
as they lead the congregation in wor- 
ship and as he, out of his wider expe- 
rience, opens up to them new beauties 
of the great musical thoughts of past 
and living masters of composition. He 
should have a carefully laid out plan 
of work, so that the anthems may be 
given out for study several weeks be- 
fore they are to be performed, that the 
singer may better sense the musical 
and literary content. The director 
should have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problems, perplexities and 
limitations of the young singer, how- 
ever earnest and thoughtful that singer 
may be. He should have a deep love 
for his art, coupled with high proti- 
ciency in it, so that he may select the 
works of the masters for reverent ren- 
dition and intelligently lead his singers 
on to greater things and open to them 
new vistas of musical experience and 
possibility. 


LARGEST OF REED ORGANS 


Claim Made for New Instrument of 
1,490 Reeds at Minneapolis. 

What is said to be the largest reed 
organ in the world has been completed 
at Minneapolis and has been named 
the “Belcanto” organ by its builder, 
Erick Peterson. Mr. Peterson con- 
structed the instrument entirely with 
his own hands and without assistance. 
It has two manuals and pedals and a 
total of twenty-six and one-half sets 
of reeds, totaling 1,490. The number 
of drawstops is sixty. Clarence Erick- 
son, who has sent The Diapason a 
description of this unique organ, de- 
scribes its tone as beautiful and dis- 
tinctive in quality, while the volume is 
immense. An initial recital on the in- 
strument was played by Mr. Erickson 
April 5 at the First Swedish Baptist 
Church, where it is installed. 


Memorial at New Haven Dedicated. 

A three-manual organ, built by the 
Hall Organ Company, was formally 
presented to Plymouth Church at New 
Haven, Conn., on Palm Sunday. This 
instrument, which has thirty-six speak- 
ing stops and 1,984 pipes, as well as a 
set of twenty chimes, was placed in 
the church in memory of Charles Ad- 
dison Ferry, Rosella Elmira Briggs 
Ferry and Edna Louise Ferry by 
Emily and Pettit and Ruth Margaret 
Ferry. Mrs. Lenna M. Booth, or- 
ganist and director at this church, 
played at the dedication service and 
will give a recital on the new organ 
on the afternoon of May 9. 


Books for Organists 


By WILLIAM LESTER 


“The Heritage of Music,” essays col- 
lected and edited by Hubert J. Foss; 
published by the Oxford University 
Press, London. 

Mr. Foss, instead of writing a his- 
tory of music—and thus limiting him- 
self to one man’s viewpoint—chose 
rather to collect under one cover a 
series of short essays, each one deal- 
ing with one of the world figures in 
the evolution of musie and each one 
written by a recognized authority upon 
the specific subject chosen. While it 
is true that in the one-man book we 
get estimates colored by the varied 
prejudices and partialities of an indi- 
vidual, in this volume we get perhaps 
a too rosy-colored estimate of the posi- 
tive results achieved and [ttle of the 
negative side of the picture. It is 
somewhat a case in which a club of 
partisans ride their own hobby-horses 
to their own good pleasure and with 
no balance to their fervid appraisals. 
As a history of music the book would 
have serious defects. As an intensely 
stimulating projection of some great 
personalities among the supreme com- 
posers it has great value. 

A conception of the scope of the 
book may be gained from its table of 
contents. The article on Palestrina is 
a masterly essay by that authority, 
Richard R. Terry. J. S. Bach receives 
fine treatment at the hands of W. G 
Whittaker; Henry Purcell is heroically 
treated by Gustav Holst: Haydn and 
Mozart are equably examined by W. J. 
Turner and Thomas F. Dunhill. Of 
special value and interest is the mono- 
graph on Schubert by Donald Francis 
Tovey. Herbert Thompson treats of 
Beethoven in a scholarly manner and 
Schumann and Brahms are likewise 
served by J. A. Fuller-Maitland and 
Cecil Gray, respectively. One of the 
best essays is that dealing with Wag- 
ner, an exposition in the fine style of 
Richard Capell. The trenchant pen of 
M. D. Calvocoressi deals with Glinka 
and the Russian school and French 
music from Franck to Ravel. Truly a 
catholic list! And in the main each 
subject receives fair treatment. The 
only criticism is that, because of the 
scheme of assembly, no comparative 
appraisal is possible. However, this is 
probably beside the mark, since the 
volume was not intended for use as a 
history to rival Stanford and Forsyth 
and such productions. Certainly it is 
intensely stimulating, of splendid liter- 
ary value and a mine of information. 
“The Organization and Training of 

Parish Choirs,” by Francis T. 

Kennard; published by Musical 

Opinion, London. 

This pz amphlet of some ninety pages 
is one of the series issued under the 
collective heading of “Handbooks of 
Church Music,” under the general 
supervision of Francis Burgess. As 
might be expected, it is written from 
the viewpoint of the Anglican service 
needs, and takes up in profuse detail 
the peculiar aspects of that field, 
emphasizing the training of boy voices 
and the musical investiture of the 
service. Much of the matter presented 
has little to do with our problems 
here—such matters as legal apprentice- 
ships, points relating to the tenures of 
rectors, articled aspirants, etc., have 
little interest for us. But there is 
much in the way of suggested vocal 
exercises, sight-reading and ear-train- 
ing suggestions and other practical 
items of wisdom which will make this 
booklet a welcome addition to the 
organists’ library. 


“The Gentle Art of Singing,” by Sir 
Henry J. Wood; published by the 
Oxford University Press, London. 
This large folio volume represents 

the first book of this great musician's 

encyclopedic work on the vocal art. 

Three additional volumes are to be 

released later. Certainly it is the most 

detailed and the most inclusive work 
of its kind this reviewer has ever seen. 

The author presents few compliments 

to the voice- teaching profession. He 

speaks right out in meeting and an- 
nounces what a lot of us know to our 


sorrow—that the proportion of quacks 
in this profession is woefully large. 
His preface will draw blood, I am cer- 
tain. As a matter of fact, no matter 
how much any of us may quibble over 
detail statements or question minor 
emphasis, it must be admitted that any 
student or teacher who will digest 
these pregnant and somewhat heavy 
pages will come out better than he 
went in. Such a work, the result of a 
most active life as conductor, pianist, 
composer, organist, teacher, accom- 
panist and general all-around musician, 
is worthy of serious study and consid- 
eration. 

Handbook of the Collection of Musical 
Instruments in the United States 
National Museum, Washington, D. 
C., by Frances Densmore; Govern- 
ment Printing Ojfice. 

This government booklet is hand- 
somely illustrated with interesting cuts 
of many different instruments collect- 
ed from all parts of the world. The 
valuable and significant text is from 
the pen of an authority on aboriginal 
lore. 


DALLAS ORDER TO SKINNER 
First Presbyterian Church Makes Pur- 
chase of Three-Manual. 

The First Presbyterian Church at 
Dallas, Tex., is to have a three-manual 
organ, the contract for the construc- 
tion of which has been awarded to the 
Skinner Organ Company. Dallas or- 
ganists are looking forward with inter- 
est to the installation of this instru- 
ment. 

Following is the ensemble of stops: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Bourdon (Ped. Ext.), 16 ft., 17 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarabella, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Swell Rohr Fléte, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Swell Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Swell Flute, 4 ft., 73 notes. 

Swell Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
French Horn (in Swell), 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Rohr Fléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flauto Dolce, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
Contra Oboe, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Chimes (electric action, played from 
Great), 20 tubes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 
Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp and Celesta, 61 bars. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 
Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 
Major Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Echo Lieblich (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Contra Oboe (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Octave, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 
Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 
Still Gedeckt (Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Chimes (Swell). 


EVERETT V. SPAWN 


Organist and Choirmaster of 
St. John’s English Lutheran Church 


Richmond Hill, New York City 


Lilian Carpenter 


F. A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Institute of Musical Art, New York 


GEORGE F. A. G. O. 
HENRY DA Y Mus. Doc. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Carl F. Mueller 


ORGANIST and DIRECTOR of MUSIC 
Central Presbyterian Church 
Montclair, N. J. 


S. Wesley Sears 


Organist-Choirmaster 
St. James Church 
Philadelphia 


Organ Recitals Organ Instruction 


W. LAWRENCE COOK 


A. A. G. O. 

Organist and Choirmaster Calvary 
Church and Temple B'rith 
holom. Head of Organ Department 
Louisville Conservatory of Music 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS 
2037 Alta Ave, Louisville, Ky. 


Lester W. Groom, F. A. G. O. 


Organist of the Church of 
the Ascension — Episcopal 


Cosmopolitan School of Music 


Kimball Hall CHICAGO 


Organ 


Blower. 


exceptional quietness. 


immediate shipment. 


The Zephyr Electric 


Blower 
is a Three Bearing Machine 


It is the most Scientifically Constructed Organ 


The motor does not carry the weight of the 
fans. Bearing trouble is unknown. Vibration is 
reduced to a minimum. The Zephyr operates with 

It is the Ideal Blower for Hard Service. 

Built in all sizes from % to 10 H. P. 

A. C. 60 cycle, 1 phase outfits kept in stock for 


Discount to the trade on application. 


The Zephyr Electric Organ Blower Co. 


Orrville, Ohio 
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New York Activities 


News of the Organists and Their Work 
in the Metropolis 


By RALPH A. HARRIS 


New York, April 24—The most 
stupendous choral production of the 
present season was the “St. Matthew 
Passion,” given in Carnegie Hall April 
5 and Saturday afternoon, April 7, by 
the Detroit Symphony Choir of 400 
voices, with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. The chorales were 
sung from the first balcony by the 
Madrigal and Orpheus Clubs of 
Detroit. The soprano obligato was 
sung by the boys of St. Thomas’ choir 
of New York, at the rear of the stage. 

The entire work (as much as was 
presented) was inspired and inspiring. 
We never before heard such exquisite 
dramatic expression, either from 
chorus or soloists. The unusual fea- 
ture was the subtle whispering effects, 
in choruses, suggesting the murmur- 
ing of a mob, many of them marked 
fortissimo in the score, but far more 
effective in the presentation of Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch. Both performances 
were sold out far in advance and cer- 
tainly this product’on was an outstand- 
ing event of the season. 


Dr. David McK. Williams and _ his 
choir of fifty mixed voices gave the 
Bach “St. Matthew Passion” April 4 
at St. Bartholomew’s. The chorales 
were sung by the choir of the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, a choir 
famous for its exquisite pianissimo 
effects, from the north transept bal- 
cony. The soprano obligato in the 
first chorus was sung by the boys of 
St. Thomas’ Church, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. T. Tertius Noble. The 
entire program was magnificent, all 
choruses being beautifully balanced. 
The organ accompaniments were 
played by Dr. Williams, most. artis- 
tically. Not that we like to use super- 
latives to the extent of making this 
article read like a criticism in a coun- 
try newspaper, but sincerely, your 
correspondent considers Dr. Williams’ 
accompanying the feature of a truly 
magnificent program. The church was 
packed and hundreds were turned 
away. 


Lynnwood Farnam was the attrac- 
tion at the fourth recital of the Bach 
Cantata Club, given in St. Thomas’ 
Church on the evening of April 11. 
His program featured several chorale 
preludes, the Prelude and Fugue in F 
minor, the Prelude and Fugue in A 
major, the First Trio-Sonata and the 
Passacaglia. The next and last recital 
for this season will be on May 2, when 
the B Minor Mass will be given in 
full. 

On three successive Sundays in 
Lent Mrs. Bruce Keator presented at 
St. Andrew's Church Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” Moore’s “Darkest Hour” and 
Macfarlane’s ‘Message from _ the 
Cross.” She is doing a great deal of 
recital and oratorio work at the Sun- 
day evening service and drawing large 
congregations, 


WELTE GIVES OUT ITS PLANS 
New Corporation Starts Out with an 
Extensive Program. 

The Welte- Mignon Corporation, 
which was incorporated March 27, un- 
der the laws of Delaware, has pur- 
chased all the assets of the Welte 
Company, Inc., and took possession of 
the properties, which include the fac- 
tory in New York. There is a floor 
space of approximately 250,000 square 
feet, and every part of the organ will 
be made in the factory, even to the 
engraving of the tablets. The studios 
which the decorators are now finishing 
will be located at 665 Fifth avenue, 
New York. The installation of a three- 
manual demonstrating organ is nearing 
completion in the organ salon, which 
will include everything desired by the 
modern organist. At the organization 
meeting the following officers were 
elected: W. E. Fletcher, president; 
Robert T. Lytle, vice-president; W. F. 


Webster, treasurer, and W. J. Webster, 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Regarding the policies of the new 
corporation President W. E. Fletcher 
stated: 
“The Welte-Mignon Corporation will 
be adequately financed for a consider- 


ably increased volume of business. A ° 


program of sales expansion will be put 
into effect immediately. No effort or 
expense will be spared in maintaining 
and enhancing, where possible, the 
high quality of Welte-Mignon instru- 
ments, which will include every known 
type of pipe organ demanded in the 
fields of church, theater and residence 
organs. 

“The factory force at the Welte plant 
will be under the guidance of Albert 
Witham as general superintendent of 
the organ division. Richard O. White- 
legg, who received his early training 
with Henry Willis, will be in complete 
charge of voicing. 

“Henry Burkhard, who has been with 
the Welte Company for sixteen years, 
will continue in the recording of great 
organists and pianists. M. E. Roy 
Burnham, who has been connected 
with Welte for eighteen years, will con- 
tinue as director of the residence or- 
gan division. Mr. Burnham is an ac- 
complished musician and a graduate of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

“In the appointment of George J. 
Bohen as general sales manager of the 
organ division, the Welte-Mignon Cor- 
poration has secured the services of a 
sales executive who has been actively 
engaged in the music industry for the 
past thirty-seven years, and is thor- 
oughly familiar with all its branches, as 
he has specialized in the organ field the 
last twenty-two years.” 


Organ Factory for Terre Haute. 

According to accounts in the news- 
papers of Terre Haute, Ind., that city 
is making efforts to acquire an organ 
factory as one of its industries. It is 
set forth that the Terre Haute Foun- 
dation, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Merchants’ Association and the Terre 
Haute Real Estate Board are busy se- 
curing subscriptions for the stock of 
the Louisville Pipe Organ Company, 
which is to move to Terre Haute if 
$10,000 of the common stock of the 
company can be subscribed. The Mer- 
chants’ Association agreed to under- 
write half of this amount, while the 
Terre Haute Foundation has agreed to 
subscribe to $10,000 worth of the pre- 
ferred stock of the company if the 
$10,000 common stock is subscribed. 
The Terre Haute Industrial District 
Company, which owns the old site of 
the Standard Wheel Works, where the 
new industry will be located, has 
agreed to spend $4,000 in the remodel- 
ing of one of the structures at that io- 
cation for occupancy by the Louisville 
company. 


Farnam Pupils’ Festival. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s annual pupils’ 
festival will be held at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, Sixth avenue 
and Twentieth street, New York, May 
21, 22, 23 and 24, each recital to begin 
at 1 o'clock. The following organists 
will take part: Burnett Andrews, Ruth 
Barrett, Robert Cato, Winslow Cheney, 
H. W. Hawke, Alexander McCurdy, 
Jr.. Olga Mendoza, Howard Ralston, 
Carl Weinrich and Ernest F. White. 
Messrs. Cato, McCurdy, Ralston and 
Weinrich are members of Mr. Far- 
nam’s organ class at the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music, Philadelphia, and these 
will also join in giving an invitation 
recital there on Saturday, May 19. 


Ender Opens Baltimore Organs. 

Edmund Sereno Ender gives the 
opening recitals on the new organs in 
St. Mark’s Episcopal and First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Churches, Baltimore, on 
April 22 and May 11 respectively. St. 
Mark’s organ was built by Lewis & 
Hitchcock and the Lutheran Church 
has a large Moller. The specifications 
for both organs were drawn up by Mr. 
Ender. The recital programs will in- 
clude the following numbers: Over- 
ture to “Mignon,” Thomas; Festival 
Prelude on “Ein’ Feste Burg,” 
Faulkes; Prelude and Fugue in E 
minor, Bach; “Liebestod” (“Tristan 
and Isolde”), Wagner, and several! 
short pieces by Kinder, Saint-Saens 
and Beethoven. 


building. 


“Music is a moral law...and 
leads to all that is good, just 
and beautiful’’. Plato 
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Processional March, J. H. Rogers. 
Sortie, Guy Ropartz. F k A M € I] Mus. B. SHE N F. A. G. 0, 
1 1 “Te De zaudamus,"”’ C. V. Stanford. LDO 
Catholic Church Music|] Deum Laudamus,” v. Stanto ran WicCarre 
“Hosanna,” Paul Wachs. ne 
By ARTHUR C. BECKER “Piece Heroique,” William ¥, W ebbe. Pine Street Pres yterian urc. 
| eer Aside from the foregoing list there HARRISBURG, PA. a 
are any number of excellent collections Recitals and Instruction st S M: ik Epi 1, Milwauk 
An article of mine appearing in the of organ music which in most cases 2519 NORTH SECOND STREET Organist St. Mark’s Episcopal, Milwaukee 
March issue of The Diapason, concern- will meet every requirement of the 
ing the greater use of the organ as a organist. 
solo instrument in the church, has — Unless otherwise stated, the follow- 
elicited much favorable comment, a yen a for Wm. Ripley Dorr ars a 1 we 
judging from the many letters received. both prelude and postlude: 
I requested to give a list of Harker's Organ Collection, two volumes. | WILSHIRE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH A. A.G. O. 
numbers suitable to the ability of the PRS nd Modern Organist,” Harry Rowe LOS ANGELES CONCERT ORGANIST 
This is a hard task as there are so * pone Offertories and Postludes, Representing the Hall Organ Company Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
many good things published that one Thirty-t wo Short Offertories, Charles N. 
never gets around to playing. Another poya. 
thing to take into consideration is the Twelve Preludial Voluntaries, F. Tozer, — 
size and type of the organ, as some “The Church Organist,” two volumes, W ° G H Cl k 
numbers are almost unplayable on a Charles H. Morse. alter Wild, F, R. eorge ar 
small, old-fashioned instrument. Organist and Choirmaster 
Assuming that the organ is fairly Some very interesting music has . Clinton Avenue Grace Episcopal Church 
modern and adequate to modest de- been received by this department re- Congregational Church Oak Park, Illinois 
mands made upon it, I will give a_ cently, the outstanding composition 
list of numbers made up of two divi- being a “Mass of Praise” (Missa BROOKLYN, N. Y. RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 
sions, those of a more quiet preludial J.audis) for four-part male choir, by 
character and those of a postludial Martin Dumler, published by Fischer. 
nature, more appropriate for the close In every new mass from the pen of 
of a service. Mr. Dumler (and many have been JAMES E. SCHEIRER 
Among the first-mentioned are the written) new beauties are to be found, ORGANIST 
following: and this, to my mind, is the best work 
Serenade, Mark Andrews. he has done. He has a thorough grasp Southern Representative 
Nocturne, Stanley Avery. of the scientific side of writing and, Austin Organ Co. 
Arioso in A, J. S. Bach. with all his technical equipment, a gift BOS | ON ‘ 
Chorale Prelude, “Adorn Thyeelf, © for real melody. The organ part of BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
this mass is of special interest, in most 
instances carrying on its own 
line, adding a gorgeous background to 
“On the Lake of Galilee,” I. Barton. the vocal score. To my mind the FRED FREDERICK JOHNSON 
Cantilena, Op. 42, Rene L. Becker. Sanctus is the best part, being force- F A A S S E N PoA.:G.0; 
Communion, Op. 80, Rene L. Becker. ful in character and containing «a 
ante Sonata, Op. 28, 3 i 
Andante _ from Op stunning fugato. A well-trained choir CONCERT ORGANIST 
seethoven (Dudley Buck). is necessary for the proper rendition of WCBD 
this mass. Bradford - - - Mass. 
“Sunset Meditation,’”’ Richard K. Biggs. IN, N 
“Au Couvent,’’ Nocturne and Reverie, “Missa. Nativitatis Beatae 
Borodin. Virginis,” by Mary E. Downey, pub- 
“Echo Bells’ (Chimes), John H. lished by Fischer, is 
Brewer. while composition. iss owney 
“Invocation” and ‘‘Reverie Religieuse,”’ treats the liturgical text ina dignified, CHARLES E. CLEMENS Dr. RAY HASTINGS 
George A. Burdett. scholarly manner, and her knowledge Mus. Doc. ° 
pd ey ee A Sieaiawat of effective choral writing is profound. Professor of Music and Organist Concert Organist 
Evry awe’ Two most interesting Tugatos conclude Philharmonic Auditorium 
aanttinne. “Eines an i>: hanandio the Gloria and Credo and work up to RECITALS and INSTRUCTION 
Cantilene, ‘‘Priere’’ in D, Rhapsodie on k LOS ANGELES CAL 
a Theme for Pentecost and Solemn Pre-  @ great climax. nt lo choirmasters look- 1719 East 116th Street Cleveland, Ohio q . 
lude, William Faulkes. ing tor beautiful | solo passages 1 
Cantabile, Franck. masses this work is especially recom- 
Prelude in D flat, Glazounoft. mended, as it contains many lovely 
“Elegie.”” Goss Custard. solo parts. . 
A LESLIE JACOBS Robert Morris Treadwell, A.A. G.O. 
Berceuse and Prayer, Pastorale from the Rt Rev Mser James B. Curry, ° ORGANIST and DIRECTOR 
—_ = and Elevation in A flat, published by Mel: aughlin & Reiliv ORGANIST and DIRECTOR <The Choire 
Epon Handel. Company, contains some beautiful of MUSIC The Choir School—The Music Schoo 
“Ave Maria,’”’ Henselt. hymns in praise of God, tor Christ- Claremont Presbyterian Church 
Prelude in C, Hollins. mas, Sorrows of Christ Our Lord, Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. Jersey City, N. J. 
Berceuse in G flat, Njinsky. Easter, Ascension, Blessed Sacrament, 
Jacob. Sacred Heart, Our Blessed Mother, 
Benediction, etc. It bears the impri- 
ar ae te oe matur of John Cardinal Farley, Arch- P | ( ‘h t RUSSELL HANCOCK MILES 
“Ave Maria,” by Arkadelt, Liszt. bishop of New York. On a flyleaf of a mer rls lan ee 
he book the author writes: “The Assistant Professor, Organ and Theory 
Evening Bells and Cradle Song,’ Will the be ORGANIST 
Cc. Macfarlane. following hymns are the result of work 
“Invocation,” Mailly. done during the leisure moments of my . 2 . Organist and Director, Emmanuel Epis- 
“Song of Sorrow,” Gordon Balch Nevin. priestly ministry. For twenty-five University School of Music copal Church, Champaign,  Tilinols. 
Solemn Prelude from “Gloria Domini,” years my school children have been ANN ARBOR, MICH. RECITALS 
T. Tertius Noble. < thich I hav 
singing these hymns in which I have 
endeavored to teach my the 
Prelude in D, J. H. Rogers. truths of their holy faith and to bring P 
Madrigale, Simonetti. them nearer to Christ and His blessed rnest rang tamm WALTER KELLER 
Berceuse, Spinney. Mother.” Mus. D., F. A. G. O. 
“ s She erds.”’ N. od ( CONCE AN — IN 
The Star of the Shepherds,” N O Sacrum Convivium,” by Richar insets Dieu Mads Sli 


Stcherbatcheff. 
“At Twilight,’’ Charles A. Stebbins. 
“In Summer,” Charles A. Stebbins. 
Communion, de la Tombelle. 


Twelve Preludial Voluntaries, Ferris 
Tozer. 

Andante Cantabile, Fourth Symphony, 
Widor. 

“The Question and the Answer,’’ Wol- 
stenholme. 


Prelude—Pastorale, Pietro A. Yon. 
Elegie, Youferoff. 


The following are suitable for the 
{ conclusion of the service: 
| Toccata in D, Rene L. Becker. 
Prelude and Fugue, Alberto Bimboni. 
“Cortege de Fete,’”’ George A. Burdett. 
Festive Postlude, Clifford Demarest. 
Allegro Risoluto, d’Evry. 
id “Marche Heroique,’”’ Dubois 
Grand Chorus, Faulkes. 
Toccata in F, Faulkes. 
“Grand Choeur Dialogue,’ Gigout. 
“Jerusalem Coelestis,’’ Gounod. 
“Marche Religieuse,’’ Gounod. 
“Grand Choeur” in D, Guilmant. 
Verseto and Amen on “Iste Confessor,” 
Guilmant. 
““Marche Pittoresque,”’ E. R. Kroeger. 
“Epilogue” in E flat, Russell King 
Miller. 
“Grand Choeur,” Eugene Lacroix. 
Postlude in E flat, Orlando Mansfield. 
Risoluto, Op. 68, No. 4, Horatio Parker. 
Sortie, Renaud. 
Grand Finale, Renaud. 


Farrant (d. 1580), is published by 
McLaughlin & Reilly. This is an effec- 
tive a cappella number in simple style 
and merits the attention of choir lead- 
ers looking for real liturgical motets. 
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Announcement 
Vital Importance the 


Organ Industry 


Welte-Mignon Corporation Re-organized and 
New Officers Elected 


The new corporation is adequately financed for a consider- 
ably increased volume of business. A program of sales 
expansion is now in force. ‘The factories of the corporation 
will produce nothing but organs of the very highest quality. 
Each instrument specially constructed and voiced by artisans 


for the particular requirements. 
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Programs of Current 


Organ Recitals 


Alice Knox Fergusson, Dallas, Tex.— 
Miss Fergusson has given a_ series of 
recitals in Christ Episcopal Church, of 
which she is organist and choir director, 
with the assistance of her choir and 
soloists from other Dallas churches. Her 
organ programs were as follows: 

Feb. 29—“Grand Choeur,’’ Salome;, Al- 
legretto, de Boeck; ‘‘Suite Miniature,” 
Rogers; ‘Loch Lomond,”’ arranged by 
Lemare; “Burlesca e Melodia,’’ Baldwin: 
Reverie, Dickinson; March in D, Guil- 
mant. 

March 6—Persian Suite, Stoughton; 
Largo, Handel; Concert Caprice, Kreiser; 
“Love Song,’ Nevin; Offertoire, Wely. 
“Indian Legend,’ Miller; “Marche Russe,’ 
Schminke. 

Mareh 13—Marriage Mass, Dubois; An- 
dante Religioso, Thome; Canzonetta, Hal- 
sey; “The Evening Star,’’ Wagner- 
Warren; Serenade, Michell; “The 
Thrush,” Kinder; ‘Ave Maria,” Bach- 
Gounod; Brook,” Boisdeffre; Sere~ 
nade, Pierne; “‘March of the Toys,” 
Schminke. 

March 20—‘‘Pilgrims’ Chorus,”’ Wagner- 
Liszt; Bereceuse, Delbruck; “The Swan,” 
Saint-Saens: Serenade, Schubert; Mag- 
nificat, Claussmann; “Gesu Bambino,” 
Yon; “O Man, Bewail Thy Sins,’ Bach; 
“War March of the Priests,"" Mendels- 
sohn. 

Mareh 27—“Song of Joy.” Stebbins; 
“Will o’ the Wisp,” Nevin; “Song of 
Sorrow,”” Nevin; Rustic Mareh, Boex; 
Largo, Dvorak; Reverie, Faulkes; “Scenes 
from Marionette Life,”’ Stone. 

Julian R. Williams, Sewickley, Pa.—In 
the last of the series of Lenten recitals 
at St. Stephen's Church, played by Mr. 
Williams, organist of the church, on 
March 27, the program was as follows: 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach; Chorale 
Prelude, ‘“‘A Rose Breaks into Bloom,” 
Brahms, “‘Cortege et Litanie,’’ Dupre; 
“Elves,” Bonnet; “Angelus,” Karg-Elert; 
Allegro Risoluto from Second Symphony, 
Vierne; “Echo” and “The Primitive Or- 
gan,” Yon; ‘‘Finlandia,”’ Sibelius. 

Lester W. Groom, F. A. G. O., Chicago 
—Mr. Groom, assisted by his choir at the 
Church of the Ascension, gave a recital 
April 13 on the new Miller organ installed 
early in the year. His selections in- 
eluded: Coronation March, Meyerbeer; 
Three Minuets (in G, Beethoven; in D 
(Orchestral Suite), Bach, and in G, 
Vaderewski); Prayer and Cradle Song, 
Moline; “Chinoiserie,” Swinnen; Old 
Kaster Melody and Variations, West; 
Fugue in D minor, Tschaikowsky; 
Adagio, ‘‘Moonlight’’ Sonata, Beethoven; 
Canon in B minor, Schumann; Allegro in 
I (Flute Sonata), Bach; Allegro Mod- 
erato, Unfinished Symphony, Schubert; 
Dance (Rustic Wedding Symphony), 
Goldmark ; “Silver Clouds,” Nevin; 
Scherzo, Festival Suite, Reiff; Romance 
in LD flat. Sibelius; Finale, First Sym- 
phony, Vierne. 

Sheldon Foote, Mus. B., F. A. G. O., 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Mr. Foote gave the 
last of his hours of organ music for the 
season at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
Sunday afternoon, April 1. His selections 
for the occasion were as follows: Suite 
in D, Arthur Foote; “‘The Sells of St. 
Anne de Beaupre.” Russell; ‘Bridal 
Wreath,” Sheldon Foote; Chorale Pre- 
ludes, “Stracathro’’ and “St. Kilda,” 
Noble; ‘In Springtime’ and “Jubilate,” 
Kinder. 

William C. Carl, New York City—Dr. 
Carl broadcast an organ recital from 
Aeolian Hall, New York, station WJZ, 
Sunday evening, April 22, playing the fol- 
lowing program from 7 to 7:30: Allegro 
from the Tenth Organ Concerto (with 
cadenzas by Guilmant), Handel; “Soeur 
Monique,’ Couperin; Prelude and Fugue 
in B flat, Bach; Spring Song, Borowski; 
March from the “Ariane” Symphony, 
Guilmant. 

Reginald W. Martin, Mus. B., Sweet 
Briar, Va.—Mr. Martin has given the fol- 
lowing programs in recitals at Sweet 
Briar College: 

April 16—Allegro con Spirito (Third 
Sonata), Borowski; Chorale Prelude on 
“Dundee,” Noble; ‘‘Choral Symphonique,”’ 
Diggle; ‘‘Fantasie Symphonique,’’ Cole; 
Retrocessional on ‘‘Coronation,’’ Burdett. 

March 26—Original compositions by 
Reginald Martin: Sonata in B minor 
(Maestoso con moto, Fugue and Toccata); 
Reverie; Lullaby; Festal Postlude. 

George H. Fairclough, F. A. G. O., St. 
Paul, Minn.—Recent programs at the 
University of Minnesota were: 

March 27—‘‘St. Ann’s” Fugue, Bach: 
Melody in E, Rachmaninoff-Lemare; 
Spring Song, Macfarlane; Gothic Suite, 
Boellmann; ‘‘Dreams,'’ Stoughton; ‘Soeur 
Monique,’’ Couperin-Farnam; Chorale in 
A minor, Cesar Franck; Minuet in G, 
Beethoven; ‘‘Marche Pontificale,"’ Lem- 


mens. 

April 8—Passacaglia, Bach; Andante 
Cantabile (Fourth Symphony), Widor; 
“Spring,’’ Hyde; Spring Song, Mendels- 


sohn; Chorale Prelude, Sacred Head,” 
Bach; Sonata in C minor (No. 2), Men- 
delssohn; Prelude to ‘Parsifal,’’ Wagner; 
“Will o’ the Wisp,’’ Nevin; March from 
“Tannhiiuser,”” Wagner-Fricker. 

April 10—Prelude in G, Bach; “Christus 
Resurrexit,’’ Ravanello; Londonderry Air, 
arranged by Lemare; Easter Offertoire 
(‘O Filii et  Filiae’’), Batiste; ‘‘To 
Spring,”’ Grieg-Lemare; ‘In the Morning” 
(“Peer Gynt’ Suite), Grieg-Fricker; 
“Easter Morning on Mount Rubidoux,” 
Gaul; “On Wings of Song.’’ Mendelssohn- 
Fairclough; “Song of Happiness” (MSS.), 
Fairclough; ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus” (‘‘Mes- 
siah’’), Handel. 

April 17—‘‘Morceau de Concert,”’ Guil- 
mant; Serenade, Mark Andrews; ‘Minuet 
a l’Antico,’’ Seeboeck-Fairclough; Sym- 
phony 2 (third and sixth movements), 
Widor; “April,” Gaul; ‘‘Majesty of the 
Deep,””. Hamer; Andante Fifth 
Symphony, Beethoven-Koch; ‘‘Eventide,” 
Fairclough; ‘Variations de Concert,” 
Bonnet. 

April 24—‘‘Marche de Fete,”’ Clauss- 
mann; “Chant du Bonheur,’’ Lemare; 
Gavotte, Martini; Three Preludes, Chopin; 
Concerto in F (No. 4), Handel; ‘‘Ase’s 
Death” and ‘‘Anitra’s Dance” (‘Peer 
Gynt” Suite), Grieg; Suite, Tales from 
“Arabian Nights” (‘‘Aladdin’’ and “Ali 
Babi and the Forty Thieves’’), Stough- 
ton; “Evensong,” Johnston; Festival 
Toccata, Fletcher. 

M. Ida Ermold, Mus. B., F. A. G. O., 
Baltimore, Md.—Miss Ermold gave a re- 
cital at the Garrett Park Methodist 
Chureh March 6, assisted by the choir of 
the church. Her selections included: 
Sonata in Style of Handel, Wolstenholme; 
Gothic Suite, Boellmann; Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Bach; Andante in G, 
Irmold; Arabesque, Debussy; ‘Marche 
Pontificale,"” from Symphony 1, Widor. 

In a recital March 19 at Grace and St. 
Peter’s Church Miss Ermold, who is or- 
ganist at the Mount Vernon Methodist 
Church, played this program: ‘‘Sonata de 
Camera,’ Handel; Rhapsody, No. 1, 
Howells; Cradle Song, Parker; Cantabile 
in B major, Franck; ‘‘Petite Overture” 
from First Suite, Ermold; Prelude on ‘‘O 
Man, Bewail Thy Sin,’’ Bach; Sarabande, 
Prelude on ‘Rejoice. O My Soul’ and 
Toccata-Prelude on ‘‘Lord Jesus Christ, 
Turn Thou to Us,’ Karg-Elert. 

John H. Duddy, Jr., Norristown, Pa.— 
Mr. Duddy gave the sixth recital of the 
season under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Organ Players’ Club at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Norristown April 
19. His program was as follows: Pre- 
lude, Fugue and Chaconne, Buxtehude; 
“Evening Idyll’ and ‘Over the Prairie,” 
Cyril Seott; Overture, C sharp minor, 
Bernard Johnson; Meditation and Toc- 
cata, d’Evry; Pastorale, Widor; ‘‘Fes- 
tivity,”’ Jenkins. 

Carl Weinrich, F. A. G. O., Morristown, 
N. J.—Mr. Weinrich gave a series of 
Lenten recitals at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, at which he played the following: 

Feb. 25—Gothic Suite, Boellmann; Medi- 
tation, Massenet; Chorale in E major, 
Franck; Serenade, Schubert; Intermezzo, 
Callaerts; “Fiat Lux,’’ Dubois. 

March 38—‘‘A Rose Breaks into Bloom,” 
Brahms; Allegro Vivace and Finale, First 
Symphony, Vierne; ‘Evening Bells,’’ Mac- 
farlane; Prelude in C sharp minor, Rach- 
maninoff ; Pastorale, Franck. 

March 10—Chorale in A minor, Franck; 
“Sunrise,” Jacob; Adagio, ‘Moonlight’ 
Sonata, Beethoven; Fugue in A minor, 
Bach; Angelus,’’ Massenet; Toccata 
on ‘‘Ave Maris Stella,’’ Dupre. 

March 17—‘‘Meditation a St. Clotilde,”’ 
James; ‘‘Marche Russe,’’ Schminke; “The 
Reed-Grown Waters,’’ Karg-Elert; Alle- 
gro, Symphony 2, Vierne. 

March 24—‘Pilgrims’ Chorus.’’ Wagner; 
Allegro Vivace from Sixth Sonata, Bach; 
Prelude to ‘“Lohengrin,’’ Wagner; Toc- 
cata on a Gregorian Theme, Barnes; Pre- 
lude and Fugue in B major, Dupre. 

March et Litanie,’’ Du- 
pre; Adagio, Symphony Vierne: 
“Caprice Viennois,”’ Kreisler; Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, Dupre; ‘‘Elegie,’’ Mas- 
senet; Allegro Vivace, Sonata 5, Bach; 
“Marche Religieuse,’’ Guilmant. 

G. Calvin Ringgenberg, Peoria, II!.—In 
his Sunday afternoon recitals at St. 
Paul’s Church Mr. Ringgenberg gave a 
Guilmant program on Feb. 12, a Men- 
delssohn program Feb. 19, a Saint-Saens 
program Feb. 26 and a Tschaikowsky pro- 
gram March 4. Other recent programs 
have been as follows: 

March 11—Wagner program: ‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,”’ “Tannhiuser”’; ‘‘Dreams,” Tris- 
tan and Isolde’; Bridal Chorus, ‘‘Lohen- 
grin”; “Liebestod,” ‘Tristan and Isolde”; 
“Walter's Prize Song,” ‘‘Meistersinger’’; 
March, ‘‘Tannhduser.” 

March 18—Widor program: ‘Prelude 
Circulare,’’ Second Symphony; Andante 
Cantabile. Fourth Symphony; Chorale, 
Sixth Symphony; Adagio, Fifth Sym- 
phony; Toccata, Fifth Symphony. 

March 25—Prelude and Fugue in C, 


Bach; “The Virgin's Prayer,"’ Massenet; 
Third Sonata in C minor, Guilmant; Mel- 
ody in D flat, Faulkes. 

Everett V. Spawn, New York City—Mr. 
Spawn played the following numbers in 
a recital at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Johnstown, N. Y., April 24, John W. Barr, 
tenor, assisting: Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, Bach; ‘Romance sans Paroles.” 
Bonnet; Third Sonata (Prelude), Guil- 
mant; “Song of the Basket Weaver,” 
Russell; ‘‘Vox Angelica’ and ‘‘Indian War 
Dance,” Spawn; Hallelujah Chorus 
(‘‘Messiah"’), Handel. 


Lillian Arkell Rixford, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Mrs. Rixford has finished a series of 
twelve interesting Thursday noon recitals 
at the Old First Presbyterian Church 
and her varied programs attracted grow- 
ing audiences from week to week. One 
program was devoted to American works 
and another to Russian composers. Her 
offerings included the following: 

March 22—First Movement from Third 
Sonata, Guilmant; Evening Song, Bair- 
stow; Fountain Reverie, Fletcher; Ca- 
price in G minor, Crackel. 

March 15—Largo, Handel; Three Move- 
ments from Suite in F, Corelli; Rondo 
Capriccio (study in accents), Lemare; 
Festal March in E, Faulkes. 

Parvin Titus, Cincinnati, Ohio—In the 
Wednesday and Friday noon Lenten re- 
citals at Christ Church Mr. Titus played 
these programs: 

March 14—Allegro, Symphony 6, Widor; 
Chorale Preludes, “Jesu, My Chief Treas- 
ure,”” and “O Man, Bemoan Thy Griev- 
ous Sin,”’ Bach; Sketch in D flat, Schu- 
mann; Finale in B flat, Franck, 

March 16—Allegro, Sonata in A minor, 
Rheinberger; Chorale Prelude, “O God, 
Thou Righteous God,’’ Karg-Elert; Pas- 
torale, Bach; Symphony 1, Vierne. 

March 21—‘'Vision,”’ Rheinberger; Sec- 
ond Meditation, Guilmant; Canon in B 
minor, Schumann; ‘“‘The Swan,’’ Saint- 
Saens; Chorale in A minor, Franck. 

March 23—Largo, ‘‘New World” Sym- 
phony, Dvorak; Allegro, Trio-Sonata 1, 
Bach; Good Friday Music, from ‘‘Parsi- 
fal,"” Wagner; “Marche  Religieuse,” 
Guilmant. 

March 28—Sonata (Grave; Adagio), in 
minor, Mendelssohn; Prelude, 
Blessed Damosel,”’ Debussy; ‘‘In a Boat,” 
Debussy; ‘“Vendanges,’’ Jacob; Even- 
song, Schumann; ‘‘Fiat Lux,”’ Dubois. 

March 30—Allegro, Symphony 1, Ma- 
quaire; Pastorale, EK. S. Barnes; Inter- 
mezzo, Symphony 6, Widor; Adagio, So- 
nata 5, Guilmant; Fugue in E flat, “St. 
Ann’s"”, Bach. 

April 4—Allegro, Sonata in G, Elgar; 
Chorale Preludes: “Hark, a Voice Saith, 
All Are Mortal,’”’ Bach, and “O Sacred 
Head, Now Wounded,’ Brahms; Inter- 
mezzo in E, Brahms; ‘‘Chant Pastoral,” 
Dubois; ‘‘Benedictus,”’’ Reger. 


Carleton H. Bullls, A. A. G. O., Cleve- 
land, Ohio—Mr. Bullis gave a recital at 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Canton, 
Ohio, at the invitation of Ralph E. Clew- 
ell, the organist and director, playing 
this program as part of a vesper musical 
service: Prelude, Dethier; “Chant Poet- 
ique,”’ Diggle; Pastorale, Clewell; Allegro 
Symphonique, Bullis; ‘‘Idyl,’”’ Bullis; Ber- 
ceuse, Hollins; Finale (from Symphony 
1), Vierne. 

Francis E. Aulbach, Chicago—Mr. Aul- 
bach, organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Epiphany, gave the ninth 
recital in his series at that church Sun- 
day evening, April 15, playing the follow- 
ing program: “Grande Offertoire’’ No. 2, 
“St. Cecelia,’’ Batiste; Andante Canta- 
bile, Fifth Symphony, Tschaikowsky; 
Sextet from ‘Lucia’ (flute duet with 
organ), Donizetti; Toccata in D minor, 
Bach; Bourree, Third 'Cello Suite, Bach; 
“Vision,”” Rheinberger; Toccata, de Mer- 
eaux; “Larboard Watch” (flute duet with 
organ), Williams; ‘‘Tales from Arabian 
Nights,’ Stoughton; Toccata, Fifth Sym- 
phony, Widor. 

Adolph Steuterman. Memphis, Tenn.— 
Mr. Steuterman’s program at Calvary 
Episcopal Church the afternoon of March 
25 was as follows: Prelude to ‘Die Meis- 
tersinger,””’ Wagner; ‘Canzone Amorosa”’ 
and “‘Gondolieri,’’ Ethelbert Nevin; Largo, 
from Sonata 2, and Prelude and Fugue in 
D minor, Bach; ‘‘A Young Girl in the 
Wind,” Charles H. Marsh; “The Magic 
Harp,” Meale; ‘Variations de Concert,” 
Bonnet; “Dreams,’”’ Stoughton; “Marche 
Heroique,”’ Saint-Saens. 

Frederic B. Stiven, Urbana, IIl.—Pro- 
fessor Stiven gave a program of works 
of Camille Saint-Saens at the University 
of Illinois Sunday afternoon recital March 
25. His selections included: Prelude and 
Fugue in B major; “The Swan’; Fan- 
taisie, Op. 101; Allegretto, from “Sept Im- 
provisations”’; Allegro Scherzando, from 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra; “‘Bene- 
diction Nuptiale.” 


J. Herbert Springer, Hanover, Pa.—In 
the dedicatory recital on the three- 


manual Moller organ at the Memorial 
Lutheran Church of Harrisburg March 12 
Mr. Springer played these compositions: 
Three Chorale Preludes—‘‘A Mighty For- 
tress Is Our God,” “O Sacred Head now 
Wounded” and “O Man, Bemoan Thy 
Fearful Sin.’’ Bach; Larghetto, Wesley; 
Suite in F, Corelli; Chorale in A minor, 
Franck; “Sunset and Evening Bells,” 
Federlein; Toccata, from Gothic Suite, 
Boellmann. 

In a Lenten recital at St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, Hanover, March 15 he 
played: Prelude in D major, Bach; 
Chorale Prelude, “Ich ruf’ zu Dir, Herr 
Jesu Christ,”’ Bach; Largo, from Concerto 
for Two Violins, Bach; Suite in F, 
Corelli; ‘“Colloquy with the Swallows,” 
from “Scenes from the Life of St. 
Francis,’ Bossi; ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ Bossi; 
“Gethsemane,”’ Malling. 

William G. Schenk, Detroit, Mich.—Mr. 
Schenk, a member of the faculty of the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music, gave the 
dedicatory recital at the Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church of Detroit April 9, playmg the 
following program: Fugue in G minor 
(the lesser), Bach; Fugue in minor (the 
greater), Bach; “Ave Marva,” Reger; 
“Dreams,” Wagner; “From the South,” 
Gillette; “Deep River,”’ arranged by Gil- 
lette; “Pilgrims’ Chorus,”’ Wagner; 
Passacaglia, Middelschulte. 

Arthur Davis, Memphis, Tenn.—In his 
recital at St. Mary's Episcopal Cathedral 
on the evening of April 1 Mr. Davis 
played: “‘Hosannah,” Wachs; 
Spring,’’ Grieg; “Evening Chimes,” 
Wheeldon; “The Palms,” Faure; Good 
Friday Spell, from ‘‘Parsifal,’’ Wagner; 
“The Curfew,’’ Horsman; “The March to 
Calvary,” from “The Redemption,” 
Gounod. 

Leo Sowerby, Chicago—In his recital at 
St. James’ Episcopal Church April 26 Mr. 
Sowerby presented this program: 
Chaconne, Buxtehude; ‘“‘Chant Pastoral,” 
Dubois; “Grande Piece Symphonique,” 
Franck; ‘Song of the Basket Weaver,” 
Russell; Three Preludes Founded on 
Welsh Hymn-tunes, Vaughan Williams; 
Madrigal, Sowerby; Joyous March, 
Sowerby. 

Eric DeLamarter’s solo cantata for 
bass and organ, ‘‘Bless Jehovah,’” was 
given by Mr. Sowerby and John Mac- 
Donald, bass. 

Andrew Baird, A. A. G. O0., Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y.—In a recital at the Reformed 
Church in Mareh Mr. Baird played: 
“Marche Pittoresque,.”’ Kroeger; Pas- 
torale, Dubois; ‘‘Ariel,’’ Bonnet; Prelude 
to “Parsifal,’’ Wagner; Fugue in G minor 
(the greater), Bach; American Indian 
Fantasie, Skilton; Cloister Scene,”’ 
Mason; Minuet from  ‘‘L'Arlesienne,’’ 
Bizet; ‘Fanfare d’Orgue,’’ Shelley. 

George W. Grant, Roanoke. Va.—In a 
recital at the Raleigh Court M. E. Church 
March 24 Mr. Grant was assisted by Mrs. 
Grant, soprano. His organ selections in- 
cluded: March, from Suite for Organ, 
Rogers; ‘Twilight,’ Lemare; ‘Danse 
Tschaikowsky; Prelude in C 
sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; ‘‘Tanglewood 
Tales” (Suite), Stoughton; “From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water.’’ Cadman; 
Evensong, Johnston; Grand March from 
“Aida,”” Verdi. 

Miss Lucile Ross, Salem, Ore.—Miss 
Ross, instructor of music at Willamette 
University and organist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Salem, gave a recital 
on the organ in the home of James A. 
Bamford at Portland, Ore., on the eve- 
ning of March 20. Her program was as 
follows: Allegro Appassionato (Sonata, 
Op. 80), Guilmant; Symphony 4 (Andante, 
cantabile and Scherzo), Widor; ‘‘Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot!” Diton; London- 
derry Air, Coleman; “An Eastern 
Idyl,"" Stoughton; Andante’  Pastorale, 
Alexis; “Chant de Mai,” Jongen; Canta- 
bile, Jongen; “Suite Gothique,”’ ‘‘Menuet 
Gothique’’ and Chorale, Boellmann. 

Miss Belle Andriessen, New Brighton, 
Pa.—At special services Palm Sunday, 
Holy Week and Easter Miss Andriessen 
played the following selections in Trinity 
Lutheran Church: Fleuries,” 
Mailly; ‘‘Distant Chimes,’”’ Shackley; “Ave 
Maria,”’ Browne; “Sea of Galilee’ and 
“Mount Hermon,” Shure; “Procession to 
Calvary,” Stainer; Chorale Prelude, “Sei 
Gegriisset,’”’ Bach; “In Paradisum,” Du- 
bois; ‘Resurrection Morn,’ Johnston; 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel; Trios, violin, 
piano and organ: Arietta Grazioso, Nor- 
den, and Reverie, Dickinson. 

Alfred E. Doering, Melrose Park, III.— 
Mr. Doering, assisted by the mixed chorus 
of St. Paul's Lutheran Church, gave a 
recital on the three-manual Reuter organ 
in that church on the evening of March 
25, playing these works: Lenten Prelude, 
Battishill; ‘‘Prayer,”” Loret; Chorale Pre- 
lude, ‘‘Christ, the Life of all the Living,” 
Bach; ‘‘Gethsemane,”’ Malling; “‘O Sacred 
Head, now Wounded,” Bach; Good Fri- 
day Spell, Vretblad; and several oratorio 
selections arranged for the organ. 
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Programs of Current Organ Recitals 


Chandler Goldthwaite, New York—Mr. 
Goldthwaite was heard in a recital on the 
new organ at St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, April 11, playing this program: 
Chorale No. 3 (A minor), Franck; Pre- 
lude, Clerambault; ‘Soeur Monique,” 
Couperin; Intermezzo (Sixth Symphony), 
Widor; “Ave Maris Stella,’’ Dupre; Pre- 
lude and “Liebestod” (“Tristan and 
Isolde’), Wagner; ‘‘Pantomime,”’ Jepson ; 
“Sumare,”’ Milhaud; Caprice, Gold- 
thwaite; “Chinese Dance;’’ Swinnen; 
Finale (First Symphony), Vierne. 

Rollo Maitland, Philadelphia, Pa.—In 
addition to playing three hymns on each 
program Mr. Maitland has played the 
following on Sunday evenings in April 
from station WOO, Philadelphia: 

April 1—‘‘The Palms,’’ Faure; ‘Marche 
Funebre,” Guilmant; ‘“Calvary,’”’ Rodney; 
“There Is a Green Hill,” Gounod; Pas- 
torale in E, Lemare; “At Sundown,” 
Maitland; ‘‘The Magic Harp,” Meale. 

April 8—‘‘Christus Resurrexit,’’ Rava- 
nello; Cantilene, Wheeldon; Hallelujah 
Chorus, ‘‘Mount of Olives,’’ Beethoven; 
Andante from Violin Concerto, Mendels- 
sohn; Finale from First Sonata, Guil- 
mant; Hallelujah Chorus, Handel. 

April 15—Offertory, ‘‘St. Cecilia,’’ No. 2, 
Batiste; ‘‘Dank,’’ Grieg; Pastorale, Rhein- 
berger; Canzonetta, Godard; “Grand 
Choeur” in C minor, Rogers; ‘‘Adora- 
tion,”” Borowski; First Arabesque, De- 
bussy. 

At the Mount Hermon School, Mount 
Hermon, Mass., Mr. Maitland played 
these numbers March 24: Concert Over- 
ture in C, Hollins; Fugue a la Gigue, 
Bach; Chorale, “O Sacred Head,” Bach; 
“Sunshine,” from Longwood Sketches, 
Swinnen; Largo, from ‘‘New World” Sym- 
phony, Dvorak; ‘“Will-o’-the-Wisp,” 
Nevin; ‘‘Marche Slav,’’ Tschaikowsky; 
“Yesterthoughts,” Herbert; Intermezzo, 
Newmeyer; Improvisation. 

On April 2 the following numbers were 
played at the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy: Concert Overture, 
Hollins; Adagio in A minor, Bach; Fugue 
a la Gigue, Bach; Third Chorale, Franck; 
Intermezzo, Rogers; ‘‘Will-o’-the-Wisp,” 
Nevin; Festival March, Hahn; Symphony 
(improvisation), themes submitted by Le- 
roy Bawden. 

The following numbers were played at 
the Wakefield Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, April 22, inaugurating the 
rebuilt Loveland organ: ‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,’’ Wagner; Improvisation showing 
resources of organ; Concert Overture in 
C, Hollins; Andante Cantabile from 
Fourth Symphony, Widor; Cantilene Pas- 
torale, Guilmant; “Will-o’-the-Wisp,” 
Nevin; “Finlandia,” Sibelius. 

Fred Faassen, Zion, IIl._—Mr. Faassen’s 
programs at Shiloh Tabernacle in April 
included the following: 

April 1—‘‘Angelus,’’ Massenet; “I Know 
that My Redeemer Liveth,’’ Handel; 
“Angels’ Serenade,” Braga; ‘‘Processional 
to Calvary,”’ Stainer; Ceremonial March, 
Harris; ‘‘Chorus of Angels,’’ Clark. 

April 4—‘‘Marche Funebre et Chant 
Seraphique,” Guilmant; ‘‘Processional to 
Calvary,’’ Stainer; Selections from the 
Cantata “Lazarus,” Kaull; ‘‘Easter Morn- 
ing,” Baumgartner; “Resurrection Morn,” 
Johnston. 

April 11—Spring Song, Mendelssohn; 
March in D major, Guilmant; London- 
derry Air, Coleman; ‘‘Serenade at Sun-- 
set,” Meale; “Finlandia,” Sibelius; ‘‘Le 
Matin du Dimanche,’ Kuhe; ‘Northern 
Lights,’’ Torjussen. 

April 15—‘‘Entree,”” Dubois; Communion 
in G, Batiste; ‘“‘Marche de Fete,” Clauss- 
mann; “Cathedral Shadows,’’ Mason; 
“Finlandia,’’ Sibelius; ‘‘Hymne a Sainte 
Cecile,” Gounod. 

Samuel A. Baldwin, New York City— 
Among Professor Baldwin’s programs 
Sunday and Wednesday afternoons at the 
College of the City of New York in April 
were the following ones: 

April 4—Sonata in F minor, Mendels- 
sohn; ‘Invocation,’”’ Elwyn Owen; Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor, Bach; ‘“For- 
est Idyll,” MacDowell; ‘‘Beatitude,” 
Bossi; ‘‘Marche Funebre et Chant 
Seraphique,’’ Guilmant; ‘Oh, the Lilting 
Springtime,’’ Stebbins; Good Friday Music 
from ‘‘Parsifal,’’ Wagner. 

April 15—‘Piece Heroique,”’ Franck; 
Largo, Handel; Fugue in G minor, Bach; 
Valse, ‘‘Nightfall,’’ Barcarolle and Rondo 
Capriccio (from ‘Melodie Sketches’’), Le- 
mare; Epic Ode, Bellairs; ‘“‘The Swan,” 
Saint-Saens; Fifth Symphony, Widor. 

April 18—‘‘Rex Gloriae,’’ George Henry 
Day; “The Little Shepherd’ and Menuet, 
Debussy; Toccata in F, Bach; “Apres un 
Reve,” Faure; “Eurydice: A Fantasy,” 
Chaffin; Prelude in C sharp minor, Rach- 
maninoff; Andante Cantabile in B flat, 
Tschaikowsky; Sonata, ‘“‘The Ninety- 
fourth Psalm,”’ Reubke. 

Margaret Whitney Dow, A. A. G. O., 
Tallahassee, Fla.—Miss Dow gave the fol- 
lowing Wagner program at the audi- 
torium of the Florida State College for 
Women Sunday afternoon, April 1, as- 


sisted by Etta Robertson, soprano, and 
Mary Reeder, harpist: Prelude to ‘“‘Lohen- 
grin’’; Good Friday Music, from ‘‘Parsi- 
fal’; ‘“‘Walther’s Prize Song,”’ from “Die 
Meistersinger’’; ‘Dreams’; Magic Fire 
Music, from “Die Walkiire’; ‘Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” “Elizabeth’s Prayer,’’ ‘‘To the 
Evening Star’ and March and Chorus, 
from ‘‘Tannhiiuser.”’ 

W. Raymond Randall, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
—Mr. Randall gave a series of interesting 
Lenten recitals on the large Skinner 
three-manual in the Chureh of the 
Messiah. Tach of the recitals, given on 
Friday evenings, was interspersed with 
appropriate readings by the rector, the 
Rev. Gabriel Farrell, Jr. Among the 
organ programs were the following: 

Feb. 24—Toccata and Fugue in D 
minor, Bach; ‘‘Romanze,”’ Randall; Foun- 
tain Reverie, Fletcher; Fifth Symphony 
(complete), Widor. 

March 2—Prelude in E minor, Dethier; 
“Clair de Lune,”’ Karg-Elert; Passacaglia, 
Bach; Arioso in D, Bach; ‘‘Marche Fune- 
bre et Chant Seraphique,”’ Guilmant; 
Grand Chorus in D, Guilmant. 

March 16—First Symphony, Maquaire; 
Pastorale, Franck; Adagio from Second 
Sonata, Mendelssohn; Allegro from Fourth 
Sonata, Mendelssohn. 

March 30—‘Piece Heroique,’’ Franck; 
Larghetto, Wesley; Fugue in C major, 
Buxtehude; ‘Marche Religieuse,” Guil- 
mant; Little G Minor Fugue, Bach; ‘“‘We 
All Believe in One God,’ Bach; “Pomp 
and Circumstance” March, Elgar. 

April 6—Fourth Symphony, Widor; 
Prelude and Fugue in D major, Bach; 
Largo, Handel; Chorale Prelude on “St. 
Cross,’ Parry; Finale, First Symphony, 
Vierne. 

Leon P. Beckwith, Guilford, Conn.—In 
a recital on the Augur memorial organ, 
built by the Hall Organ Company, in the 
First Congregational Church of Middle- 
town, Conn., recently, Mr. Guilford played 
the following selections: Allegro from 
Sixth Symphony, Widor; Aria in D, Bach; 
Allegretto in A flat and Allegretto in E 
flat, Wolstenholme; Variations on an An- 
cient Christmas Carol, Dethier; ‘Piece 
Heroique,” Franck; ‘‘Harmonies of Eve- 
ning,” Karg-Elert; “Funeral March and 
Song of the Seraphs,’’ Guilmant; Pro- 
cessional March from ‘John of Nepo- 
muk,” Stewart; “Song of India,’’ Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; Cantilene, McKinley; ‘Thou 
Art the Rock,’ Mulet. 

Arnold Dann, Asheville, N. C.—In his 
Sunday evening recitals at the Grove 
Park Inn Mr. Dann has played these pro- 
grams among others: 

March 4—Coronation March, from “Le 
Prophete,”’ Meyerbeer; Vesper 
Prayer,’”’ Diggle; Caprice in G minor, 
Crackel; Adagio. in E major, Bridge; 
Concert Overture in C minor, Hollins; 
Cavatina, Raff; Allegro Vivace from 
Symphony No. 1, Vierne; ‘“‘Liebestraum,”’ 
No. 3, Liszt; Symphonic Suite, ‘“‘Sche- 
herazade,”’ Rimsky-Korsakoff; ‘“‘An_ In- 
dian Love Song,” Lieurance; Sketch in F 
minor, Schumann. 

March 11 — ‘Fantasie Dialoguee,”’ 
Boellmann; Romance in D flat, Lemare: 
Prelude to Act 3, ‘“‘Lohengrin,”’ Wagner; 
“Hymn of Seraphs,’’ Guilmant; Spring 
Song, Hollins; ‘In Moonlight,” Kinder; 
“Song of Triumph,” Turner; ‘Salut 
d'Amour,” Elgar; “Absent,” Metcalf; A 
Southern Fantasy, Hawke. 

March 25—Two Magnificats (No. 1 in F 
major, No. 2 in D minor), Lemaigre; ‘On 
Wings of Music,’’ Mendelssohn-Faulkes; 
Andante con Moto, Boely; Evensong. 
Easthope Martin; Grand Fantasia, ‘‘The 
Storm,” Lemmens; “The Question,” 
Wolstenholme; Melody, Friml; Selection 
from “In a Persian Garden,”’ Liza Leh- 
mann; “To a Wild Rose,’’ MacDowell; 
“Carillon-Sortie,”’ Mulet. 

Ernest L. Mehaffey, Columbus, Ohio— 
Mr. Mehaffey, organist and director at the 
First Baptist Church, gave a recital at 
the First Lutheran Church of Wheeling, 
W. Va., April 12. His offerings were: 
Chorale in A minor, Franck; Reverie, De- 
thier; Minuet, Bach; ‘‘Marche Funebre et 
Chant Seraphique,’’ Guilmant; “The 
Nightingale and the Rose,’”’ Saint-Saens; 
Fountain Reverie, Fletcher; “Silver 
Clouds,’’ Nevin; “Evening Bells and 
Cradie Song,’’ Macfarlane; Triumphal 
March, Hollins; Answer,’’ Wolsten- 
holme; Gavotte, Dethier; March from 
“Tannhauser,’’ Wagner. 


Carl Wiesemann, Dallas, Tex.—In the 
last of his Thursday noon Lenten recitals 
at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, on March 29, 
Mr. Wiesemann played this Russian pro- 
gram: Prelude in C sharp minor, Rach- 
maninoff; Andante Cantabile, Tschaikow- 
sky; Melodie, Rachmaninoff; Prelude in 
G minor, Rachmaninoff; Berceuse, Iljin- 
sky; “At the Convent,”’ Borodin; Prelude, 
Karganoff; Cradle Song, Gretchaninoff: 
Serenade, Rachmaninoff: ‘“‘Marche Slav,” 
Tschaikowsky. 

In a dedicatory recital on the three- 
manual organ built by Henry Pilcher’s 
Sons for the Polk Street Methodist 


Church of Amarillo, Tex., Feb. 29 Mr. 
Wiesemann gave this program: Prelude 
in C sharp minor, Rachmaninoff; Caprice, 
Crackel; ‘‘Invocation,’”’ Chretien; Minuet, 
Beethoven; Offertoire in D minor, Batiste; 
“Song of Happiness,’ Lemare; Concert 
Caprice, Kreiser; Meditation, Massenet; 
‘Marche Nocturne,’”’ MacMaster; Ber- 
ceuse, Iljinsky; ‘‘Marche Slav,” Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Raymond C. Robinson, Boston, Mass.— 
Recent programs by Mr. Robinson Mon- 
day at noon in King’s Chapel have been 
as follows: 

March 26—Sonata 2, Mendelssohn; Pas- 
torale, Jongen; Finale (Symphony 1), 
Maquaire; ‘“‘Last Spring,”’ Grieg; Chorale 
in A minor, Franck. 

April 9—Phantasie Sonata, Rhein- 
berger; Adagietto, Bizet; ‘‘Alleluia,’’ Du- 
bois; ‘‘Clair de Lune,” Karg-Elert; ‘‘Fin- 
landia,”’ Sibelius. 

April 16—Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, Bach; Andante (Symphony 7}, 
Widor; Spring Song, Bonnet; Evensong, 
Andrews; “Divertissement, Vierne; 
“Carillon,’”’ DeLamarter; ‘“‘Marche Tri- 
omphale”’ on ‘‘Nun Danket,’’ Karg-Elert. 

Warren D. Allen, Stanford University, 
Cal.—Music appropriate to Holy Week 
was played by Mr. Allen, the university 
organist, at his recitals early in April. 
The programs were as follows: 

April 3—Chorale Prelude on ‘Rejoice, 
Ye Pure in Heart,” Sowerby; Chorale 
Prelude on the Welsh Hymn ‘“Rhosy- 
medre,’”’ Vaughan Williams; Fantasia on 
“The King of Love My Shepherd Is,” 
Wood; Chorale Prelude on ‘‘Martyrdom,”’ 
Parry; Toccata on a Gregorian Theme, 
Edward S. Barnes. 

April 5—Festival Prelude on ‘‘A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,”’ Faulkes; Ricercare, 
Palestrina; “Toccata per l'Elevazione,”’ 
Frescobaldi; ‘Hark, a Voice Saith, ‘All 
Are Mortal,’” “Lamb of God, Our 
Saviour,” © Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded” and “O Guiltless Lamb of 
God,”’ Bach. 

April 8—‘‘The Glorious Day Doth Now 
Appear,’ Karg-Elert; Prelude to ‘‘Lohen- 
grin,” Wagner; ‘‘The Blessed Christ Is 
Risen Today” and “Christ Lay in Bonds 
of Death,’’ Bach; “In Paradisum,’”’ Du- 
bois; “Christus Resurrexit!’’ Ravanello: 


Spring Song, Mendelssohn; Finale from 
First Symphony, Vierne. 

In his recital March 11 Mr. Allen played 
an American program, as follows: Toc- 
cata in Gregorian Style (from Symphony, 
Op. 18), Edward Shippen Barnes; “La 
Zingara,”’ from the Sonata “A Pageant,” 
Henry Benjamin Jepson; “Stately Pro- 
cession,’”’ Eric DeLamarter; “Meditation 
at St. Clothilde,”’ Philip James; ‘Sonata 
Tripartite,’ Gordon Balch Nevin. 

Ernest Prang Stamm, St. Louis, Mo.— 
To mark music week Mr. Stamm gives a 
recital at the Second Presbyterian Church 
May 6, playing the following selections: 
Chorale, ‘In dulci Jubilo,”’ Bach; Passa- 
eaglia, J. Kasper Kerll; Fourth Sym- 
phony (Three Movements), Vierne; Four 
Sketches, Stanley T. Reiff; ‘‘Epithala- 
mium,’’ H. Alexander Matthews; Caprice 
(‘The Brook’’), Gaston M. Dethier; ‘‘Con- 
solation,”” E. Prang Stamm; Gavotte, 
Rameau-Stamm; Chime Solo, Sicilian 
Melody, Portogallo; “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” Elgar. 

Edna J. Mentzer, Lancaster, Pa.—Miss 
Mentzer gave a recital March 25 at the 
First Church of God and presented this 
program: Sonata in C minor, Guilmant; 
“To a Wild Rose,”’ MacDowell; ‘‘Minuet 
Antique,” Karganoff; Canzonetta, S. Mar- 
guerite Maitland; Londonderry Air, ar- 
ranged by Coleman; Toccata in D, 


Kinder; ‘“Eventide,’’ Frysinger; Inter- 
mezzo, Callaerts; Desert Song,”’ Shep- 
pard ; “Prayer,’”” Ravanello; “Grand 


Choeur,’’ Spence. 

Barbara Carringer, Dallas, Tex.—Miss 
Barbara Carringer was presented in a 
graduation recital under the auspices of 
Baylor Universtty at the First Baptist 
Church April 18. She played: Sonata in 
E minor, Rogers; ‘‘Prayer,’’ Lemaigre; 
“Chant d’Amour,” Gillette; Suite from 
Water Music, Handel-McKinley; ‘‘Sunset 
Meditation,” Biggs; Cantabile, Franck; 
Allegretto, Wolstenholme; Festal Post- 
lude, Schminke. 

Ruth Frances Hope, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—In a recital at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral of Guthrie, Okla., April 12 Mrs. 
Hope presented this program: Passa- 
caglia, Bach; ‘‘Legend,’’ Higgs; Second 
Sonata, Bossi; “Sea Gardens,” Cooke; 
Finale in B flat. Wolstenholme. 


Roland Diggle, Starlight 


Rudolf Friml 1 Twilight 


P. Tschaikowsky 


FRANKLIN GLYNN, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


Arthur Foote Cantilena 


T. Tertius Noble 


E. S. Hosmer, Jubilate 


BOSTON 
120 Boylston Street 


Sigfrid Karg-Elert, Op. 108 


Improvisation 
Edwin H. Lemare, Aubade Op. 145 
Choral Prelude on “Melcombe” 
Choral Prelude on “Rockingham” 
Fantasy on a Welsh Tune “Ton-y-Botel” 
ARTHUR SCOTT BROCK, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Arthur Davis, Shepherd’s Morning Song 
J. Lamont Galbraith, March in G . 
In Springtime 
Cuthbert Harris 1 In the Forest (from Schmidt’s Lyric Album) 


_ What Leading Organists Are Playing 


FREDERIC T. EGENER, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Edward C. Bairstow, Evening Song 
Ralph L. Baldwin, Burlesca e Melodia 
Felix Borowski, Third Sonata 
Henry Coleman, Londonderry Air 
Serenade (At Evening) 
Edward D’Evry Nocturnette (Moonlight) 


Romance in G 


. \ Melodie in E 
Cuthbert Harris, Finale in A Minor 
Alfred Hollins, Cantilene in A flat 


Sunset 
Starlight 
\ Elegiac Poem 


Edwin HU. Lemare, Twilight Sketches 

Edward MacDozcell, 12 Transcriptions 

J. H. Major, Intermezzo in E 

H. V. Milligan, Prelude on a Traditional Melody 

T. Tertius Noble, Prelude Solennel 

Andante from Symphony Pathetique (Arr. by 
F. N. Shackley) 

Andante Cantabile from Symphony No. 5 (Arr. 
by F. N. Shackley) 

W. Wolstenholme, Sonata No. 1 in F 


Edward C. Bairstow, Evening Song 

Marshall Bidwell, Evening Idyl 

George A. Burdett, Retrocessional on “Coronation” 
Rossetter G. Cole, Rhapsody 

Henry M. Dunham, In Memoriam 

Communion 
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Programs of Current Organ Kecitals 


Daniel R. Philippi, St. Louis, Mo.—Mr. 
Philippi's Wednesday and Friday noon 
recitals at Christ Church Cathedral, 
broadcast from station KMOX, were 
marked by the following programs in 
April: 

April 4—Toccata in D minor (The 
Dorian), Bach; Berceuse, Illjinsky; Spring 
Song, Hollins; Finale from Fifth Sonata, 
Guilmant. 

April 11—Canzona in D minor, Bach; 
Nocturne in F minor, Chopin; Elizabethan 
idyl, Noble; Humoreske, Dvorak; Toccata 
(Second Sonata), Grasse. 

April 13—Prelude in A minor, Bach; In- 
termezzo, Mascagni; Cantilene, Grison; 
“Marche Triomphale,’’ Noble 

April 18—Largo and Maestoso (First 
Sonata), Guilmant; Gavotte, Martini; 
Spring Song, Mendelssohn; ‘‘Marche 
Slav,’’ Tschaikowsky. 

April 20—Prelude in E_ flat major, 
3ach; Andante Cantabile (Fourth Sym- 
phony), Widor; Introduction and Finale, 
Prophete” Chorale, Liszt. 

April 25—Pastoral Sonata, Rheinberger; 
Scherzo, Macfarlane; Symphonic Poem, 
“Les Preludes,’’ Liszt. 

April 27—Prelude to the Third Act. 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner; ‘Traumerei,”’ 
Schumann; Breton Lullaby, Dupre; Inter- 
mezzo (Sixth Symphony), Widor; Halle- 
lujah, ‘‘The Messiah,” Handel. 

This series of noonday recitals will be 
resumed Nov. 2. 

Herbert D. Bruening, New York City— 
Mr. Bruening, organist of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, New York, gave a 
sacred recital at Immanuel Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, Sunday evening, 
March 25, playing this program: Concert 
Overture in A, Maitland; ‘‘Vision,’’ Rhein- 
berger; Cantabile, Loret; Fugue in D 
minor (Violin Fugue), Bach; ‘‘Vom Hita- 
mel hoch,’ Pachelbel; ‘‘Herzliebster 
Jesu,”’ Brahms; Organ Duet (Robert J. 
Theiss and Herbert D. Bruening); Fan- 
tasy on “A Mighty Fortress,” Rudnick; 
Idylie, Reuter; Intermezzo, Reuter; 
‘Choral Symphonique.” Diggle; Finale 
from Six Pieces, Franck. 

Norman Coke-Jephcott, F. R. C. O., F. 
A. G. O., Utica, N. Y.—In recent half- 
hour programs of organ music on the 
large four-manual Skinner organ in Grace 
Church, Mr. Coke-Jephcott has used these 
works: 

March 27—Sonata 2, Mendelssohn; 
“Communion,”’ ‘Torres; Symphony 3 
(Marcia), Widor. 

April 83—Solemn March, Stanford; “In 
Summer,” Stebbins; Spring Song, Hollins; 
“War March of the Priests,” Mendels- 
sohn. 

April 5—Allegro (Symphony 2), Vierne; 
Chorale Prelude on ‘“O Come and Mourn 
with Me Awhile,’’ C. H. H. Parry; Inter- 
mezzo in D flat, Hollins; Fugue, ‘‘We All 
Believe in One God,” Bach; ‘Funeral 
March and Hymn of Seraphs,’’ Guilmant; 
Meditation, d’Evry; ‘‘Marche Pontificale,”’ 
Widor. 

Margaret Page Ingle, F. A. G. O., Bal- 
timore, Md.—Miss Ingle, organist and 
director at the Memorial Episcopal 
Church, gave a series of recitals on Sat- 
urday afternoons in Lent on the large 
Casavant organ. The compositions played 
included these: Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor, Prelude and Fugue in F, Prelude 
in G major and “Sicilienne,’’ Bach; ‘Ro- 
mance sans Paroles,” Reverie and Lulla- 
by, Bonnet; ‘Suite Gothique,”’ Boellmann; 
Intermezzo, Faulkes; Andantino in E 
major, Franck; Air, Gluck; Lullaby, 
Jarnefelt; ‘Repentance,’ Nicode; Inter- 
mezzo and Scherzoso (Pastoral Sonata), 
Rheinberger; Unfinished Symphony and 
Impromptu in A flat, Schubert; Canon in 
B minor, Schumann; Cantilena, Stebbins; 
Overture to ‘“‘Parsifal,’’ Wagner. 

Hugh McAmis, F. A. G. O., San An- 
tonio, Tex.—In his “‘hour of organ music’ 
at the First Baptist Church Sunday after- 
noon, March 11, Mr. McAmis played these 
compositions: Prelude in B minor, Bach; 
Adagio Lamentoso, Bach; Chorale 
Prelude, ‘“‘Christ Lay in Bonds of Death,” 
Bach; “‘The Cuckoo,” d’Aquin; “Piece 
Heroique,”’ Franck; ‘‘Song in the Night,’’ 
Hugh McAmis; Etude for the Pedals 
Alone, de Bricqueville; ‘‘Sea Nymphs’’ 
and “The Sirens,’’ Stoughton; ‘‘Cortege,” 
Debussy; Improvisations on Vesper 
Hymns. 

Mr. McAmis played the following pro- 
gram at St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
Houston, Tex., March 20: Prelude in G 
major, Bach; Andante, Scherzo and 
Finale (Pedal cadenza by Hugh McAmis), 
Widor; Chorale in A minor, Franck; 
McAmis; “Chinoiserie,”” Swin- 
nen; Andantino, Lemare¢ Toccata, Widor. 

Warren H. Gehrken, Rochester, N. Y.— 
At his third recital on the new organ in 
St. Paul's Church, on the evening of 
March 22, Mr. Gehrken played as follows: 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Gehrken; 
Arioso in A, Bach; Allegro Moderato from 
Unfinished Symphony, Schubert; “Chanson 
Tschaikowsky; Friday 
Music from “Parsifal,”” Wagner; ‘In 


Summer,’’ Stebbins; ‘Piece Heroique,”’ 
Cesar Franck; “Jagged Peaks in the Star- 
light,”’ Clokey; Old Melodies, ‘“‘Drink to 
Me Only with Thine Eyes,’ English, and 
‘“‘Deep River,’ Negro; Finale from ‘“Son- 
ata Romantica,’”’ Yon. 

Carl F. Mueller, Montclair, N. J.—Mr. 
Mueller gave an all-English program at 
his vesper recital in the Central Presby- 
terian Church March 25 and his offerings 
included: “Trumpet Voluntary,’’ Henry 
Purcell; “Giles Farnaby’s Dream," Giles 
Farnaby; ‘‘The King’s Hunt,’’ John Bull; 
Spring Song, Alfred Hollins; Torch Dance 
(from ‘Henry VIII’), Edward German; 
Fountain Reverie, Percy E. Fletcher; 
Festival Toceata, Fletcher; ‘‘In a Monas- 
tery Garden” (by request), Albert W. 
Ketelby; “Pomp and Circumstance,” Sir 
Edward Elgar. 

Frederick E. Boothroyd, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.—In his Grace Church 
memorial organ recitals on the new Welte 
instrument Mr. Boothroyd has played the 
fellowing programs among others: 

March 28—Request program: ‘Fin- 
landia,”’ Sibelius; Largo from ‘New 
World” Symphony, Dvorak; March, Vil- 

March 27—Concert Overture in C 
minor, Hollins; Pastorale, Widor; ‘‘Ro- 
manza’’ and Finale from Concerto in D 
minor, Mozart (piano solo by Mrs. 
Thomas H. Powers; orchestral part on 
the organ by Mr. Boothroyd). 

March 22—First movement, Sonata No. 
1, Mendelssohn; ‘‘Harmonies du_ Soir,”’ 
Karg-Elert; Scherzo, Hoffmann; ‘‘Lie- 
bestraum,”’ No. 3, Liszt; March, Bach. 

March 20—Melody in E major, Rach- 
maninoff; Finale from “Symphony 
Pathetique,” Tschaikowsky; Berceuse 
and Finale from “The Firebird,’’ Stravin- 
sky; “Reve Angelique,’’ Rubinstein; 
“Kieff Processional,’’ Moussourgsky. 

These recitals are given at 5:30 p. m., 
and afford business men and others on 
their way home from work the opportu- 
nity to listen to short programs of 
excellent music. 

H. G. Langlois, Toronto, Ont.—In a 
short recital after the evening service at 
All Saints’ Church April 15 Mr. Langlois 
played these selections: Agitato, Rhein- 
berger; Short Prelude and Fugue, H. G. 
Langlois; ‘“Rondeau,’’ Couperin; Adagio 
and Toccata, Widor. 

Latham True, Palo Alto, Cal.—In his 
recital at the Castilleja School April 22 
Dr. True gave a program of compositions 
by contemporary American composers of 
“moderately modernistic tendencies.”’ The 
list follows: “By the Pool of Bethesda” 
(“Through Palestine”), R. Deane Shure; 
“Carillon” and Chorale Prelude on ‘Re- 
joice, Ye Pure in Heart,’’ Leo Sowerby; 
“Song of the Basket Weaver” (St. Law- 
rence Sketches), Alexander Russell; 
“Woodland Idyll’’ and “Romance” (Sym- 
phonic Piece for Organ and Piano), 
Joseph W. Clokey. In the final number 
Dr. True was assisted by Miss E, Eliza- 
beth Bates at the piano. 

Hattie May Butterfield, Fort Smith, 
Ark.—Miss Butterfield gave a recital re- 
cently at the First Methodist Church 
South of Van Buren, Ark., and played the 
following selections: ‘“‘Sursum Corda,” 
Diggle; ‘‘Romance,” Shelley; Toccata, 
Kinder; ‘“‘The Tragedy Of a Tin Soldier,” 
Nevin; Midsummer Caprice, Johnston; 
“Evensong,” Johnston; Allegro Pom- 
poso, Galbraith. 

In the third of a_ series of Lenten 
recitals at St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Fort Smith, on the afternoon of March 
11 Miss Butterfield’s program was as 
follows: Prelude and Fugue in G minor, 
Mendelssohn; ‘‘Marche Pontificale,’’ Lem- 
mens; “Soeur Monique,” Couperin; 
Gavotte, Martini; Pastorale in F, Bach 
“The Swan,’”’ Saint-Saens; ‘‘Musical Snuff 
Box,”’ Liadoff; Introduction to Third Act 
of “Lohengrin,” Wagner; Londonderry 
Air, arranged by Coleman; Toccata, 
Dubois. 

Walter F. Skeele, Los Angeles, Cal.— 
In a recent “hour of organ music” at the 
First Baptist Church Mr. Skeele, dean 
of the college of music at the University 
of California, played: Finale from Sonata 
in A minor, Faulkes; ‘Piece Heroique,”’ 
Franck; “Nuptial Song,’ Friml; Oriental 
Sketch, No. 1, Bird; ‘‘At Sunset,” Diggle; 
Prelude in G minor, Rachmaninoff; ‘‘Fire- 
side Sketches,’ Clokey; “Hymn of Glory,” 
Yon. 

Paula Postel, Indianola, lowa—At a 
meeting of the Iowa council, N. A. O., 
held in connection with the Iowa Music 
Teachers’ Association session March 28 
to 30 at Indianola, Miss Postel of Simp- 
son Conservatory played the following 
numbers: Passacaglia and Fugue, Bach; 
Fantasie No. 3, Saint-Saens; ‘‘Marche 
Funebre et Chant Seraphique,.”’ Guilmant : 
Londonderry Air (‘‘Farewell to Cucul- 
lain’’), Coleman. 

William C. Steere, Worcester, Mass.— 
Mr. Steere gave the half-hour Thursday 
noon recital at Wesley M. E. Church 


April 5, playing these compositions: Rus- 
sian March, Rebikoff; ‘At an Old Tryst- 
ing Place,’’ MacDowell; ‘‘Frasquita Ser- 
enade,” Kreisler; ‘In Capulet’s Garden,” 
Steere; Improvisation on a _ Lenten 
Hymn; “Grand Choeur,’’ Rousseau. 

Arthur Leslie Jacobs, Worcester, Mass. 
—In his Thursday noon half-hour of or- 
gan music at Wesley Methodist Church 
Mr. Jacobs played this program March 
29: “Funeral March and_ Seraphs’ 
Chant,’’ Guilmant; ‘‘Through the Valley 
of the Shadow,’ Thompson; ‘“‘Pale Moon” 
(arranged by Slade), Logan; Pastorale 
(arranged by Milligan), Barmotine; A 
Familiar Hymn; ‘‘Minuetto,’”’ Guilmant. 

Harry H. Loudenback, Winfield, Kan.— 
Professor Loudenback of Southwestern 
College gave a recital at the First Meth- 
odist Church of Pratt, Kan., recently in 
which he played: Chorale Prelude, ‘‘Dear- 
est Jesus, We Are Here,’’ Bach; Chorale 
Prelude on the tune ‘‘Dundee,”’ T. Tertius 
Noble; Largo, Handel; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Bach; Largo from 
“New World’? Symphony, Dvorak; ‘The 
Lost Chord,”’ Sullivan; ‘“‘The Sand Man,” 
Carver; “Will o’ the Wisp,” Nevin; 
“Dawn,” Jenkins; ‘Suite Gothique,” 
Boellmann; Vesper Hymn, Truette. 

Ray Hastings, Los Angeles, Cal.—In a 
recital on the new Austin organ at the 
First Baptist Church of Exeter, Cal., 
March 21, Dr. Hastings gave this popular 
program: March, “Torchlight,’’ Clark; 
“O Star of Eve,” from ‘Tannhiuser,”’ 
Wagner; Largo, Handel; Mexican Folk 
Song, “La  Golondrina,” Serradell; 
Serenade, ‘‘Love in Idleness,’’ Macbeth; 
Greeting,’’ Hastings; “Chorus of 
Welcome,” Hastings; ‘Shepherd of Ten- 
der Youth,” Early Christian Chant; In- 
termezzo, ‘‘A Dream,’ Creatore; March, 
“Commemoration,” Petrali. 

Claude L. Murphree, Gainesville, Fla.— 
In an Easter recital on the afternoon of 
April 1 at the University of Florida Mr. 
Murphree played: Festival Prelude on “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” Faulkes; 
Chorale Prelude, “Our Father in Heaven,” 
Bach; Preludio (in the form of a study), 
Ravanello; Sonata in D minor, No. 6, 
Mendelssohn; violin, harp and _ organ, 
“Ave Maria,’’ Bach-Gounod; ‘In Nomine 
Domini” (from ‘Puritan Days’’), Mac- 
Dowell; ‘“Prayer,’’ Ravanello; Spring 


Song, Mendelssohn; “Christus Resur- 
rexit!’’ Ravanello. 

Assisted by Dwight Bruce, pianist, the 
following program was presented April 
15: Sonata in F minor, No. 1, Mendels- 
sohn: ‘‘Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” 
Foster-Lemare; ‘‘Sketches of the City,” 
Gordon Balch Nevin; Symphonic Piece for 
Organ and Piano, Joseph W. Clokey. 

Wallace A. Van Lier, Mus. B., Lake 
Placid Club, N. Y.—The following are 
among Mr. Van Lier’s recent Sunday 
afternoon programs at the Lake Placid 
Club Agora: 

March 4—Largo from ‘‘New World” 
Symphony, Dvorak: “The Bells of Aber- 
dovey,’”’ Stewart; ‘In Fairyland” (‘March 
of the Gnomes’’), Stoughton; Cantabile, 
Franck; ‘‘Messe de Mariage’”’ (‘‘Entree du 
Cortege’), Dubois; ‘‘Night,’’ Jenkins; 
Sonata in C minor, Guilmant. 

March 11—‘‘Kamennoi Ostrow,” Rubin- 
stein; “Within a Chinese Gar- 
den,”’ Stoughton; “Piece Heroique,”’ 
Franck; ‘‘Starry Spaces’? (new), Austin 
Dunn; Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ Wagner; 
“Liebestraum”’ (piano and organ), Liszt; 
Sonata in A minor, Faulkes. 

March 25 — International Fantasy, 
Rogers; ‘‘Romance,’’ Rubinstein; Solemn 
Prelude from “Gloria Domini,” Noble; 
Meditation, Sturges; ‘Ave Maria,” from 
“Cathedral Windows,” Karg-Elert; 
Viennese Refrain, arranged by Fulton; 
Toccatina, Nevin. 

C. Harold Einecke, Quincy, IIl.—At his 
“hour of organ music’’ in Salem Evangeli- 
cal Church Sunday afternoon, March 25, 
Mr. Einecke played a program devoted to 
Lenten music and including a Schubert 
group as follows: ‘Gethsemane,’ Fry- 
singer; ‘“Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” Le- 
maigre; ‘‘Song of Consolation,’”’ Cole; 
“Easter Morning on Mount Rubidoux,” 
Gaul; Gavotte, Gossec; Unfinished Sym- 
phony (part of first movement), ‘‘Moment 
Musical,” “By the Sea,’’ Serenade and 
“Marche Militaire,’’ Schubert. 

Edwin Hall Pierce, Annapolis, Md.—In 
a recital at St. Anne's Episcopal Church 
April 12 Mr. Pierce played: Gothic Suite, 
Boellmann; Andantino, Lemare; Melody 
in D, Gliere; ‘‘Wind in the Pine Trees,’’ 
Clokey; Prelude and Fugue in B flat, 
Bach; Symphonic Scherzo, R. K. Miller. 


FLEMINGTON 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Training in Junior Choir Work 


To be held in Flemington, New Jersey, at 
the Flemington Children’s Choir School. 


A complete course of methods, demonstra- 
tion and practice-teaching offered. 


JULY 20 to JULY 23 
For information address— 


Miss Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller 


NEW JERSEY 


served for forty years 


gladly sent on request. 


Established by McCollum Bros., 1841 
Organ Pipe Works, 1871 


Mansfield Organ Pipe W orks 


MANSFIELD DEPOT, CONN. 


THE OLDEST WOOD PIPE MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S. A. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
OF THE METAL TOE PIPE FOOT 


The superiority of our goods speaks far itself. 
Eight out of every ten of our customers we have 


rack pins, plain wood feet. Samples and price list 


or more. Also handles, ~° 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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CHICAGO “PUMPERS” MEET 


Former Blowers Celebrate Their Ob- 
solescence at Dinner. 


Veterans of a lost cause mourned 
their obsolescence with rejoicing on 
the evening of April 10 at the Atlantic 
Hotel in Chicago when the Guild of 
Former Pipe Organ Pumpers held a 
dinner and reunion. About forty men 
who pumped the organ in the days be- 
fore the water or electric motor, and 
who thus laid the foundation for fu- 
ture usefulness in industry, gathered 
around the table and had several hours 
of informal good fellowship, accom- 
panied by the singing of old hymns, 
to the accompaniment of a reed organ 
blown by hand. The agility displayed 
by those at the handle proved conclu- 
sively that while labor-saving ma- 
chinery had robbed them of their jobs. 
they had not lost their technique. 
Chet Shafer, “grand diapason” of the 
order, a magazine writer whose article 
a few years ago in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post pointing out that not all 
famous men had earned their first 
money selling newspapers led to the 
formation of the guild, was in the 
chair. Beside him sat Benjamin F. 
Affleck, Chicago “grand quint,” presi- 
dent of the Universal Portland Cement 
Company and recently elected presi- 
dent of the Union League Club of 
Chicago. At the right of Mr. Shafer 
was Julius Rosenwald, head of Sears. 
Roebuck & Co. and one of the leading 
men of the American business world. 
Reed G. Landis. world-war ace and 
son of the well-known arbiter of base- 
ball, Judge Kenesaw M. Landis, was 
also at the speakers’ table. A number 
of other men prominent in the busi- 
ness world were present. besides two 
confessed organists, two organ sales- 
men who concealed their business, and 
at least three publishers. Mr. Shafer 
explained the policies and principles of 
the guild, summarizing its history, and 
emphasized the fact that this is the 
only admittedly non-essential organiza- 
tion in existence. Mr. Affleck told of 
his experiences blowing the organ at 
Belleville. Ill., in his boyhood at 35 
cents a week, which included two serv- 
ices and a rehearsal, and Mr. Rosen- 
wald and a number of others made hu- 
morous allusions to their one-time val- 
orous efforts in providing organ 
music in churches. 


CORNER 


To know the works of 


Gordon Balch Nevin 


is to know WHY leading 
organists — church—concert 
—cinema—include his com- 
positions constantly on their 
programs. 


His well known numbers 
are: 


SONATA 
TRIPARTITE(New)$2.00 


RURAL SKETCHES.. 1.50 
SKETCHES OF THE 


TRAGEDY OF A TIN 
1.25 


(The three listed above are 
collections of short pieces in 
the style of program music.) 


IN MEMORIAM .... .60 
WILL O’ THE WISP .75 


SILVER CLOUDS 
.60 


72 INTERLUDES .... .50 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
429 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 


TELLERS-KENT PIPE ORGANS 
Designed and Built for Your Church 


Tellers-Kent Pipe Organs are 
installed in many Churches and in- 
stitutions throughout the country, 
because of their beautiful tone, ar- 
tistic design and substantial con- 
struction. Write us, or our nearest 
Sales Representative, for catalogue, 
specifications and references. 


Factory Office: 


ERIE, PA. 


J. A. Dahlistedt Sons, Stephen PoChedley, 
2038 W. Liberty Ave., 200 Brunswick Blvd., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Buffalo, N. Y. 

E. J. Storch, 
1116 Calhoun St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


B. B. Terrili, 
15 Exchange St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


GUTFLEISCH & SCHOPP 


REED and FLUE PIPES 
ORGAN SUPPLIES 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


We have been in business continuously for thirty years, 
and our reputation with our customers is our best recom- 
mendation and advertisement. 


Organ builders who are not familiar with our work are 
respectfully requested to give us a trial order. 


ARTHUR DAVIS 


F.R.C.0O., F. A. G. O. 


St. Mary’s Cathedral 
Memphis, Tenn. 


RECITALS—LESSONS 


A. G. O. Paper Work by Correspondence 
A. G. O. Successes — 1921, 1923, 1925, 
1926, 1927 


E. Harold Du Vall 


Organist—Choirmaster 
Bushwick Presbyterian Church, 
Temple Beth-El of Manhattan Beach 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ELSIE MAC GREGOR 
RECITALS and DEDICATIONS 
Organist, Memorial Presbyterian Church 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Address—6 West 26th Street 


Alexander McCurdy, Jr. 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church 
21st and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia 


Edwin Stanley Seder 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
410 South Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME 


One music committee recently investigated the refer- 
ences which we gave them and the chairman remarked to 
our representative that CLARK and FENTON “must pay 
these people well to speak so highly of the firm, or else must 
do GOOD WORK.” We received the contract to rebuild their 
three-manual organ with new console. 


The committee of another church worked along different 
lines. They preferred to ignore the references of the com- 
peting firms and to investigate, as one member said, “in our 
own way.” The result of the investigation along their own 
lines was the placing of another large three-manual rebuild- 
ing contract with CLARK AND FENTON. 


CLARK AND FENTON 


Builders NYACK, N. Y. Rebuilders 


WALTER PECK STANLEY 


Organist and Choir Master 
Teacher NORTH Associate 
Piano REFORMED CHURCH Member 
Organ Newark, N. J. A. G. O. 

Accompanist and Coach 
157 West 57th Street Circle 1900 


Organist, First Church of Christ, 
Scientist 


Walter P. Zimmerman 


4325 Ellis Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Director of Music Randolph-Macon 
Women’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Frank A. Taber,M.A.| | STANLEY MARTIN 
CONCERT ORGANIST Chicago pce ll Club 


St. Mark’s Church, Evanston, III. 
INSTRUCTION RECITALS 


927 Ontario St., Oak Park 
Village 6882 


KYLE DUNKEL 
All Angels’ Church 


West End Ave. and 81st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ALONZO MEEK 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
Selma, Alabama 
President Ala. Fed. of Music Clubs 


Organ Recitals 
Accompanist and Coach 


Robert Morton 
Organ Company 


The National Renown of the ROBERT MORTON 
ORGAN has been attained 
Achievements in Organ Building. 


Robert Morton Organs are now built in styles 
suitable for Churches, Auditoriums, Thea- 
tres, Lodges and Homes. 


Factories: Van Nuys, 


Offices: New York, ae San 
California 


Francisco, Los Angeles 
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AUSTIN FOR FLORIDA CHURCH 


Three-Manual with Echo to Be Placed 
at First Baptist, Leesburg. 

A three-manual Austin with an echo 
division has been ordered by the First 
Baptist Church of Leesburg, Fla. It 
is a small instrument with a great deal 
of variety, offering an interesting en- 
semble. The specifications follow: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

"Cello, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Melodia, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harmonic Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
*Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
*'Cello, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
*Melodia, 8 ft., 73 notes. 
*Flute, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


*Duplexed from Great. 
ECHO ORGAN (Playable from Great 
and Choir). 

Viole Aetheria, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Open Diapason (Great extension), 16 ft., 
12 pipes, 20 notes. 

Bourdon (Swell extension), 16 ft., 12 
pipes, 20 notes 

Flute (from Melodia), 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Another Austin three-manual to be 
installed in the South is for the First 
Baptist Church of Oxford, N. C. The 
list of stops for this instrument is as 
follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Viole d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Viole Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flauto Traverso, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp Celesta (prepared at console 
only). 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

Violin Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute d’Amour, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (prepared at console only). 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 12 pipes, 32 
notes. 

Bourdon (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 

Dolce Flute, 8 ft., 32 notes. 


and reconstruction work. 


for regular and special stops. 


C-3 Stop Action Magnet 


gt 
| 
C-5 Relay Magnet 


Two types of magnets filling a long felt want, affording great economy in organ building 


Our Stop Action Magnet is made with one, two, and three contacts; also with one coil 
only and one contact, or without any coils, making possible an unlimited number of applications 


Our C-5 Relay Coupler Magnet, made with ten and fifteen contacts, now embodies the 
safest and best action possible, and is absolutely sure and dependable for relay coupler work. 


We manufacture a complete line of supplies for the pipe organ, and are especially prepared 
to furnish your own special requirements in nearly all kinds of material—in phosphor bronze, 
nickel silver, brass, zinc, and steel flat and round wires. 


Write for samples, prices and information. 


THE W. H. REISNER MBG. CO. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S. A. 


CHARLES F. HANSEN 


Organist Second Presbyterian Church 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


RECITALS A SPECIALTY 


ROSSETTER COLE 
Composition and Theory. Prepares i 
Examination in American Guild of 
Organists 
719 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


PERCY SHAUL HALLETT 


F. A. G. O. 
Organ Recitals and Instruction 
Theoretical Subjects, Guild Examination 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


3217 Wisconsin Avenue 


CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First woman recitalist at a National Convention of The American 
Guild of Organists, Chicago, [Il., 1925., Washington, D. C. 1927 


Washington, D. C. 


THE IDEA OF MODERNIZING 
SELLS ITSELF 


ESTABLISH THE INTEGRITY 
OF FRANK BLASHFIELD, THE 
MODERNIZER, BY INQUIRING 
OF DR. GEO. W. ANDREWS 
AT OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, OBERLIN, OHIO, 
THEN GET IN TOUCH WITH 


FRANK BLASHFIELD 
11851 Lake Ave. Lakewood, Ohio 


HUGH McAMIS 


F AGO. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


San Antonio, Texas 


EDWARD BENEDICT 


UNIT ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
ROOM 220, KIMBALL HALL 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


HAND & COMPANY 


Successors to GEO. ALBRECHT 
Manufacturers of 


Leather for the Pipe Organ Trade 
304 West Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Phone, MAIN 1387 


PRACTICE KEYBOARDS 


We make all sizes of port- 
able Practice Keyboards, 
from 1 octave to 7% octaves. 
We are supplying these in- 
struments to many of the 
leading artists and student 
pianists. 

Send for catalogue and 
prices. We sell direct from 
factory to user. 

A. L. WHITE MFG. CO. 
215 Englewood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Full size 7% octave folds like a 
suit case. eight 28 lbs. Lea- 
therette covered. 


DEPARTMENT D. 


MAY 1, 1928 


WHITE, SON COMPANY 


Announce the removal of their Offices and Warehouse to 
601 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON 


Specialists in the 
Manufacture of Organ and Player Piano Leathers 
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WINSTON-SALEM ORDER 
FOR SKINNER COMPANY 


CHURCH BUYS FOUR-MANUAL 


Scheme of Stops of Large Instrument 
to Be Installed in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church by the 
Boston Factory. 


To the Skinner Organ Company has 
been awarded the contract for a four- 
manual to be built for St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church at Winston-Salem, N. C, 
The order was received at the Boston 
factory in April. The scheme of stops 
for this organ is as follows: 

GREAT ORGAN. 
Bourdon (Pedal extension), 16 ft., 17 


pipes. 
First Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Second Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 


Waidfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Erzahler, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Fifteenth, 2 ft., 73 pipes. 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Rohrfléte, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Voix Celeste, § ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 134 pipes. 
Echo Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 
Chorus Mixture, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 
Cornet, 5 rks., 305 pipes, 
Waldhorn, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 
English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Harp and Celesta, 61 bars. 
Tremolo. 
SOLO ORGAN. 
Flauto Mirabilis, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
French Horn, 8 ft.. 73 pipes. 
Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Tremolo. 
PEDAL ORGAN. 
Diapason (12 Resultant), 32 ft., 32 notes, 
Contra Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Echo Lieblich (from Swell), 16 ft., 32 
notes. 
Octave, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 
yedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 
Still Gedeckt (from Swell), § ft., 32 
notes. 
Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
Waldhorn, 16 ft.. 32 pipes. 
Tromba, 8 ft., 12 pipes, 


P. BUTZEN & SONS 


Established 1908 
Pipe Organ Builders 


Electric and Pneumatic Actions 
Organs Rebuilt and Modernized 
Blowers Installed 


All parts made to order 


2128 W. 13th St. Chicago 


Telephone Canal 4983 


CLOKEY 


COMPOSER-ORGANIST 


Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


Franz A.Moench 


Expert Pipe Organ 
Service 


Electric Blowers 


1215 37th Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


fMagnetic Organ Action Co. 


1050 Sutter Avenue 


A new modern electric action for 
straight and unified organs. 


In writing for sample actions please 
specify size of hole in top board, 
also voltage and pressure. 


PRICE PER ACTION, 50c 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


N. DOERR 


Electric Blowers Installed | 
* Overhauling, Rebuilding 
Voicing, Tuning and Repairing 
Estimates Furnished on 
New Organs 
2517 South Crawford Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHONES: Shop, Lawndale 1096 
Residence, Lawndale 2472 


Specializing 


in String-tone, Reed and 


Flue Pipes 


Guilmant Organ School 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


Conducted by Willard Irving Nevins 


NATIONAL ORGAN SUPPLY CO. 


Cascade at Seventeenth Street 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


JULY 3RD to AUGUST 10TH 


A Systematic Study in the Art of Organ Playing, 
Covering Fundamental and Advanced “Manual and 
Pedal Technique, Registration, Service Playing and 


Repertoire. Master Class. 
Write for Prospectus 


17 East Eleventh Street 


HINNERS 


Pipe Organs of Quality 
Factories at PEKIN, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


New York 


ORGAN LEATHERS 


Supplied to 90% 


Leather specially tanned . 
OF THE ORGAN BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATI 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 179 North Wells . 
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WASHINGTON CHURCH 
BUYS BIG FOUR-MANUAL 


SCHEME OF SKINNER ORGAN 


St. John’s Episcopal Is the Latest 
Purchaser of a Large Instrument 
for Its Edifice at the National 
Capital. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church at 
Washington, D. C., is the latest pur- 
chaser of a large instrument at the 
national capital. Following is the en- 
semble of stops of the four-manual for 
this church by the Skinner Organ 
Company: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Bourdon (Pedal extension), 16 ft., 17 
pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Waldflite, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

Tromba, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Fiute Celeste, 2 rks., 8 ft., 134 pipes. 

Flute Triangulaire, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Mixture, 5 rks., 305 pipes. 

Waldhorn, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Vox Humana, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
CHOIR ORGAN. 

Dulciana, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Zamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Flute Harmonique, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gemshorn, 4 ft., 61 pipes. 

Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tierce, 1-3/5 ft., 61 pipes. 

Septieme, 1-1/7 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Harp., 8 ft., and Celesta, 4 ft., 61 bars. 
SOLO ORGAN. 

Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Orchestral Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

French Horn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

English Horn, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Tuba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (action only), 25 tubes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Diapason, 12 resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

Major Bass, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 


Echo Lieblich (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Dulciana (Choir), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Octave, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 12 pipes. 

Still Gedeckt (Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Flute, 4 ft., 12 pipes. 

Trombone, 16 ft., 32 pipes 

Waldhorn (Swell), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Tromba (Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes. 


Dr. Brewer Ends Long Service. 

The Apollo Club of Brooklyn will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary May 1 
and it is interesting to note that John 
Hyatt Brewer, Mus. D., veteran New 
York organist, has been conductor of 
the club since 1903. The anniversary 
program will be broadcast by station 
WJZ from 8:30 to 10:30 New York 
daylight saving time. Dr. Brewer 
joined the Apollo Club as a singing 
member in 1877. Later he was made 
accompanist and twenty-five years ago 
he succeeded Dudley Buck as _ con- 
ductor. At the close of the present 
season Dr. Brewer will retire from 
these duties, but he will remain active 
as organist of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. 


School for Church Music 


Wellesley Conference 
Courses 

Hymn Singing 

Plain Song 

History of Church Music 

Choir Training 

Keyboard Harmony 


For Programs and Information 
dress, 
MISS M. DeC. WARD 
50 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


R. DEANE SHURE’S 


new organ suite, “ACROSS THE IN- 
FINITE,” is commanding the respect of 
organists everywhere. (J. Fischer and 
Bro.) The sub-titles are: Wings of Light 
—Weeping Mary—Willow—Whisper and 
Wilderness March. 


LUCIEN E. BECKER 
F.A.G, 0. 


Recitals, Instruction 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
380 E. 14th St., North 


WILLARD IRVING NEVINS 
Dedications RECITALS Festivals 


Address: Guilmant Organ School, 17 East Eleventh Street, New York City 


CAROLYN M. CRAMP 


B. 8., F. A. G. O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Theory Lessons by Correspondence 
Special Course for Candidates Preparing for A. G. O. Examinations 
STUDIO, 368 EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Albert O. Anderson 


58 Washington Mews 
New York City 
Phone: Spring 3433 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
Address, Box 916 
Stanford University, Cal. 


MAURO-COTTONE 


CONCERT ORGANIST — COMPOSER 


M. 


RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 
STUDIO 
121 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Dr. Mauro-Cottone is not only a past master of the 
difficult art of the improvisation but also a genius of the 
first rank in placing musical colors on canvas. 

THE NEW MUSIC REVIEW, NEW YORK, 

Official Organ of the American Guild. 


Some of Dr. Mauro-Cottone’s latest and most important Recitals include: 


Sesquicentennial 
PHILADELPHIA... American Organ Players’ Club 


Casavant Organs 


have been installed all 
over America 


For sweetness, balance and breadth 
of tone, as well as for ease of control 
and reliability of action, the CASA- 
VANT is unsurpassed. 


Built by 
CASAVANT FRERES, Ltée 
St-Hyacinthe, Que., 
Canada 


Electric Controlled Tubular Chimes 


GIVING ANY DEGREE OF TONE DESIRED 


Tubular Chimes, Harp Effects, Orchestra Bells 
Xylophones, Electric Bells, Etc., for Pipe Organs 


R. H. Mayland’s Son 


54 Willoughby St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established 1866 SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


HARRY A. 


SYKES 


LANCASTER, PA. 


THE REV. DON H. 


OPELAN 


CHRIST CHURCH 
DAYTON OHIO 


HARRY H. COREY 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Pianist and Accompanist 

Instruction 


Organist, Mount Prospect Theatre 
Residence, 459 Avenue 
ewark, 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist with the 
Stanley Company of America 


JAMES ROBERT 


CARLETON COLLEGE 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Cheston L. Heath,ma. 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 


Christ Church 
INDIANAPOLIS 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST 


A. A. G. O. 


ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 
St. Paul’s Dpiscopal Church 


Chicago Musical College 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 


KINDER 


PHILADELPHIA 


EDITH B. ATHEY 
Organist Hamline M. E. CHURCH 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
1316 Euclid Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


CHANDLER 
GOLDTHWAITE 


ALLEN W. BOGEN 
RECITALS 


ORGANIST— 
Tenth Church of 
Chicago Mendelssohn C 
5429 HARPER AVENUE 
Phone: Dorchester 1918 


ALICE R. DEAL 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
4359 West EndAvenue 


CHICAGO 
Telephone Columbus 6102 
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ENLARGE HONOLULU ORGAN 


Skinner Forces to Add Echo and Solo 
and Other Features. 
Through the generosity of the donor, 
Mrs. Maude Cooke, the Joseph Platt 
Cooke memorial organ in Central 
Union Church of Honolulu, Hawaii, is 
to be enlarged by the addition of an 


Eda E. Bartholomew 


Organist Saint Mark 
M. E. Church, South 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


echo division, a solo division and a 


large diapason on the great. The con- 
tract for the additions has been oe FATRICE’S 
awarded to the Skinner Organ Com- SOUTH BEND 


pany, the builders of the original three- | -yO CHOIRS - NINETY VOICES 


manual. 
Rev. Will A. Moloney, . 
The echo and solo divisions will be 


installed as floating organs playable 
from either the great or choir. The 


Willard L. Groom, 
Organist and Choirmaster 


combination buttons for the solo and 
echo will be placed under the swell 


manual and the mechanism will be 
operated by remote control, thus mak- 
ing three manuals and pedals control 
seventy stops in six divisions. 

The church is unusual in that it 
maintains three fifty-voice choirs—an 
adult choir, a boys’ choir, a girls’ choir 
and a paid quartet. Vernon C. Robin- 


HERBERT E. HYDE 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Conductor, Chicago Ass’n of 
Commerce Glee Club 


son, musical director, made the stop 
list for the new divisions in conjunc- 
tion with the Skinner Company. 

In the solo are seven sets of pipes 
and the echo has eight. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director Brick Church, 
Temple Beth-El, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


412 Fifth Ave., New York 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE 
“Want Ad” columns of The Dia- 


pason to sel! that old organ? It is 
your most effective and econom- 
ical sales agency. HUGO GOODWIN 
F. A. G. O. 
THE AUDITORIUM 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Harold F. Rivenburgh 


ORGANIST.CHOIRMASTER 
FIRST PARISH CHURCH HENRY 


Director St. Luke Choristers 


Organist St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
KALAMAZOO. MICH. 


George B. Kemp, Jr. 


ORGANIST 


812 Fine Arts Building 
CHICAGO 


Neidlinger Ensemble 


rs. William Neidlinger Pianist 
Mr William Neidlinger, F. A. G. O. 


RECITALS - MUSICALES - CONCERTS 


Candidates Prepared for A. G. O. 
Examinations. 


Address: 225 W. 99th St., New York City 


EVERETT E. TRUETTE 


MUS. BAC., A. G. O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 


200 positions in various 
rts of the country. 


Candidates prepared for the A. G. O. 
Exams. 


Ralph Morse Gerber 


ORGANIST and MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


i ., Boston 
295 Huntington Ave. The Temple, Hyde Park Blvd. and 


Greenwood Ave., Chicago 


1533 East 73rd Street 


Carleton H. Bullis Tel, Midway 2461 


AM. AAGO. Ralph H. Br igham 


CLEVELAND 
SOLO ORGANIST 


Theory Dept., Baldwin-Wallace 
The New Coronado Theatre. 


Conservatory, Berea, Ohio 
Emmanuel Episcopal Church. 


Class Organist, Freeport 
E. F. W. Ellis Lodge No. 633 A. F. & A. M. 
1815 OXFORD ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ERNEST F. WHITE 


FRED R. DURST, Pres. 
HARLEY L. SCOTT, V.-Pres. 


HENRY KUGEL, Treas. 
REUBEN G. KUGEL, Secy. 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORP. 
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Chimes - - 


and action, including hang- 
ing bar, dampers, assembled 
complete ready to install. A 
floor stand can be furnished 
if space is available. 


Consoles - - 


for theatre, auditorium, 
church and residence. Illus- 
tration shows console de- 
signed with setter boards 
accessible from organ bench. 


Traps - - 


mounted, wired, conduc- 
tored, complete ready to in- 
stall. Built according to 
customer’s specification. 


Manufacturers of complete organs and supplies of every 
description. We solicit inquiries from organ builders and 
repair men. 


Organist CHAS. A. SHELDON, JR. 
St. George’s Church, Flushing, L. I., City Organist—Atlanta, Ga. 
New York Organist Choirmaster 


First Presbyterian Church 
Jewish Temple 


GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
F. A. G. O. 


St. John’s Episcopal Church 
University of Minnesota 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LEWIS BROWNE 
ORGAN—COMPOSITION 
122 South Desplaines St., CHICAGO 
Telephone Monroe 5550 


Dr. FREDERIC TRISTRAM EGENER 
CONCERT ORGANIST-BARITONE 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
Over 1000 Recitals in United States and Canada. 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, A. A. G. O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Dean School of Music, De Paul University 
Organist St. Vincent's Church, Chicago 


AL nnouncing the Newest Beman Organ 
The 


Beman_ -Celesiaton. 


A Fine, Standard, Two-Manual, Electro-Pneumatic 
Pipe Organ, Standardized 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR SMALL CHURCHES 


at a Price Within Their Reach 
in Quality, Leaving Nothing to Be Desired 


Write for CELESTAFON BOOKLET and Complete Information 


THE BEMAN ORGAN COMPANY 
Binghamton, New York 
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Boston News Notes ] 


By S. HARRISON LOVEWELL 


Boston, Mass., April 21—As an- 
nounced in an earlier issue of The 
Diapason, the proposed “concert of 
sacred music” under the auspices of 
the Copley Square Studio of Music 
was given with unexpectedly great 
success in the auditorium of the Bos- 
ton City Club, Monday evening, 
March 26. The chorus numbered 
above fifty voices and the accompani- 
ments for the choral works and vocal 
selections were played by a_ full 
symphony orchestra of non-protes- 
sional performers. At the last mo- 
ment George Sawyer Dunham _ of 
Brockton, for many years conductor of 
the People’ s Choral Union, volunteered 
as “guest”? conductor for the soloists 
and chorus. The instrumental selec- 
tions were conducted by S. H. Love- 
well, who, with a few able assistants, 
had made possible the concert, having 
organized chorus and orchestra and 
directed all rehearsals. The choral 
numbers were sung with thrilling 
effect and included “The Souls of the 
Righteous,” Foster; Magnificat and 
Nunc Dimittis in F, Federlein; “In- 
flammatus,” Rossini, and “Glory, 
Honor, Praise and Power,’ Mozart, 
with incidental solos by Miss Hercelia 
Bliss, Mrs. Street, Mrs. Kenefick, Mr. 
Gammons and Mr. Watts. The eve- 
ning’s program was prefaced by “Ad- 
oration” (orchestra), “A New Heaven 
and a New Earth” (bass solo and 
chorus), and “To the Lord Our God” 
(tenor solo) from Gaul’s “The Holy 
City,” the first four selections being 
commemorative of the Rev. Mr. Kim- 
ball, late rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Dorchester. The Foster 
work was especially orchestrated for 
this occasion. The Federlein canti- 
cles were also orchestrated for this 
concert with permission of the com- 
poser and the instrumental settings 
brought much praise on the part of 
some of Boston’s best-known musi- 
cians. 

The Harmonic Ladies’ Quartet, a 
comparatively new organization under 
the direction of Mrs. Kenefick, was 
requisitioned for two numbers, and 
these gave pleasure. Outstanding fea- 
tures of the program were the remark- 
ably fine harp solos of Miss Artiss 
de Volt, the organ playing of John 
Hermann Loud in the third movement 
of Rheinberger’s G minor Concerto 
and the orchestra's performance of the 
first movement of the C major Sym- 
phony, No. 7, by Haydn. 

This concert demonstrated afresh 
that in a day of restlessness, and under 
almost impossible conditions, one or 
more determined individuals can or- 
ganize a good chorus and a fine or- 
chestra for public performance without 
financial distress. The audience on 
this occasion was large and enthusi- 
astic. At this writing plans are being 
made for a second concert late in the 
fall, or early winter, with George F. 
Whiting’s ‘Dream Pictures” and 
Clough-Leighter’s “Song of Thanks- 
giving’ as the major choral works, 
and Weber’s “Jubel” overture, Hum- 
perdinck’s prelude to “Hansel und 
Gretel,” Hoffmann’s “Vision” and 
MacDowell’s “In October” as orches- 
tral numbers. An organ concerto is 
also contemplated. 


A few weeks ago Elmer Wilson, 
long identified with the directorship of 
the music in the First Baptist Church 
(Goy. Fuller’s church), Malden, re- 
signed. Some fifty or sixty organists 
stood ready for the position. But a 
committee of the church attended a 
service in Reading and invited Albion 
Metcalf to give an organ recital in 
Malden that afternoon. The result was 
obvious. Mr. Metcalf entered the 
Malden position the Sunday after 
Easter. Since Mr. Metcalf’s return 
from Paris his career in Reading has 
been closely observed. He has had 
the faculty of building up a remark- 
able volunteer choir for the rendering 
of oratorios and cantatas. His oppor- 
tunities for doing the unusual will be 
greatly increased in Malden. 


The already famous carillon in the 
tower of St. Stephen’s Church, Co- 


hasset, is being woe by eight ad- 
ditional bells, the lowest of the four 
new deep- -pitched bells weighing five 
tons, and the four new high-pitched 
bells weighing about twelve pounds 
apiece. The new bells will give a 
chromatic scale of fifty-one notes, 
complete except for a single low semi- 
tone. This coming summer M. Ka- 
miel Lefevre, carilloneur of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
will be the guest performer. Other 
programs will be played by Edward 
Gammons, organist and choirmaster of 
the church. Meantime the organ of 
the church is also being improved 
under the direction of Mr. Gammons. 


William W. Chute of Belmont died 
the first week of April and was buried 
Saturday, April 7. He came to Mas- 
sachusetts from South America and 
had long been prominent as an organ- 
ist in Masonic circles. 

There was a large congregation at 
the Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline, on the evening of Maundy 
Thursday to listen to music fitting the 
Holy Week solemnities under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Blanche T. Brock. 
Her organ solos were: “In Memo- 
riam,” Nevin, and “Lamentation,” 
Guilmant. The quartet choir 
sang “Sheep and Lambs,” Mackinnon, 
‘Into the Woods My Master Went,” 
Nevin, and “Shadows Were Darken- 
ing,” seventeenth century carol. 

On the Easter program there was 
featured Charles D. Irwin’s “A Song 
of Praise” as a postlude. Mr. Irwin 
is organist-emeritus of Leyden Church. 
A violinist, Gertrude Felber, assisted 
Mrs. Brock with the Easter music in 
compositions by Reger, Thome and 
Wieniawski. The following 
Mrs. Brock played Harvey Gaul's 
“Easter Morn on Mount Rubidoux” 
and Loret’s “Alleluia.” George B. 
Nevin’s “The Walk to Emmaus” and 
Harvey Gaul’s Normandy carol, “The 
Three Holy Women,” were sung at 
this time. 

On Palm Sunday evening, four Prot- 
estant churches of Newton united in 
services at Eliot Congregational 
Church. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was 
given under the direction of “The 
Ministry of the Eliot Church”—in 
other words, by the chorus and quar- 
tet choir of the church, with Everett 
E. Truette as organist and choirmas- 
ter. On this day Mr. Truette rounded 
out thirty years of service at this 
church, and fittingly at the morning 
service played selections from his own 
compositions, these being: Intermezzo 
from Suite in G minor, “Grand 
Choeur” from the same suite, and “An- 
gelus,” an organ meditation. The 
church showed its appreciation by pre- 
senting Mr. Truette with a large pot 
of Easter lilies, and the choir placed 
a large basket of roses on the console 
at the evening service. 


At Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
April 15, Hugh McAmis gave a suc- 
cessful organ program. April 19 he 
appeared at the Estey Company’s stu- 
dio in the Park Square Building as 
guest soloist for the Women Organ 
Players’ Club and met with a royal re- 
ception, as evidenced by the Dutch 
doll salt and pepper shakers which he 
won as prizes at a musical game 
played after the recital. It is hard to 
realize in Boston, where fifty to one 
hundred persons make a fair-sized au- 
dience for an organ recital (with the 
exception of Mr. Zeuch’s at First 
Church), that the average attendance 
at Mr. McAmis’ Sunday recitals on 
the San Antonio municipal organ was 
upwards of 2,000. He is a typical 
American, born in Texas, a postgradu- 
ate of the Guilmant Organ School, 
New York, won the Grand_ Prix 
d’'Orgue at Fontainebleau in 1922 and 


while in Paris in 1925-1926 was or- 
ganist at St. Luke’s Chapel. His 
teachers in Paris were Bonnet and 
Widor. 


As the seasons roll by the churches 
of all denominations are having more 
elaborate services on Palm Sunday. 
This year “The Seven Last Words” 
by Dubois was sung at many of the 
largest Roman Catholic churches of 
Boston as well as in the Episcopal 
churches and others that are non-lit- 
urgical. Stainer’s “Crucifixion” is 
waning in popularity. Many cantatas 
were given in Lent at the Friday night 
services of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul under the direction of Arthur 
M. Phelps. No attempt has been 
made by your correspondent to keep 
track of these matters because it would 
require endless tabulation and make 
monotonous the column of Boston 
notes. However, an interesting pro- 
gram of music of real worth was given 
by Harris S. Shaw at Grace Church, 
Salem, on the evening of Palm Sun- 
day. His organ selections were from 
Wagner’s “Parsifal.” Gounod’s “Re- 
demption” was drawn upon for so- 
prano solo and chorus numbers. And 
the great baritone solo from Dubois 
again was featured as the proper prep- 
aration for the events of Holy Week. 


The Second Sunday after Easter 
(April 22) Thompson Stone returned 
to the Church of the Advent after sev- 
eral months’ leave of absence. Since 
the first of the year Frederick John- 
son has acted as organist and choir- 
master. Mr. Stone conducted at Eas- 
ter fine performances of Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s “New Life’ and Hadley’s “A 
New Heaven and a New Earth” with 
the Handel and Haydn Society and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dedication in Buffalo Church. 

Dedication of the two-manual Moller 
organ at St. James’ Evangelical 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y., took place 
March 25, with Miss Erma Meyers, 
organist of the church, at the console. 
An elaborate musical program was a 
feature of the service. The same eve- 
ning Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” 
was sung by the choir of Pilgrim 
Evangelical Church. Buffalo, under the 
direction of Emil Keuchen, with Miss 
Meyers at the organ. 


Robert A. Squire, who has been or- 
ganist of the First Baptist Church at 
Meriden, Conn., for twelve years, has 
resigned. He is succeeded by Leslie 
B. Stevens, who has been organist of 
the Plantsville Congregational Church 
for three years. 
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By WILLIAM LESTER. 


Spanish Serenade, for organ, by Ruth 
Bampton; published by Percy Ash- 
down, Boston. 

The composer has taken a likable 
Spanish-Californian folk-tune and used 
it as the basis for a very attractive, 
well-written organ piece. It is simple, 
direct and refined, certain to please all 
who appreciate an obvious melodic line 
that is never obscured by any intrud- 
ing interest, either contrapuntal or 
harmonic. 


Intermezzo for Organ, by Ernest H. 
Sheppard; published by Theodore 
Presser Company. 

An attractive tune set for soft solo 
stops against neutral string chords, 
preceded and followed by subsidiary 
thematic material. Quite easy to play 
and to listen to. Well-written music 
of modest aim, but marked by honest 
craftsmanship and musical taste. 


“A Message to Mother,” song by Carl 
Lamson; published by Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

A song of no great inspiration, but 
immeasurably superior to most of the 
wishy-washy maudlin material dished 
up for Mother’s Day. Compared with 
most of the trash I have had to play 
on such occasions this solo looms up 
as quite a creditable essay. Published 
in two keys. Yes, , it is easy! 


Responsive Service | for Mother’s Day, 
for Minister and Choir, by W. 
Voris; published by the Oliver Dit- 
son Company. 

A very creditable attempt to supply 

a work of dignity and value for the 

occasion noted. The music is simple, 

devotional and valid; the composer has 
avoided the temptation to be saccha- 
rine. A novelty which should be wide- 
ly used as a protest against the banal 
trash too often used for such a service. 


“A Mother’s Glory,” by Frank D. 
Loomis; published by Clayton F. 
Summy Company. 

Another seasonal issue that can be 
highly recommended. Set for four- 
part chorus of mixed voices to an 
appealing text by the composer, it is 
an anthem that requires no apologies 
for its existence or its use. 


JAMES TOPP 


Pipe Organ Builder 
TUNING — REPAIRING — ENLARGING 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS INSTALLED 
2750 Prairie Avenue 
Evanston, III. 


FELIX F.SCHOENSTEIN & SONS 
Pipe Organs. 
2306 Bryant Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Est. 1877 


Building-Erecting- Maintenance 


PIPE ORGANS 
ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
Stahl Organ Co., Maywood, III. 


Office and Factory: 
809-811 RAILROAD STREET 


Pacific Pipe Organ Co. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Installations of All Makes 
Correspondence Solicited 


P.O. Box 829 
PORTLAND OREGON 


Church Organ Maintenance 


Estimates submitted for every kind of 
organ repairs—rebuilding, revoicing, tun- 
ing, cleaning, additions, electric blow- 
ers, etc., etc. 


JAMES COLE 


76 Lynde Ave, Melrose, Mass. 


THOS. KELLY 


Organ Builder and Expert Repairman 
30 years’ practical experience 
Church and Theatre Organs Maintained 
and Kept in Condition Par Excellence. 
Old Tracker Organs Fitted with the 
Most Reliable System Electro-Pneumatic 


se on 
OIT, MICH. 
Ph. sentnenn 0263, Ad.: 401 E. Palmer St. 


GusTAv F. D6OHRING 
INVITES 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 


DEMONSTRATION 


ORGANS OF QUALITY 
Address: G. F. DOHRING 


Room 427, 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 
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In Los Angeles and 
Southern California 


By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. D. 


Los Angeles, Cal., April 12—An in- 
teresting concert was given at the 
First Baptist Church March 27 when 
the orchestra of the University of 
Southern California college of music 
gave a program featuring numbers for 
orchestra and organ. Alexander Stew- 
art, the director, deserves credit for 
the splendid work done by these young 
people and for giving us an opportu- 
nity of hearing the organ and orches- 
tra together. It is the first time in 
fourteen years that I have heard this 
combination in Los Angeles. 

The program consisted of numbers 
by Gounod, Fibich, Haydn, Borowski, 
Vibbard and Coleridge-Taylor, while 
the big number was the “Fantasie Tri- 
omphale” by Dubois. This number 
was written expressly for the inaugura- 
tion of the Chicago Auditorium and 
was first played by Clarence Eddy 
with orchestral accompaniment on Dec. 
9, 1889. Personally I found nothing 
of deep interest in the work, but it was 
played splendidly and the organist, 
William Hartshorn, did his part flaw- 
lessly. 

The Fine Arts Club of Pasadena 
gave its annual organ concert on 
March 19 in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Pasadena. It was a first- 
class program and the singing of All 
Saints’ choir under the direction of P. 
Shaul Hallett was a revelation to 
many of those present. Dudley War- 
ner Fitch played numbers by Bach 
and Ducoudray, and Clarence V. 
Mader numbers by Franck, Stoughton 
and Vierne. 

The April meeting of the Guild was 
especially interesting. After a delicious 
dinner at the Darby Hotel the mem- 
bers adjourned to the college of music 
and listened to a fascinating lecture by 
Miss Julia Howell. Miss Howell kept 
us all interested until long past our 
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usual sthincnaiia hour, and while a 
great deal of it was away over my 
poor head, I enjoyed it very much in- 
deed. At the next meeting there will 
be the election of officers. 


Albert Hay Malotte is giving a se- 
ries of guest organ recitals in his at- 
tractive studio on Saturday evenings. 
These intimate gatherings are most in- 
teresting and it is a pity that more 
cannot hear rar On April 7 Ernest 
Douglas, F. A. G. O., was at the Wur- 
litzer organ and, as usual, gave a good 
account of himself. 


Albert Tufts is continuing his radio 
recitals from the Elks’ Temple. He 
plays twice a day, the first program 
being of a light nature, while the eve- 
ning program contains music of 
greater interest to the organist. 

Walter Poulton, who has been in 
charge of the organ department at 
Barker Brothers, has transferred his 
activities to the Wurlitzer Company, 
where he is now in charge of their 
large organ department. 


Sibley G. Pease directed a fine per- 
formance of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at 
St. James’ Church on Good Friday 
evening. The church was filled. 


To those of you who have radios 
I commend the Saturday evening con- 
certs given by James H. Shearer in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Pasa- 
dena from 8 to 9. Personally I have 
found these recitals of the greatest in- 
terest and enjoyment. Not only does 
the organ come over splendidly, but 
Mr. Shearer confines himself almost 
entirely to real organ music. The few 
transcriptions he does use sound as 
though they were played from well- 
made arrangements and not from a 
piano score. During the last month I 
have enjoyed hearing numbers by 
Widor, Salome, Lemare, Wolsten- 
holme, Hollins, Stoughton, Bach, 
Vierne and a host of others. 


I shall be away from Los Angeles 
during the next two months and if any 
of you have news of interest please see 
that it is sent directly to the edi- 
tor. 


MARGARET WILLIAM 
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INSTRUCTION Address 10001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 


FRANK WRIGHT 


Mus. Bac., A. G. O. 
Candidates prepared for A. G. O. or University examinations by cor- 
respondence. Summer Courses for those visiting New York. 
STUDIO, 46 GRACE COURT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHARLES R. CRONHAM 
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Room T, City Hall PORTLAND, ME. 
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CONDUCTOR: The Brahms of Philsdelphia Reading Choral 
Society, Reading, Pa. 
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Chicago Society of 
Theater Organists 


By ANITA DE MARS 


The C. S. T. O. has displayed ver- 
satility in its ability to enjoy itself at 
the last two meetings. In February 
it decided against dignity and uplift, 
etc., and staged a “hard-times party” 
that was a riot. One could hardly 
recognize some of the vagabonds who 
are usually seen in dress clothes. 

Romelle Fay was chairman of the 
entertainment committee and _ there 
wasn't a bet she overlooked. Margaret 
Skinkle had a fortune-teller’s booth 
that was really good. Ed Meikel put 
on slides of an organist’s nightmare 
and a community singing stunt and if 
we all got the response from our audi- 
ences that he got from his, we would 
be indispensable! Arthur Fay ran the 
miniature slide machine. 

Our space is too limited to give all 
the entertainment in detail. Hal Hyatt 
was master of ceremonies. Hal, as 
everyone knows, is Verne Buck’s hot 
clarinetist—some of his music was 
such that Joe Spring had to mop up 
the floor around the platform! 

J. Gibbs Spring, Walter Martin and 
Zoe Wininger put on a collision be- 
tween a kiddie kar and another serious 
(?) vehicle in commemoration of Zoe's 
oo attempt to break a few ribs in 
a taxi. Harry Zimmerman did several 
clever stunts, one with his sister in an 
impersonation of the “Williams Sis- 
ters.” 

Leonard Smith of the Avalon did his 
share of accompanying. Bettye Hill 
and Helen Snyder put on the “Dumkin 
Sisters, Stopsee and Leaver,” with 
“gestures,” Anita de Mars at the piano. 
Hattie Hoyt did some “cute” readings. 
Ramon Berry got in on it, being one 
of the “Munsing Trio.” Their cos- 
tumes were fur coats, straw hats and 
the long woolens. President de Mars 
made a “serious” address of thanks to 
Mr. Hyatt and presented him with a 


beautiful floral offering of horsefeath- 
ers. That bouquet had everything 
hanging on it from soup to nuts. 
Dance music was provided by a ma- 
chine lent to us by the Steger Piano 
Company. 

In direct contrast was the March 
meeting, held in Kimball Hall. At the 
request of Miss de Mars, Henry 
Francis Parks took charge of the pro- 
gram, which was an excellent one. 

Miss Charlotte Goodlet was the pian- 
ist of the evening, playing composi- 
tions of Rachmaninoff and Gabrilo- 
witsch. 


Schull Lipschutz was the “piece de 
resistance,” to quote Mr. Parks. He 
played a contra-bass which was a 


revelation to many of us. There 
were many notables in our profes- 
sion who had come especially to hear 
him. Naturally there was a large at- 
tendance of the Bass Players’ Club. 
Mr. Lipschutz was accompanied by 
Miss Molly Greenfield. The closing 
number was by an artist pupil of Mr. 


Parks, Miss Charlotte Meister. She 
played the ‘“Rhapsody in Blue” and 
Velazco’s “Krazy Kat.” Mr. Parks 


closed his program with a brief and 
sincere plea for the bettering of our 
music and the raising of our standards, 
individually and collectively. 


William Ripley Dorr of the Wilshire 
Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, 
who has suffered serious handicaps in 
his work as an organist as the result 
of arthritis affecting his right hand, is 
beginning to feel that this hand is hoo- 
dooed. About the middle of March he 
developed an infection in the little 
finger which became so serious that it 
landed him in the hospital and he was 
unable to play at his church for three 
weeks. He is well on the way to re- 
covery now and was out in time for 
Easter. 


George W. Barnes, for seven years 
choirmaster and organist of Grace 
Cathedral, Topeka, Kan., has tendered 
his resignation to the vestrymen of 
the church, asking that it take effect 
Sept. 1. Mr. Barnes will leave Topeka 
to become organist of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church in Flint, Mich. 


ROLLO MAITLAND 
F. A. G.O. 


will accept a few pupils 
in Organ Playing 
and Musical Self-Expression 
during June, July, 
and early August. 


Address: 2129 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let Lemare Design your Organ 
Recognized Authority on 
ORGAN DESIGNING and ORGAN CONSTRUCTION 
“What Satisfies Lemare Ought to Satisfy the Purchaser” 


LEMARE 


WILL DESIGN YOUR ORGAN 


WILL BE RESPONSIBLE FOR ITS 
ULTIMATE SUCCESS 
WILL GIVE THE OPENING RECITAL 


AVAILABLE for RECITALS 
For further particulars address 
CHARLES SUMMERS, Secretary 
Care THE DIAPASON 
Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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theatre. 
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LEW WHITE 


Exclusive Brunswick Artist 
Chief Organist of the Roxy Theatre 
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MASTER COURSE 


especially planned to meet the requirements of 
students who have only a limited | time available 


A modern course of ten one hour lessons will 
be given, extending over a period of from two to 
ten weeks according to the student’s convenience. 


Special attention will be devoted to theatre work. 
Projection machine and screen will be used exten- 
sively to insure that the student learns to meet 
every requirement of the modern motion picture 


BETTER ORGANISTS ARE IN DEMAND 
INVEST FOR YOUR FUTURE AT THE 


WHITE INSTITUTE of ORGAN 


Under the Personal Direction of 


LEW WHITE 


ANNOUNCING A 


SUMMER 


NEW YORK CITY 


EDWARD RECHLIN 
RECITALS 


of True Organ Music 


Spring Tour Now Booking (40 Recitals) 


Address: Rechlin Recital Tours 


1188 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Building Repairing 


Established in 1918 


LA MARCHE 
BROTHERS 


6525-31 Olmsted Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Pipe Organs 


Maintaining Rebuilding 
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WURLIIZER 


ce Orqan in the 
CALVARY UNITED 
BRETHREN CHURCH 


The Wurlitzer Organ installed in the Cal- 
vary United Brethren Church, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, like all other prominent Wurlitzer 
installations, is a genuine work of art. Lead- 
ing organists of churches of all creeds and 
denominations know and commend the 
Wurlitzer Church Organ as a quality prod- 
uct. True—it represents the crowning 
-achievement of over two hundred years of 
musical progress—an attainment of which 
Wurlitzer is justly proud. 


FACTORIES: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Each and every Wurlitzer 
Organ individually and 
distinctively constructed to 
harmonize with the particular 
requirements of the Church. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
120 West 42nd St. 121 East Fourth St. 329 So. Wabash 
2 SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
{ 134 Golden Gate 813 So. Broadway 
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Who s Who Among American Organists 


Alexander McCurdy. 

This is an age of young men—a 
rather trite saying by this time, but 
exemplified frequently among organ+ 
ists. The day of child prodigies is 
pretty well past, but young men who 
have just attained their majority——and 
many who are not yet at that age—are 
tuaking places for themselves at some 
of the largest consoles. In New York 


ALEXANDER M’CURDY. 


and Chicago are a number of brilliant 
examples of young men rising to the 
virtuoso plane and promising great 
things for the oncoming generation. 

Alexander McCurdy is a prominent 
case of a young organist whose work 
has forced recognition. Born in Cali- 
fornia, he achieved his first success 
there. Then he continued his study in 
New York and has advanced rapidly 
irom one organ position to another, in 
each case a promotion. Now at the 
age of 21 he presides at the instrument 
in the Second Presbyterian Church ot 
Philadelphia, where he is winning 
marked approbation. 

Mr. McCurdy was born at Eureka, 
Cal., in 1906. At the age of 9 he began 
to play the organ and at 16 he was 
appointed organist of the largest church 
at Oakland, Cal. He gave recitals in 
various western cities and had played 
at the municipal auditorium in San 
Francisco, studying at the same time 
with Wallace A. Sabin before 1924, 
when he moved to New York. Here 
he continued his study with Lynn- 
wood Farnam, whose pupil he con- 
tinues to be. He was made director of 
music at the Morristown School for 
Boys, Morristown, N. J., and also was 
organist of the Church of the Re- 
deemer there. He gave recitals in a 
number of New Jersey cities and was 
heard over the radio from the Skinner 
studio. He also appeared in public at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium and at the 
Town Hall. Last vear Mr. McCurdy 
was appointed organist and director of 
music at the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, where he suc- 
ceeded N. Lindsay Norden, who had 
set a standard equalled in few churches 
in the country. 

This is the story to date of Mr. Me- 
Curdy’s auspicious start on the road to 
fame. It does not require much of a 
prophet to predict that thirty years 
from now this brief sketch will be dug 
out of the files of The Diapason and 
quoted as the opening oe con- 
cerning a noteworthy career of an 
American organist of the first rank 

Arnold Dann. 

Arnold Dann, at present organist of 
the famous Grove Park Inn at Ashe 
ville, N. C.. and of Vanderbilt 
Chapel at Biltmore, N. C.. is a concert 
for whom is in- 
debted to England. After winning his 
a in his native land he moved to 

Canada, where he held prominent 
church positions and gave many re- 
citals. Then he located at Pasadena, 


Cal., and since last fall he has been at 
Asheville and Biltmore, Still a man 
young in years, he is a player of 
mature understanding and admitted 
virtuoso rank. 

Arnold Dann was born at Chester- 
field, England, and studied organ first 
with an elder brother, James Dann, 
F. R. C. O., and piano with Frederick 
Dawson, a noted virtuoso. His studies 
were continued at Elmfield College, 
York, and at the Royal Conservatory 
of Music in Leipzig. After several 
years in Germany he was appointed 
accompanist for the London Glee Club, 
at the same time being engaged for 
recitals on several of the most impor- 
tant instruments in Great Britain. 

In 1916 Mr. Dann crossed the sea to 
become a resident of this hemisphere 
and was appointed organist and choir- 
master of Grace Church at Winnipeg, 
one of the most prominent Canadian 
churches. He was also made principal 
of the music department of Wesley 
College and conductor of the Winnipeg 
Choral and Orchestral Society, an 
organization consisting of 300 picked 
singers and players. Under Mr. Dann’s 
direction this society performed many 
large works, including Elgar’s great 
war composition, “The Spirit of Eng- 


land,” the “Polovetzian Dances” from 
“Prince Igor,” Boito’s “Prologue in 


the Heavens,” sections of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's “Little Snowflake,” Bach's 
“Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison,” 
Handel's Messiah” and Mendelssohn's 
“Hymn of Praise.” At the first Mani- 
toba competitive festival Grace Church 
choir, under his direction, gained 
twenty-one marks more than its near- 
est competitor and won first place in 
every competition for which it was 
entered. 

After eight years at Grace Mr. Dann 
went to California and for three years 
was organist and choirmaster at the 
First Methodist Church of Pasadena. 
Writing of his work there the Pacific 
Coast Musician of Dec. 25, 1926, says: 
“This church has become enviably 
known for its music. Mr. Dann’s 
organ recitals are among the best 
musical attractions in California and 
are exceptionally well attended.” 

During this period Mr. Dann made 
a transcontinental tour, playing to 
large audiences in Canada and the 
United States. Last summer he was 


guest recitalist at the N. A. O. conven- 
tion in St. Louis. 

Mr. Dann 
post last September, 


resigned his Pasadena 
and after making 


ARNOLD DANN. 


records for the Skinner automatic 
organ player in Boston, was appointed 
cr and choirmaster at the famous 
Vanderbilt Chapel in Biltmore, where 
Bishop Frank Du Moulin is the rector, 
and concert organist at Grove Park 
Inn, which houses a large four-manual 
Skinner organ, upon which formal 
recitals are given four evenings a week. 
Ir. Dann has given recitals on 
many of the largest organs in England, 
Canada and the United States. In his 
native land he has played at Victoria 
Hall, Sheffield; at Peterboro Cathedral, 


at the Parish Church of Chesterfield, 
whose organ contains the first dulciana 
stop ever made; at Ulster Hall, and at 
the Presbyterian Assembly Hall, Bel- 
fast. In Canada he has been heard on 
the large organs in Vancouver, Cal- 
gary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Fort 
William and Hamilton. In this coun- 
try he has played at the Skinner studio 
in New York; at Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, under the auspices of the 
Northern Ohio chapter, A. G. O.; at 
St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, playing 
for the Western New York chapter, 
A. G. O.; at Christ Church Cathedral, 
St. Louis, where he gave his recital on 
the occasion of the annual convention 
of the N. A. O. last fall, and at various 
points in California. 

For two years Mr. Dann was sub- 
dean of the Southern California chap- 
ter, A. G. O 


Maude Young Sangren. 

About 150 miles west of Chicago, on 
the banks of the “Father of Waters,” 
are three thriving, progressive cities, 
two of them on the Illinois side and 
the other in Iowa. The three—Daven- 
port, Rock Island and Moline—com- 
pose a community large enough to rank 
among the cities of the first class in 
the United States. Here they make 


MAUDE YOUNG SANGREN. 


plows, automobiles and pipe organs, 
and as for the last-named, they cul- 
tivate not only their construction, but 
their use. A strong Lutheran college, 
Augustana, with a fine music depart- 
ment, is one of the institutions of which 


the so-called “tri-cities” are proud. 

A native of one of the cities and a 
factor in the promotion of organ music 
and the fraternizing of organists is 
Maude Young Sangren (Mrs. Harvey 
E. Sangren). She was born in Rock 
Island and except for four years has 
lived there and in Davenport all her 
life. At the age of 7 years she began 
to study the piano and as soon as she 
was old enough to be admitted became 
a member of the choir of Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, thus laying the founda- 
tion for her career. 

In the summer of 1908 Miss Young 
toured Europe with a party conducted 
by her brother, Edward H. Young, 
professor of Romance languages at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C., and 
in Lucerne heard the Alpine storm de- 
picted on the organ according to cus- 
tom for the benefit of tourists. Whether 
or not this gave her the real thrill 
which led her to become an organist 
is not known, but on her return to 
America she began the study of the or- 
gan at Augustana Conservatory of 
Music and in 1909 became organist of 
Trinity Church, Rock Island, where 
she had begun by singing in the choir. 

Another love fought for first place 
with music, however, and in 1911 Miss 
Young entered the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute as a student. She also became or- 
ganist of Christ Episcopal Church at 
Waukegan. In 1913 there was another 
European trip and then illness in the 
family interfered with return to the 
study of art in Chicago. So Miss 
Young became a teacher in the forms 
and organist at St. Katharine’s Episco- 
pal School for Girls at Davenport. She 
remained there until her marriage to 
Mr. Sangren in 1917. Thereafter she 
was appointed organist of the First 
Baptist Church of Rock Island, but 
went back in a few months to Trinity 
Episcopal, where she had begun. For 
eight years, under a musically intelli- 
gent rector, she prepared the best of 
church music and gave two cantatas a 
year. 

Since February, 1927, Mrs. Sangren 
has been organist of the First Metho- 
dist Church of Rock Island, one of the 
largest churches in the tri-cities. She 
is a member of the N. A. O. and of 
the A. G. O., on the program com- 
mittee of the Rock Island Music Club 
and president of the Tri-City Organists’ 
Club, in which capacity she has ar- 
ranged for various recitals by promi- 
nent visiting organists and has helped 
to place her home towns decidedly on 
the organ map. 


Opened by Edward Benedict. 

The new Kimball organ installed in 
the Capitol Theater at Jackson, Mich., 
was formally opened April 1 with 
Edward Benedict of Chicago at the 
console. The initial program consist- 
ed of a half-hour concert, followed by 
the slide demonstration, “A Trip 
through Kimballville.” 


AUGUST A. KLANN 


MANUFACTURER OF 


All Kinds of Electro-Magnets for Organs, Etc. 


KEY COUPLERS 
RELAY COUPLERS 
COUPLER SWITCHES 
AND ALL OTHER 
ELECTRICAL PARTS 


safest magnet ever made. 


contacts. They come with 8, 12, 1 


36 and 48 points. 


(Park Station) 


The new relay magnets, the quickest and 

It is quicker 

than pneumatic operated, and has se 
12, 18, 


Write for circular. 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 
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Milwaukee Notes 


By SHELDON FOOTE, F. A. G. 0. 


Milwaukee, Wis., April 19—Despite 
a deluge of rain, sleet and snow, Holy 
Week and Easter services seem to 
have been well attended this year. 
Many cantatas were offered, among 
them being Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at 
Kenwood Methodist, Herman Nott, 
organist; Maunder’s “Olivet to Cal- 
vary” at First Methodist, Mrs. Rees 
Powell, organist: Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words” at St. Mark’s Episcopal, Shel- 
don Foote, organist; Stults’ “The 
‘Risen Lord” at Tabor Evangelical 
(Eighth and Keefe), Robert McKee, 
organist. At the last-mentioned church 
a congregation which filled the edifice 
was present at the service which began 
at 6 a. m. Easter day. 


A good friend kindly gave us a 
report on the Tre Ore service at St. 
John’s Catholic Cathedral, where W. J. 
L. Meyer presented Mercadante’s 
“Seven Last Words” in a most effec- 
tive manner, the chorus work being 
especially dramatic in the music for 
the sixth word, supported by a fine 
organ accompaniment. Our observer 
also noted the beautiful pianissimo 
effects attained in the singing of 
Bach’s chorale, “O Sacred Head Sur- 
rounded.” 


Arthur Arneke recently presented 
a talented organ pupil, Arthur Grieb- 
ling, at the Wisconsin Conservatory. 


On Palm Sunday afternoon the 
Grand Avenue Congregational Church 
had a concert by the A Cappella choir 
of Beloit College. Max Miranda, 
organist, assisted and Mrs. Miranda 
directed the choir. 


The mixed choir of Carthage (Ill.) 
College gave a concert on Thursday 
of Easter week at Epiphany Lutheran 
Church, where Ernest Callear, organist 
and director, continues to maintain a 
high standard of service music. 

In the evening of Palm Sunday John 
H. Stemper, organist of St. Boniface’s 
Catholic Church, gave a concert with 
his boys’ choir. 

March 25 at the Church of the Res- 
urrection Miss Frieda Diekman gave 
an organ recital which was well worth 
hearing, and which no doubt gave 
much pleasure and satisfaction to her 
teacher, Lewis A. Vantine, as well as 
to others. 


On Easter Monday we passed a 
most pleasant and interesting after- 
noon chatting on organ matters with 
Homer Whitford of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, who was in town with his glee 
club, which gave a concert here that 
evening. 


DICKINSON’S NEW ANTHEM 


“Easter Litany,” with Trombones, 
Tympani, Etc., at Brick Church. 
Special Easter music at the Brick 

Church, New York, directed by Clar- 

ence Dickinson, with accompaniment 

of trumpets, trombones and tympani, 
included a new Dickinson anthem, 

“Easter Litany,” written for quartet 

and chorus with these instruments. 

There was also sung the Nagler “Eas- 

ter” and the Liszt “Resurrection,” with 

unaccompanied carols, Bohemian, Nor- 
wegian and Spanish; the bass _ solo 

“The Trumpet Shall Sound,” by Han- 

del, and the Motet “Alleluia, Today Is 

Christ Arisen,” by Gallus-Handl, for 

double chorus. 


OPENING AT ST. AUGUSTINE 


Memorial Presbyterian Organ Rebuilt 
and Echo Added by Estey. 


_ Dedication of the rebuilt organ, with 
its new echo division, at the Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church of St. 
Augustine, Fla., took place March 25, 
with Lorenzo Pratt Oviatt, organist 
and director at the church, at the con- 
sole. The rebuilding of the Roosevelt 
organ and the installation of the echo 
and the chimes, which are in the south 
balcony, represent many months of 
work done by the Estey Organ Com- 
pany. The echo organ is presented to 
the church in memory of Oscar Bell 
Smith by his widow, Mrs. Hulda Lyon 
Smith, and her sister, Miss Susan 
Davenport Lyon. The chimes are 
given to the church by Mrs. Carrie 
Patterson Slater in remembrance of 
her husband, Joseph Horace Slater. 

Following is the scheme of stops of 
the organ as reconstructed: 

GREAT ORGAN. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 73 pipes. 

First Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Second Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Dulciana (from Choir), 8 ft., 73 notes. 
*Gemshorn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gemshorn Celeste, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Doppel Flite, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Hohl Filote, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Octave Quint, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 

*Trumpet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimes (in Echo), 8 ft., 25 tubes. 

SWELL ORGAN. 

*Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Dolce (old Choir stop), $ ft., 73 pipes. 
*Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Viol d’Orchestre, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Stopped Diapason, § ft., 73 pipes. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

*Flute d'Amour, 4 ft., 73 notes. 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 
Twelfth, 2% ft., 61 notes, 

Tierce, 1 3/5 ft., 61 notes. 

Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 notes. 

Flageolet, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Dolce Mixture, 3 rks., 183 pipes. 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*English Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

CHOIR ORGAN. 

*Contra Dulciana, 16 ft., 97 pipes. 
Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Chimney Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Flute Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

Dulcet, 4 ft., 73 notes. 

Rohr Fiéte, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

Nazard, 2% ft., 61 pipes. 

Piccolo Harmonique, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

Harp, 8 ft., 49 bars. 

SOLO ORGAN. 

*Gross Gamba, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Gamba Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Tibia Clausa, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 
*Ophicleide, 16 ft., 85 pipes. 

*Tuba, 8 ft., 73 notes. 

*Clarion, 4 ft., 73 notes. 

ECHO ORGAN. 

Echo Pedal Bourdon, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 
*Echo Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Muted Viol, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Viol Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes. 

*Fern Flite, 4 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Piccolo, 2 ft., 61 pipes. 

*French Horn, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

*Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes. 

PEDAL ORGAN. 

Resultant, 32 ft., 32 notes. 

Open Diapason, 16 ft., 32 pipes. 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 39 pipes, 

Contra Dulciana (from Choir), 16 ft., 

32 notes. 
Lieblich Gedeckt (from Swell), 16 ft., 
32 notes. 

Bass Flute, 8 ft., 32 pipes. 

Cello, 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Dulciana (from Choir), 8 ft., 32 notes. 
Gedeckt (from Swell), 8 ft., 32 notes. 

Ophicleide (from Solo), 16 ft., 32 notes. 
Tuba (from Solo), 8 ft., 32 notes. 


*New stops. 


F. A. BARTHOLOMAY & SONS 


Designers and Builders of . 


PIPE ORGANS 


Actions Installed for Ringing Tower Chime Bells 
ESTABLISHED 1900 


N. E. Cor. American and Bainbridge Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Classified Advertisements 


WANTED—HELP. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


WANTED —FIRST - CLASS 
pipe maker on metal and zine 
pipes. Address A-7, The Diapa- 
son. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, A_ FIRST- 
class console maker. Must understand 
contact, coupler and combination work. 
Give references, age, and whether at 
present employed in first letter. We have 
a splendid position open for the right 
man. H. A. Burke & Son Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


WANTED—PIPE ORGAN SALESMAN 
for widely and favorably known organ for 
southwestern states. Prefer man that 
understands organ tuning, etc., though 
this not absolutely required. State qualifi- 
cations, age and past experience. Ad- 
dress A-2, The Diapason. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, ORGAN TUNER 
and repair man for maintenance and re- 
building work. Theodore Beregh & Sons, 
632 Mead street, Bronx, New York City. 
Phone Underhill 0789. 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SALES- 
man to sell pipe organs in middle west 
territory. Opportunity for a live wire to 
make real money. Address E-2, The 
Diapason. 


WANTED—REED VOICERS, EXPERI- 
enced on church and theater, by well- 
established firm in Middle West. Address 
E-5, The Diapason. 


WANTED—CONSOLE AND ACTION 
men. Steady employment. Good wages. 
Address B-3, The Diapason. 


WANTED—SALESMEN EXPE- 
rienced in church and theater work. 
Splendid opportunity. Address B-4, The 
Diapason. 


WANTED—GENERAL VOICER, FLUE 
and reed. Real opportunity for the right 
man. Address M-7, The Diapason. 


POSITION WANTED— 
Flue voicer, thoroughly experi- 
enced in theater, church and resi- 
dence organ work, desires posi- 
tion. At present employed by 
first-class concern and seeks sim- 
ilar connection only. Address 
D-9, The Diapason. 


POSITION WANTED — THEATRICAL 
organist, modern style playing, desires 
new location. Conservatory musician. 
Three positions in fifteen years. Can 
make music an attraction. Good instru- 
ment essential. J. A. Young, 1411 Oak 
Grove avenue, Steubenville, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED—CHURCH OR- 
ganist, Mus. B., excellent training, sup- 
plemented by European study. Desires 
large modern organ in church which rec- 
ognizes the importance of its musical 
ministry. References. Salary stated upon 
request. Address D-2, The Diapason. 


POSITION WANTED—PIPE ORGAN 
mechanic and tuner wishes to sell and 
erect organs for reliable firm. Can fur- 
nish first-class references as to ability to 
rebuild and maintain all classes of pipe 
organs and automatic musical instru- 
ments. Age 38. Twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in all branches. Address E-7, 
The Diapason. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER DE- 
sires change—position where first-class 
musical service desired. Chorus and 
quartet preferred. Specialist in choir 
training. Well-known recitalist. Impec- 
eable references. East or Middle West 
preferably. Address D-8, The Diapason. 


POSITION WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
theater organist, male, married, large 
library, plays any make organ; also can 
tune and repair same. Would prefer to 
locate in northern New York state. Ad- 
dress Organist, 14 East Main street, Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 


WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR. ORGAN MAINTENANCE MAN— 
You have in your district old organs 
which can be reconstructed and modern- 
ized. We will furnish you with actions 
and consoles and instruct you how ta da 
it if you will send in your problems. Ad- 
dress Organ Reconstruction Dept., Room 
427, 225 Fifth avenue, New York. 


WANTED—USED BLOWER, ONE TO 
3 h.p. Zephyr or Kinetic preferred. With 
or without motor; any shape. Address 
E-9, The Diapason. 


THE WESTERN SERVICE COMPANY 


O. J. SOLLE, Master Mechanic | 
ORGAN DESIGNERS and BUILDERS 
Maintenance Tuning Repairing 
Church, Theatre Unit and 
Automatic Organ Service 


Old Organs Electrified 
Percussions Installed 


Get Our Prices and Specifications on 
NEW ORGANS 


Office: 


2120 S. MILLARD AVE., 
Rockwell 5124 


Shop: 
2100 8. MARSHALL BLVD. 
CHICAGO 
Chicago Factory Representatives 


ALL STEEL BLOWERS 
Mfd. by B. F. BLOWER CO. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


J. W. MATHER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Lewis and Clark, High School, Spokane, Wash. 


KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 
Organ Recitals 


Organist and Choir Director 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Dalton, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED—FLUE VOICER, 
thoroughly experienced in theater, church 
and residence organ work, desires posi- 
tion with first-class concern only. George 
E. Mayhew, 4633 Cote Brilliante avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


POSITION WANTED—TRAINED 
reed pipe maker, with twelve years’ ex- 
perience, desires to make a change and 
wants position with reliable organ fac- 
tory. Address D-5, The Diapason. [5] 


POSITION WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
organ salesman seeks position, preferably 
in Metropolitan area, with high-class con- 
cern. Personal list of prospects. Address 
E-8, The Diapason. 


FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE— THREE SEVEN AND 
one-third octave, new, piano case organs; 
choice $100 each. Also one Story & Clark 
two-manual and pedal bass, twenty-two 
stops, $500; with motor and blower $600. 
Other good bargains in new or second- 
hand organs. We are now manufacturing 
very fine heavy chapel organs for 
churches and lodge halls, prices reason- 
able, direct from factory. A. L. WHITE 
MANUFACTURING CO., 215 Englewood 
avenue, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—TWO-MANUAL  KIM- 
ball organ, thirteen stops and Deagan 
chimes, electro-pneumatic action. In per- 
fect condition. Specification and further 
details upon request. Priced for quick 
disposal. Address E-6, The Diapason. 


FOR SALE — TWO-MANUAL AND 
pedal reed organ, equipped with motor 
and blower. In good condition. Price 
for quick sale, $200. L. W. Moline, 2434 
Burling street, Chicage. Telephone 
Diversey 8470. 


FOR SALE — KIMBALL ORGAN, 
eight stops, divided, with echo, chimes, 
electric action throughout. First-class 
condition for church or theater. Western 
Service Company, 2120 South Millard ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—PUSH AND PULL ELEC- 
tro-pneumatic swell engines, also con- 
cave, fan-shaped and radiating pedal 
keyboards, at a very special C.O.D. price. 
Address E-4, The Diapason. 
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| Pittsburgh News Items 


By JAMES PHILIP JOHNSTON 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 20—The Len- 
ten season was closed with special mu- 
sic in many churches. At Trinity 
Church on Palm Sunday evening the 
Trinity Choral Society sang Brahms’ 
“Requiem,” with organ and orchestra 
accompaniment. Alfred Hamer is or- 
ganist and director. 

Moore’s “Darkest Hour” was given 
the same evening at St. Andrew’s Epis- 
copal Church, where Charles A. Reb- 
stock is organist, and in the afternoon 
portions of it were sung at the Shady- 
side Presbyterian Church by an aug- 
mented choir under Earl Mitchell. 

Dubois’ “Seven Last Words” was 
given on Palm Sunday evening at the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church by T. Carl 
Whitmer, on Good Friday evening at 
the Third Presbyterian by Dr. Charles 
Heinroth, and at the Sacred Heart 
Catholic Church by Earl Scanlon on 
Wednesday and Friday of Holy Week. 

Mrs. W. Bailey McCreary, organist, 
with the choir of the Church of the 
Ascension, presented Moore’s “Dark- 
est Hour” on Good Friday. 

The choir of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Sewickley, under Julian R. Williams, 
sang Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” 
March 25. 

An augmented choir at the East Lib- 
erty Presbyterian Church did Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” on Palm Sunday and a 
program of Easter anthems and carols 
the following Sunday. 

“The Resurrection and the Life,” by 
R. Spaulding Stoughton, was heard at 
the South avenue Methodist Church of 
Wilkinsburg, William H. Oetting, or- 
ganist and director, and at the First 
Baptist — under Mrs. Esther 
Prugh Wright. 

Charles A. H. Pearson presented the 
“Resurrection according to St. John” 
by Bullard at the Second U. P. Church 
of Wilkinsburg. 


The Rev. Carlo Rossini, organist of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, gave his own ora- 
torio, “The Son of Man,” at Carnegie 
Music Hall on two consecutive eve- 
nings. The seats for one performance 
were entirely sold out. An enthusias- 
tic audience at both performances 
greeted Father Rossini, directing his 
own Polyphonic Choir of men and 
boys, with organ and orchestra ac- 
companiment. The boys’ choir pro- 
duced exquisite tone in the various 
motets. 


The Tuesday Musical Club gave a 
sacred concert at the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church. Mrs. James H. 
Greene, organist, and the quartet of 
the Sewickley Presbyterian Church 
gave an inspiring performance of these 


numbers: “Hic Breve Vivitur,’ from 
“Hora Novissima,” Parker; “Hear, O 
Lord,” Stevenson; “OQ Sacrum Con- 
vivium,” and “Tenebrae Factae Sunt,” 
Palestrina; “O Love That Wilt Not 
Let Me Go,” Sealy. A cantata for 
women’s voices, “St. Mary Magda- 
lene,” by d’Indy, was sung by an aug- 
mented choir of women, with harp and 
organ. Organ solos were the first two 
movements of the Third Sonata of 
Guilmant and the “Piece Heroique” of 
Cesar Franck. 


The Mendelssohn Choir of Pitts- 
burgh, Ernest Lunt, conductor, closed 
its season with a magnificent perform- 
ance of the Bach “Passion according 
to St. Matthew.” The out-of-town 
soloists were Ethyl Hayden, Grace 
Leslie, Arthur Kraft and Howard 
Gould. Other solos were taken by A. 
W. Pardew and George Patterson, 
members of the choir. Earl Mitchell 
played the organ most acceptably. Re- 
hearsals have begun on next season’s 
program, which includes “The New 
Life,” by Wolf-Ferrari, and “The 
Beatitudes,” by Cesar Franck. 


Pupils of William H. Oetting ap- 
peared in a recital at the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute April 12, presenting 
the following program: Sonata in F 
minor, Rogers (Neal Russell); Chorale 
Preludes, “Lord, now Open Wide Thy 
Heaven,” and “In Thee Is Joy,” Bach 
(Miss Ruth Lauer); Chorale Preludes, 
“From Heaven High Came Angels 
Bright,” “In Dulci Jubilo,” Bach (Neal 
Russell); Gothic Suite, Boellmann 
(Miss Ruth Lauer); Prelude and 
Fugue on B-a-c-h, Liszt (Miss Hazel 
Drake). 


H. A. Branscombe Retires. 
After nearly sixty years of active 
church work, A. Branscombe, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Princess Road, Liverpool, and 
one of Liverpool’s best-known choral 
conductors, has announced his retire- 
ment. Mr. Branscombe was at one 
time organist at St. Patrick’s, South 
Kensington, and later at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn. For twenty-seven years he 
has been organist for the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, and has been 
from its inception conductor of the 

Liverpool church choir festival. . 


Beautiful Kilgen Literature. 
Literature of striking typographical 
beauty and great attractiveness is be- 
ing put out by George Kilgen & Son 
in a series of circulars calling atten- 
tion to their latest work. ne an- 
nouncement, with handsome illustra- 
tions, dealt with the new organ in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. The 
latest received is devoted to St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church at St. Louis and its 
Kilgen organ. The taste displayed in 
this advertising and the character of 

the pictures will attract attention. 


By Using a 


SIMPLEX ORGAN BLOWER 


Brings Friendly Business Contact Immediately and 
Maintains It, and, Valued by the 


B-F BLOWER COMPANY, Inc. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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Minneapolis 
Museum of 
Art 
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TheFiner North W esterLimited 


— overnight for those who like the bet- 
ter things in life! Those who use the Finer 
North Western Limited re, gularly as a part of 
their business program find it provides a 
genuine travel comfort, the best of tabled’ hote 
dinners at the popular price of one dollar and a half, restful 
sleep and an atmosphere of courtesy and efficiency. 


Northbound Southbound 
Lv. Chicago. . 6:30 p. m. Ly. Minneapolis. . . 
Ly. Evanston (Davis St. ) 6:49 p.m. Lv. St.Paul . 8:40 
Ar.St.Paul ... . 7:00a.m. Ar. Evanston (Davis St. )8: 12a. = 
Ar. Minneapolis. . . 7:35a.m. Ar. Chicago... . 8:35a.m. 


For reservations and tickets apply 148 S, Clark St., Phone 
Dearborn 2323, or 226 W. Jackson St., Phone Dearborn 
2121, or Madison St. Terminal, Phone Dearborn 2323; 
Passenger Information, Phone Dearborn 2060. 


CHICAGO 


NORTH WESTERN 


The Best of Everything in the Best of the West RAI LWAY 


A Course of 20 Lessons 


in Jazz Idioms for the Organ 
By EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
Edited by Frank Van Dusen for use in the 
School of Motion Picture Organ Playing 
of the Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Ill. 


Eight Reasons why every theatre organist 
and organ student should have a copy of 
“ORGAN JAZZ” 


I. A Course of twenty progressive lessons in the 
art of playing organ jazz in a thoroughly mod- 
ern style. 

II, Contains an unlimited number of styles such 
as are employed by the leading theater organists. 

Ill Any theater organist or organ student can 
acquire a free use of the left hand melody lead 
with right hand embellishments of all sorts after 
completing the first five lessons. 

IV. Lessons include simple, direct and thorough 
treatment of counter-melodies, such as are em- 
ployed not only in jazz, but in popular ballads 
and classic numbers. 

Vv. Written in such a plain, simple manner that 
it is adaptable for use without a teacher and at 
the same time is a splendid textbook for the 
teacher’s use. 

VI. Is as complete and comprehensive as a full 
year of study and training with the best teacher 
available at a higher rate per lesson than the 
price of this book. 

VII, It will start the organist safely and wisely 
and happily on the road that will lead him to 
enliven his style and success in theater work. 

VII. Heartily endorsed by the leading critics of all 
the important musical magazines of the country. 


$3.50 in U.S.A 
FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc. 


218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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RELAY AND SWITCHBOARD 
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it's 


| THE THREE MANUAL and PEDAL 
ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC RELAY and SWITCH- — Jip 

| BOARD as illustrated is known not only for its unexcelled performance but — eee 

for its simplicity for installation. 

This particular relay and switchboard is composed of 107 switches, nineteen miles of wire for connecting switches to 

relay, and a total of 14,208 individual connections. SECOND TOUCH RELAYS are mounted on back of the main 

relays and wired complete to the second touch switches on main switchboard—thus making a complete assembly. 

The finest grade Sugar Pine is used throughout and all magnets are of high resistance, thereby guaranteeing long life 

and perfect operation. 

\ Of vital importance is the fact that all parts are interchangeable. Access to switchboard is required from one side only 

when installing and adjusting. All contacts are so designed that they are self-cleaning, thus requiring no further attention. 


Note: Also made all-electric if so desired. 
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BLOWERS 


Unexcelled in Performance 
Unsurpassed in Efficiency 
Unequalled for Quiet Operation 


30,000 IN USE 
Prompt Service Best. by Test 
Send us your specifications and let us quote you 


Kinetic Engineering Company 
Union and Stewart Avenues 
LANSDOWNE, PA. 


New York Office: 41 Park Row 


GENEVA 
ORGANS 


—FOR— 
CHURCHES 
AUDITORIUMS 
RESIDENCES 


—HAVE— 


Velvet Diapasons—Large Scale Flutes—Rich 
Strings and a Perfectly Balanced Ensemble. 


An Action of Amazing Simplicity and 
Reliability. 


—WHY 


Every member of our staff has been carefully 
selected from the organ world. We use noth- 
ing but the best of materials and have a com- 
pletely equipped modern plant. 


MAY WE ASSIST YOU IN YOUR ORGAN PROBLEM 


THE GENEVA ORGAN CO. 
GENEVA, ILL. 


If you can use any 
of these stickers to 
advantage, write us. 


They are free. 


HOYT METAL 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Two-Ply Organ Pipe Metal 
BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY 


QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 


CONSOLES 


PIPES 
CHESTS 
ACTIONS 
PERCUSSIONS 
RESERVOIRS 
TREMOLOS 


Durst, Boegle & Co. 


MANUFACTURER 
ORGAN SUPPLIES 


1917 PEACH STREET 
ERIE, PA... 
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AN ORGAN 


In order to take its place among the 
noteworthy instruments of the world 
must come up to three elementary 
standards—tone, design, mechanism. 


Many monuments stand today, per- 
fect in tonal character and most ex- 
quisite in beauty of design and finish. 
From a mechanical standpoint, how- 
ever, The Direct Electric is alone in 
having reached the highest degree of 
perfection. 


A demonstration alone can prove this 
fact; however, hundreds of testimo- 
nials are available from purchasers 
everywhere bearing out the claim. 
Will you be convinced ? 


Address, Sales Manager 


Wicks Pipe Organ Company 


Highland, Illinois 


BARTON ORGAN SCHOOL 


THE DIAPASON 

We need organists to play G) 
Barton Theatre Organs. We 

place competent Theatre organists 

Bg OD good paying positions. The Bar- 

me/ ton Organ School is maintained to 


8 i develop Theatre organists for Bar- 


ton Organ positions. 


Instruction and practice on Barton 
Organs—Mr. Al. Melgard—nation- 
ally known Theatre organist, in 
charge of Barton Organ School and 
placing organists. 


Big Salaries — Choice 

Positions—Prestige 

Waiting for You— 
Act Now 


Enroll Now Write, Phone 


or come in now 


BARTON 


ORGAN SCHOOL bes 
314 Mallers Bldg. Voices 
Madison and Wabash whadie Stations 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Theatre Organists 
Pianists 
Church Organists 


Learn the new 


now demand 


“ORGOBLO"™ Installed in 


Prominent: New Theaters 


The Spencer “ORGOBLO” enjoys the distinction of 
furnishing wind for most of the largest and finest 
American Organs. Two of the most recent and 
noteworthy installations of this equipment are at 
the Paramount and Roxy Theaters, New York City. 


Not only does the “ORGOBLO” excel in the larger 
installations, but there are also legions of smaller 
ones, everywhere, giving satisfactory service. 


There is an “ORGOBLO” of the proper size for 
every organ made. They range in size from small 
1/6 H. P. units, suitable for student Reed Organs, 
to mammoth 50 and 75-H. P. multi-stage, multi- 
pressure machines such as may be found on some of 
the largest organs in the world. 


Write for Literature 


The Spencer Turbine Co. 


ORGAN POWER DEPT. 
Chicago Office, 53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Hartford, Connecticut 


DENNISON 
ORGAN PIPE CO. 


Successors to 


Samuel Pierce Organ Pipe Co. 


Flue and Reed 


ORGAN STOPS 


Metal or Wood 


Voiced for Churches, Schools, 
Residences, Theatres 


WILLIAM S. DENNISON, Treas. and Manager 
READING, MASS. 


1847 


Mr. Al. Melgard 
{ 
organ playing 
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DELL 


We are now located in our new and 
South 


Columbus and South Third Avenues, 


modern plant at 


daylight 
Mount Vernon, New York (adjacent 
to the New York City line), New York 
City telephone, Fairbanks 4849. We 
invite your inspection of our improved 
facilities for the continued production 
of work that has made the Odell 
Organ famous as a work of art for 


sixty-nine years. 


Organ Builders Since 1859 


Mount Vernon, New York 
Established 1859 


J. H. & C. S. Odell & Co. 


South Columbus and South Third Avenues 


| | 


The 
Wangerin 


Art 


| 


Unusuai care and refinement in workmanship 
throughout ; use of the highest grade of materials ; 
conscientious attention to every detail—these things 
make the Wangerin Organ not a mere manufactured 
product, but a genuine work of art. 


We shall appreciate an opportunity to prove to 
you what many of the leading organists of the 
United States have proved to their satisfaction and 
freely proclaimed--that there is no question as to 
the enviable prestige of our instruments. 


WE WILL SEND CN REQUEST OUR NEW BROCHURE 


“QUALITY and MERIT” 


GENUINE DE, U: 


WANGERIN ORGAN COMPANY 


110-124 BURRELL STREET 
MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN,U.S.A. 


Pipe Organ 


Five organs in 


five years forthe a) 


progressive city 
of Charlotte, 


We feel this to 
be an enviable 
record and testi- 
mony of our 


work. 


Main Office and Works 


Those who 


ORGAN IN FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


This instrument has been pronounced as the most up-to-date church organ on 
the main line of the Southern Railway between Washington and Atlanta. 


HOOK & HASTINGS COMPANY 


Kendal Green, Mass. 


are 


becoming ac- 
quainted with 
our organs have 
an opportunity 
of realizing that 
we merit the 
highest _ praise. 
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